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A Very Promising Young Trotter 


This youngster, for he was only two when this picture was taken, won the silver cup given by Senator McCarty, 
at Goshen, N Y, for best two-year-old stallion, and first prize at the National horse show, in the class for trotting 
stallions of that age. He is owned by H. N. Bain of Dutchess County, N Y, was sired by Robbins, a son of Stam- 
boul, 2.07 1-2, dam Addie Lee 2d, 2.23 3-4, by Electioneer, second dam Addie Lee, 2.36 1-2, a well known brood mare. 
This style of horse is good property for anyone to raise. 
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94.~—sé.2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


Send for Latest Domsthiote (1903), entitled 
Strawberries, Strawberry Plants, Small Fruits, Asparagus, 


Cabbages, Polaloes and General Truck Crops for Market 


The thinnest, lightest poor soils brought up into good condition with large profits front the start. Experience im some cases of 
25 years and over. Some Extracts from “Fertilizer Farming Up to Date,” “Rural New Yorker,” etc, by 
H. W. Collingwood, Editor of “The Rusal New Yorker.” 





Two of the largest and most successful growers of asparagus, potatoes, cabbages, over 100 acres each, also of strawberries, 
one Over 100 acres, another over 200 acres (1902), also orange groves, over 300 acres. Growers of truck of all kinds, cauli- 
flowers, cucumbers, beans (green), egg plants, as specialties, have used the Mapes Manures almost exclusively for some twent 
years, and their purchase for this year larger than ever before. 

Send for tobacco pamphlets with full directions for the use of TOBACCO MANURES, TOBACCO STARTER, TOBACCO 
ASH CONSTITUENTS, etc. Many of the most successful tobacco growers im Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Penn 
sylvania, etc, have used the Mapes Tobacco Manures extensively for some twenty years, and have realized the highest prices for 
their crops. f 


Increase Yield from only 400 Ibs. per acre POTATO YIELDS, SEASON 1902 


Potato Fertilizer 

Mr. J. S. Van Eaton, Xenia, Ohio, reports—Season 1902 See pamphlets for further details. 

used the Mapes Potato Manure on four acres of potatoes, planting 
three varieties.” Yield in bushels computed per acre: 


18 acres potatoes yield 2200 barrels, equal to 305 bushels pet 








Variety No. 1. Variety No. 2. Variety No. 3. acre. 2! acres potatoes yield 925 barrels, equal to 411 bushels 
Mapes Potato, 400 Ibs 199.50 218.10 165.00 : ‘ 
sorees + ONAtO, ees 99. ae “ve yer acre. Several crops 350 to over 400 bushels per acre 
BO DQRUIMET | wesc sccccaas 106.20 142.05 97.50 Ps crops 350 to over 400 bushels per acre on 
sceninne _ single acres, usually one ton Mapes Potato per acre (wheat, 
Increase in bushels........ 93.30 76.00 97.50 ’ 


This gives a total increase (on three acres) of 266142 bushels, timothy, clover and corn follow, making a rotation of some five 


or an average of 881% bushels per acre. My total planting was years). The fertilizer is used mainly on the money” crop, 


four acres and say increased yield was easily upward 350 bushels. potatoes. 
Cost of fertilizer with freight, $24.50. Potatoes at digging sea- The: grower of ‘the 18 acre piece of potatdes, yield 305 
son were worth 40c, now 60c. Have sold but few so that with busliels per acre, used of the Mapes Manures the past. season, 
no future losses I estimate a large profit. . 1902: 
Fifty Acres in Potatoes is 
Messrs. Geo. M. Hewett; & Co., Merrick, L. I., Season > ili —— “ye tet eeeeeeeeeeeeeeesss +200 tons, 
: ° ° : Jiapes é - é wrreere tere? te ) ons 
1902, report total yield, 12,500 bushels of superior quality. Only ee 2 — 
I M ;M : used ; 2 Mapes Fru:t and Vine Manure for strawberries.. 55 tons 
the Mapes ianure used. Mapes Vegetable Manure for string beans..... 23 tons. 
Apple Orchards 
A grower writes: “We lave 600 trees on the farm in New Another grower used the past season: 
Baltimore, N. Y. But three tons of the ‘Mapes Complete F : 
A re or asparagus (105 acres)....... 250 Tt ~ 
Manure, 10 per cent. Potash,’ were used on only about one-half For ot se a i «+ «250 tons. 
cs eae i . ‘ a ne ~s Lens : DOEMCOES cicccwvcess PTT er a a ...07 tons. 
of the trees. The 1600 barrels of apples we picked were nearly erie ee a 
all from the trees that we fertilized: the other trees had only a ‘ 
few apples on them. We spread the fertilizer in a circle of Shipped, 1901, of cabbage, front seven acres, over 3500 
about 20 feet, using 20 pounds per tree.” barrels with 1000 barrels left urcut. 


Send for Latest Pamphlet, entitled 


“Fertilizer Farming Up to Date,” 1903 


(CHEMICALS AND CLOVER, Third Series) 
The Poorest, Light, Sandy Soils Brought Up to High Fertility with PROFIT FROM THE START. 

A review of practical experience covering twenty to twenty-five years on varied seils (from almost pure sand to medium 
heavy loam) without stable manure (only the Mapes Complete Manures used), with profit from the start, and the lands found to 
be steadily improving in fertility and yielding increased profits. These farmers and special crop growers are among the most suc- 
cessful in the country. 

Reports of visits to these farms by Mr. H. W. Collingwood, editor of “The Rural New Yorker,” in the years I902, Igo], 
1899, 1897, 1896, etc. 





“FERTILIZER FARMING,” by H. W. Collingwood, editor of “The Rural New Yorker.” An account of visits to farms of successful truckers, 
growers of cabbages, cauliflower, potatoes, etc., on Long Island. This pamphlet has received the highest praise of the leading agricultural journals. 
It is thoroughly practical. / 

Dr. F. M. Hexamer, editor of “The American Agriculturist,” wrote of “Fertilizer Farming’ in 1892: “The reading of this little book is as 
fascinating as a first-class novel, and yet there is not a particle of fiction or theorizing about it. It is simply a clear statement of solid facts. Any- 
one who will take the trouble to visit the farming districts of Long Island, and will stop at the most thrifty looking farms, will find hundreds of 
farmers who do not hesitate to declare that they owe their good crops and success mainly to the use of Mapes Fertilizers, and that they would 
never think of attempting to farm without them.” : 








ALL PAMPHLETS MAILED FREE BY 


T*e Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co. “vew' yon" 


BRANCH, 242 STATE STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 














American Agriculturist 


e FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtea. 


Volume 71 
The Biggest Corn Crop on Record. 





While making some investigations at the ex- 
periment station at Knoxville, I made the state- 
ment that Col Z J. Drake of Marlboro 
county, S C, raised 255 bushels of corn on one 
acre in one year for which American Agricul- 
turist paid him a premium of $500. There 
seems to be some doubt in the minds of many 
about the reliability of this yield and I would 
thank you to give me the facts.—[J. M. Graham, 
Senate Chamber, Nashville, Tenr 

The general statement about the yield of corn 
on Col Drake’s place in South Carolina is cor- 
rect. As a matter of fact, this is the world’s 
greatest record of a single crop of corn pro- 
duced on one acre in one season. The details 
as to how this remarkable crop was produced 
were published in American Agriculturist in 
March, 1890. The following facts regarding it 
will be of interest to others: The land on 
which the crop was grown was originally a 
sandy soil on which formerly grew oak, hick- 
ory and long-leaf pine. Three year’s previous, 
this particular acre was especially fertilized and 
prepared by Col Drake and planted with Peter- 
kin cotton from which he harvested 917 pounds 
of lint cotton. The land was especially pre- 
pared for the corn contest and in February he 
hauled upon it 50 one-horse wagon loads of 
stable manure, at the same time broadcasting 
500 pounds each of guano, cottonseed meal and 
kainit, all of which were plowed under. 

Following the plow 600 bushels of whole cot- 
lonseed were distributed in the furrow after the 
plow. Immediately following this a subsoil 
plow turned this 12 inches deep. The field was 
laid off alternately 6 feet between two rows, 
then 3 feet, then 6 feet, etc. One bushel of the 
common Gourd variety of the Southern White 
Dent corn, of a strain improved by 20 years’ se- 
lection, was planted March 2. Five or six ker- 
nels were dropped in the row to each foot. The 
crop was still further fertilized during the 
growing season as fol- 
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PROF LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY—See Page 299. 





and official representatives of American Agri- 
culturist. There was taken from the field 17,- 
407 pounds corn in the ear of which only 140 
pounds were soft and considered poor. By 
making several selections the average test 
showed that 82% of the total crop was kernels, 
an equivalent of 14,273 pounds of shelled corn 
or 254 bushels and 49 pounds, estimated at 56 
pounds per bushel. This if kiln dried until it 
contained only 10% water would shrink to 239 
bushels and if the water were all removed 
would still leave 217 bushels of dried, shelled 
corn from one acre. 

It should be stated, however, that the grand 
total for all the expenses to produce this one 
acre of corn was $264.42. The total receipts re- 


ceived from the crop at market prices at that 


No Jf 


time were $206.16. On the assumption that 
much of the plant food was returned to the 
soil, and that there was at least $150 worth of 
the chemicals remaining in the land, it appears 
that the field more than cleared itself. It must 
be admitted that the improvement of the land 
fully made up for any deficiency, The money 
value, therefore, of the largest corn erop on 
record leaves a. balance on the right side. 
This was an elaborate experiment to prove 
how much corn could be actually grown on an 
acre, the cost of production having been a 
secondary matter in this case. The second 
prize in this contest was won by Alfred Rose of 
Yates county, N Y, who produced 213 bushels 
of Early Mastodon corn. He planted one ker- 
nel every foot in rows 3 feet apart and fertil- 
ized with 800 pounds Mapes corn manure, The 
soil was a sandy loam. The third prize was 
awarded to George Gartner, Pawnee county, 
Neb, who raised 171 bushels of Early Mastodon 


‘on a black, rich loam, fertilized with 90 loads 


of barnyard manure, planted in hills 3 by 3 
feet. The average weight of the entire 45 crops 
raised and entered in this contest was 104 bush- 
els shelled corn per acre. In every case the 
crops were well fertilized. It pays to feed crops 
intelligently. 


Spraying Outfit for Large Orchards. ° 


WILLIAM BUGBEE, NEW YORK. 





I use a gasoline spraying outfit and do not 
think I could get along without it. The engine 
weighs 350 pounds and is fully two-horse power. 
The capacity of the tank is 225 gallons, hight 
of platform in tower 6 feet from tank and cost 
of outfit, complete, $300. The amount of gaso- 
line used is about 1% gallons for ten hours. I 
use six nozzles on one extension and can do 
at least three times the work that can be 
done with a good hand pump. The main point 
to be gained is that we can do much better 
work, In fact it is 
very difficult to do 





lows: April 20, 200 
pounds each guano, 
cottonseed meal, kai- 
nit, acid phosphate 
and animal bone sown 
early in the furrows; 
May 15, 300 pounds 
nitrate soda in rows 
and worked in with 
harrow; May 25, 200 
pounds guano were 
applied in three fur- 
rows run in the wide 
rows; June 8, 500 
pounds of an equal 
mixture of guano, cot- 
tonseed meal and kai- 
nit was strewn in 
the .wide rows; and 
finally on June 10, 100 
pounds nitrate soda 
was broadcast in the 
narrow rows and hoed 
in. 

The acre was sur- 
veyed June 29 by Wil- 
liam B. Alford. The 











first-class work on 
very high apple trees 
by hand. 

I spray apple or- 
chards three times, 
once just as the leaf 
buds burst, once just 
as the blossoms are 


opening, and again 
just after the  blos- 
soms fall. I use 23 


pounds blue vitriol, 25 
pounds lime and 1% 
pounds paris green to 
the tank. I shall use 
at least 30 pounds 
lime this year as I in- 
jured the foliage last 
season. I shall try 
arsenate of lead in- 
stead of paris green 
this year, as it is said 
to stay on the trees 
much longer. 

A large apple tree 
should have at least 





harvesting was done A s ss seven gallons solu- 
November 25 in the te. sy: a se i ee er tion to do a good job 
presence of represen * ~n - _ when in full leaf. 
tative farmers includ- SPRAYING OUTFIT IN A WESTERN NEW YORK APPLE ORCHARD Less will do before 
ing J. C. Campbell From a photo by Prof John Craig. the leaves appear. 
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Growing Root Crops for Stock. 


JOHN CAMPBELL, ONTARIO, 





It appears to be a well established fact that 
no other known feed for winter use will grow 
and develop the young calf, lamb, or pig so 
safely and so well as oats judiciously fed, along 
with the ordinary feeds generally used. 

BEST SOILS FOR MANGELS. 

Mangels can be grown on all kinds of soil 
but well-drained, heavy clay loams are the most 
suitable. Twenty to 25 loads of good barnyard 
manure spread evenly and plowed under with a 
light furrow early in September is the first step 
in the usual preparation in my locality. In 
early November the land is deeply cross-plowed. 

The following May, as early in the month as 
time and condition of soil permits, the land is 
well harrowed, then cultivated and cross-culti- 
vated, harrowed and rolled. The object is to 
secure a seedbed of 4 or 5 inches in depth. 
Four hundred pounds of common salt is applied 
broadcast, after which the double-mold plow is 
used to make drills 28 inches from center to 
center. By that process the salt is turned into 
the drills, where the plant gets the full benefit 
without having to grow long roots to reach 
it. A seeding machine drawn by one horse, 
sows two drills at a time and places from two 
to five pounds per acre in the middle of the 
drills. The scuffier or horse hoe is run through 
when plants are well up. That implement is 
put through some three or four times at inter- 
vals up to such time as the plants get too large 
to admit of its going between the rows. 

When plants are 4 inches high they are 
thinned out to stand 12 to 15 inches apart. A 
light wide hoe made specially for that kind of 
work is used. An expert can thin out one-third 
to one-half am acre a day. Care is taken to cut 
all weeds, and leave no doubles, that is, two 
plants close together. As a second and some- 
times a third hoeing is necessary, it is most im- 
portant and saves much labor to have first hoe- 
ing thoroughly well done. 

The crop is now left to care for itself until 
danger of frost renders the storing necessary. 
In this section October 1 to 15 is the time for 
harvesting. That is done by catching the tops 
with both hands firmly and with a jerk dropping 
the roots to the right, placing the mangels in 
every four drills into rows. Sufficient space to 
admit of wagon being driven between two rows 
and loaded from both sides is le.t clear. Four 
men pulling in the forenoon and storing in 
the afternoon have frequently put into the cel- 
lar 1500 bushel in the ten hours. One thousand 
bushels per acre is reckoned a full crop. Often 
less and at times considerably more is obtained. 
Varieties grown are Intermediate, Yellow and 
Giant Long Red. 

THE GROWING OF TURNIPS. 

The growing of turnips runs along somewhat 
similar lines. As the time of sowing is a month 
to six weeks later, the manuring may be done 
in early May, plowed under soon after spreading 
to prevent its drying out. A little lighter ma- 
nuring will do on most soils. For this crop 
light, sandy loams give surer returns year by 
year, yet if the plants get well started on the 
heavier lands, excellent crops result. The diffi- 
culty on the latter soils, is the getting a good 
uniform stand of plants. 

After the manure is turned under the plow 
should be discarded, and harrows and cultiva- 
tor used freely to kill weeds, preserve nfvisture 
and procure a fine tilth, so that the tiny seed 
shall have a favorable location to germinate 
quickly, and begin at once to obtain nourish- 
ment from the soil. A rapid growth is the best 
preventive of fly injury, or rather beetle, 
which is some seasons very destructive when 
the plants first appear above « ound. 

The tillage for turnips is similar to that for 
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mangels.. Two hundred pounds of salt is con- 
sidered a good dressing. The drilling is same 
as that for mangels, and the seed—about two 
pounds per acre—is sown with the same seeder 
which has a band on seed boxes, easily moved 
to open a smaller hole for the turnip seed. The 
after treatment is also much the same until 
storing time comes, which is nearly a month 
later than for mangels. 

The first move in harvesting is to cut off the 
tops with a sharpened hoe. In a few days the 
tops wilt, so as to give but little trouble in 
gathering the roots. As a rule the harrows 
are used to drag the turnips out of the ground, 
but some prefer using a plow with a wide 
shear, having mold board removed. By that 
every two drills can be turned into a row. The 
team and wagon while loading, can be driven 
over one row which is pitched in from behind 
with a row close to each side as well. 

In storing turnips, care must be taken to 
haul them dry, not frozen, with as little earth 
adhering as possible. Unlike mangels, which 
are damaged by being frozen and will not keep 
well after, turnips are not injured by severe 
frost while in the ground or moderate frost 
when lying on the surface. When put into the 
cellar, having a great deal more latent heat 
than mangels, they require more ventilation to 
insure their keeping well till spring. 

Swedish turnips, of which we have several 
varieties, are mostly grown. The Jumbo, Hart- 
ly Bronze Top, Skirving and Sutton’s Cham- 
pion are the more popular kinds. For later 
sowing up until July 20 and early winter use, 


softer kinds such as Early Aberdeen and Gre, 
stone are grown. Six to 800 bushels per acre i: 
a good average. 


a 
Suggestions for Home Plantings. 
PROF H. C. PRICE, IOWA, 





At this season of the year many farmers ar: 
making out their bill of goods for home plan 
ing, or, what is more likely true, allowing son 
tree agent to do it for them. Many more ar 
not ordering because they have done the sar 
thing in the past and have not gotten wh: 
they wanted. Much of their stock has prov« 
tender, and they have become disgusted wit 
the whole business. 

It is not because farmers do not want 
ter planted homes that we find so many pox 
planted places, but because the owners do 
know what to plant or where to plant. In 
short course in landscape gardening, given 
the horticultural department at the Iowa st 
college, the students were required at the « 
of the term to draw plans and specifications fi 
the planting of an ideal country home in I[o\ 
The accompanying diagram is a reproduction « 
the plan that took the highest grade and y 
drawn by William Smith, a senior student. A 
study of the plans will give some valuable su; 
gestions to people who are anticipating plant 
ing on what to plant and how to plant. 

lt will be noticed that the place is well } 
tected on the west by a windbreak of whit 
pines. North of the 42d parallel, it would | 
well to substitute Austrian pine for the whit 
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A WELL LAID OUT LAWN AND GROUNDS 


a, white pine; », silver fir; c, Colorado spruce; d@, weeping cutleaf birch; e, hard maple; 
f, etm; g, lilac; hk, hydrangea; i, wild olive; j, mountain pine; k, flower bed,—tulips and can- 


nas; /, 


mock oranges; m, climbers; », lattice work; 0,peonies; pp, 


flower bed—hollyhocks 


and poppies; qg, bluegrass,—lawn and pasture; r, roses; s, trailing juniper; f, hardy phlox. 














pine. The Austrian is better than the Scotch 
because it lives longer and improves with age, 
while the Scotch pine quickly loses its vigor. 
The planting is so arranged that there is an 
open sward of bluegrass lawn, and this rule 
should be observed in all planting. Grass is the 
carpet on which all plantings are placed, and 
there is nothing more handsome than a closely 
mown bluegrass lawn. John J. Ingalls, in his 
beautiful essay on bluegrass, says: “Grass 
heals over the scar which our descent into the 
bosom of earth has made, and the carpet of the 
infant becomes the blanket of the dead. Grass 
is the forgiveness of nature—her constant ben- 
ediction. Forests decay, harvests perish, flow- 
ers vanish, but grass is immortal.” 

Another point to be noticed is that the plant- 
ing is so arranged that good views are afforded 
to and from the house. The house is partially 
hidden by the planting, but the vistas or lines 
of vision are preserved. 

In the selection of the planting itself the hard 
maple fas been used very freely and is one of 
the most satisfactory trees. Though of slower 
growth when young than many others, yet it 
improves with age. The selection of other trees 
shows a good list adapted to Iowa conditions, 
Of course, there are many others that would do 
just as well, and it is a matter of personal taste 
which shall be used, but no mistake will be 
made by planting the ones specified. 

In the ornamental shrubs the same thing is 
true, though not to such an extent, as the list 
of good ornamental shrubs is not as large as of 
ornamental trees. However, they are the fin- 
ishing touches of the planting that give it life 
and cheer, and should never be neglected. 

a eae 
Cultivation of Young Forest Trees. 
gE F. 


STEPHENS, NEBRASKA, 





After the young plants appear above ground 
cultivations should be about once a week the 
season through. Late in October or early in 
November these seedlings should be cut under, 
pulled, counted and tied in bundles of 50 or 100, 
and buried entirely in earth until the following 
spring. It is well also to mulch the winter 
beds wherein the seedlings are buried so that 
they may not dry out during winter. 

In planting, a convenient method, after thor- 
oughly preparing the ground, is to mark as 
for corn 4x4 feet requiring, when planted at this 
distance, 2722 trees per acre. This is a con- 
venient width for cultivating. In the planting 
of 7,000,000 forest seedlings I have found the 
average expense of cultivating from year to 
year until the trees were large enough to care 
for themselves, to be $3.50 per year per acre. 
In planning the amount of ground to select 
for the growing of forest seedlings, a full stand 
of ash seedlings in rows 22 inches apart, would 
be about 100,000 per acre, box elder 60,000 to 
80,000, black and honey locust 60,000 to 75,000, 
soft maple 50,000 to 75,000, with the distance as 
the farmer would naturally grow them, using 
his ordinary farm machinery for cultivating. 

With good soil and proper cultivation, the 
black locust the first season should attain a 
hight of from 15 inches to 4 feet, honey locust 
§ to 15, soft maple 12 to 30, ash 8 to 15 and rare- 
ly 20, black walnut 12 to 24, Russian mulberry 
8 or 10 to 24, and elm 8 to 20 inches. The most 
suitable and convenient seedling trees for for- 
est or windbreak planting are good yearlings 
from 10 to 12 or 15 inches: high. These are 
planted readily behind a spade and are large 
enough to be seen and to follow the rows in 
cultivating. 
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Best Macaroni Wheats—At the North Da- 
kota experiment station Aronautka, a macaroni 
wheat, gave a yield of 34 bushels per acre, 


which was the best out of 38 varieties, 
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Fattening Hogs for Market. 





THE HOGS—UTILIZING WASTE FEEDS 
AND FEEDING SWILL—FEED ALL 
WILL EAT—CORN, WHEAT AND MID- 

EXCELLENT—SECOND PRIZE ARTICLE 

IN FATTENING HOGS FOR MARKET CONTES®, 

WRITTEN BY A. A. SOUTHWICK, 

SETTS. 

Select the pig your market demands, leaving 
entirely out of the question personal fancies 
and prejudices. If the highest value in the 
dressed animal is because it possesses a large, 
lean ham, take the Berkshire because this is a 
feature of the breed, and probably there is no 
better pasture hog in existence. If the value 
of the animal depends upon the very highest 
quality of both cured ham and bacon known 
to the trade, then the Yorkshire stands pre- 
eminent. However, select the breed that will 
return you the most money and make no mis- 
take in your selection. 


BELECTING 
—MAKING 
THEY 
DLINGS 


MASSACHU- 


AS TO FATTENING. 

My own rule is to keep the pig growing and 
gaining in flesh from the time he is born until 
he is ready for the packer. This does not mean, 
however, that the pig should have the highest 
concentrated feed possible the first four or five 
months of his life. All of the great variety of 
healthful and nutritious odds and ends are to be 
found on any farm and many times in the mar- 
ket at a nominal cost, such as beans, peas, 
pumpkins, squash, vegetables, apples, a good 
quality of boarding house swill, good, sweet 
ground beef scrap in limited quantity, best wheat 
bran and middlings and last but not least by 
any means, for it should stand first on the list, 
skimmed milk mixed into the entire mass after 
the whole has been well cooked. Exception 
should be made in the case of boarding house 
swill. I believe it is generally admitted that 
this is not improved by cooking. Simply add 
hot water and feed. 

I prefer to feed swill warm after it has fer- 
mented, simply because I can get pigs along 
faster in this way. Accustom them to eat a few 
kernels of corn as soon as they will. The habit 
will be valuable later on. We are supposing 
that this is in the spring and summer time and 
that these pigs are having the best of clover 
pasture, good, pure clear water to drink and a 
little fringe of wood to run through on the 
edge of the pasture and a good roomy shelter 
well bedded with fine white sand or sawdust to 
run under in the event of an uncomfortable 
storm. We are supposing that you are start- 
ing in with some 50 good thrifty pigs all about 
the same makeup, and these when six months 
old ready for the butcher will just about fill 
a single deck car of large size. Feed these pigs 
twice a day on your cheap mixture of swill till 
five months old when you will shift them to the 
feed that produces the finest quality of meat. 
These 50 pigs will feed easily enough from a 
trough, 50 feet long, perfectly level, upon a plat- 
form of plank 8 feet wide. 


WHEN TO FEED. 
Feed about 7 am and 2.30 p m, with a few 
kernels of corn at noon. Give these pigs all 
the swill they will eat and clean up. The only 
way to accomplish this is to stand by them till 
they begin to leave the trough. An experienced 
feeder can easily tell whether the pigs are go- 
ing to dispose of any extra feed. 
THE FINAL FINISHING OFF. 
If your market demands a pig of from 150 
to 200 pounds weight, commence to feed the 
fattening ration at five months old. Have an 
acre of the choicest clover to turn them into, 
two acres if you can afford it. A level trough 
on a platform 60 feet long, for the pigs are 


[3] 
larger now. Use the best quality of corn and 
oats in equal parts ground, and if quite a little 
lean is wanted with the fat, mix in a bushel of 
best wheat bran and middlings for every two 
bushels of the corn and oats mixture. Also a 
half bushel of barley meal. Add to this, purely 
for making the mess more tasty and palatable, 
a half pound of sweet, fresh ground beef and 
pork scrap to each animal. Cook all of this 
well and add some milk to help the taste and 
fermentation. Any little thing that can be 
added that cannot affect the quality of the 
meat, but which may tempt the appetite to con- 
sume more, like a few apples, ears of sweet 
corn and the like will help out much. 

GET HOGS TO EAT LARGE AMOUNTS. 

Use any method of feeding that will be the 
means of encouraging the pigs to consume the 
most. Keep constantly in mind that all the 
profit there is anyway is in getting them to 
consume all they will. If they will readily eat 
a half pint of corn to each pig at noon give 
this and as they grow older increase the amount 
a little. At six months old these pigs will be 
ready to turn as the highest priced class of pig 
pork. 

I prefer to market in a bunch if possible but 
in any case the feeder must manage so that his 
returns will be greatest possible. Some packer 
might induce him to keep the pigs along an- 
other month or so and this would mean much 
heavier weight and more thickness of pork on 
the back. It would also mean greater risk from 
disease, a condition -that is liable to overtake 
any of us. Be sure to provide the little fringe 
of timber where these pigs can be secure from 
heat, good pure drinking water, a good com- 
fortable shelter from storms, well bedded with 
clean white sand or sawdust, sufficient in quan- 
tity so they will not become stiff in the joints. 

The value of this lot of pigs can be most ac- 
curately calculated but the cost must depend 
upon cost of feed in different localities and the 
qualifications of the man to get the greatest 
gain from what he has to use. It is certain that 
one can clear 75% on his outlay in certain in- 
stances but every condition from beginning to 
end must be in his favor. 

KEEP TEN HOGS IN ONE PLACE. 

If these pigs cannot be pastured they can be 
kept in any available place in the way of pens 
where the conditions are favorable. Ten in 
a pen will go all. right and the pen should be 
some 12 by 14.feet in size. A leanto around an 
old tinused barn would be an economical ar- 
rangemert. The work of caring for the stock 
would be greater under these pen conditions, but 
to balance this a great amount of manure would 
be made for the land. There is very much 
in favor of having each lot of ten pigs in a 
small building 12 by 14 feet, for in case of an 
outbreak of disease, the isolation from the rest 
of the animals can be more perfect. These 
penned animals must be given something fresh 
every day: grass, weeds, apples, green corn, 
waste from the garden and the like if good 
conditions are ,expected. 

=> 

Where Sweet Potatoes Grow—This tuber is 
primarily a southern crop and of course grows 
most readily in a warm climate where the soil 
is rich and light. Census returns indicate that 
North Carolina, Georgia, Texas, Alabama and 
Mississippi produce the bulk of the crop. These 
states in ’90 grew more than five million bush- 
els each. Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, Florida and Arkansas produced 
about -two million bushels each while the re- 
mainder of the 43,953,000 bushels credited to the 
crop of ’90 were grown in almost every state in 
the union. Of course, the farther north the 
smaller the acreage. None were reported in 
Vermont, Rhode Island and Montana. 
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Cold Storage Work with Fruits—ll. 


G. HAROLD POWELL, U 8S DEPT OF AGRI. 
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In studying the influence of tempera- 
tures, duplicate series of apples and@ 
pears have been placed in 32 and 36 de- 
grees, and peaches in 32, 36 and 40 de- 
grees. The lower temperature in all 
cases produced the best commercial re- 
sults. In 32 degrees various varieties 
of apples were kept from one to three 
months longer; Kieffer pears were in 
prime condition in April, when stored 
as soon as picked, but in 36 degrees had 
reached their commercial limit in De- 
cember. Bartlett pears were hard and 
unchanged at the end of four weeks, 
when they began to soften in three 
weeks in 36 degrees. 

Peaches remained apparently un- 
changed for three to four weeks in a 
temperature of 32 degrees; they began 
to soften at the end of two weeks in a 
temperature of 36 degrees, and at the 
end of one week had reached their 
commercial limit in temperature of 40 
degrees. The quality of the fruit from 
32 degrees was equal in every respect 
to that from 36 or 40 degrees, and the 
ability of all to stand up when removed 


from the low temperature was far 
greater. 
There is a general impression that 


the more tender fruits, like the peach 
and Bartlett pear, are injured by low 
temperature, and that the lower the 
temperature the quicker the fruit de- 
teriorates on removal from the storage 
house. The results of the investiga- 
tions indicate that the impression is 
fallacious. There is a general impres- 
sion also that cold storage fruit lacks 
«uuality, and deteriorates quickly when 
removed. 

BAD INFLUENCE OF VEGETABLES 
, ROOM. 

Our experiments and observations in- 
dicate that quality is influenced by the 
improper distribution of products like 
onions, cabbage, celery, citrus fruits 
and the-like, in the same or connect- 
ing rooms, and especially if the air of 
the rooms is badly managed. The effect 
is more marked in the higher tempera- 
tures. It is least serious with apples, 
und worst with peaches. More definite 
investigations are needed along this 
line, but at present we have no infor- 
mation that shows an injury to quality 
by the low temperature itself. 

Apples, pears and peaches, if taken 
from the storage room in fine-.condi- 
tion, appear to stand as well as fruit 
in ordinary storage at the same de- 
gree of ripeness and in the same out- 
side temperature. The impression that 
cold storage fruit deteriorates quickly 
is due largely to the common practice 
of leaving it until it is not safe to store 
longer, and also to the fact that pears, 
peaches and apples in late spring are 
removed in warm weather. 

A wrapper of tissue, parchment, par- 
affin, or newspaper, prolongs the stor- 
age season of winter apples and late 
keeping pears. It preserves their fresh 
appearance, prevents the accumulation 
of mold on the stem or at the calyx, 
lessens the decay, and prevents evap- 
oration of fruit in low temperatures. 
There seems to be little difference in 
the efficiency of the various wrappers. 
For fancy stock, for long keeping, the 
use of the fruit wrapper is worthy of 
commercial consideration. 


IN SAME 


~ 


INFLUENCE OF PACKAGES, 

The type of the package influences 
the behavior of the fruit in storage. A 
tight package like a barrel, in which 
there is a considerable bulk of fruit, 
retains the heat in the center of the 
package from one to two weeks, de- 
pending on the temperature at which 
the fruit enters the storage house. 
Fruits like the Bartlett pear, which 
ripen quickly, continue to ripen in the 
center of the barrel after the outside 
has cooled down, with the practical re- 
sult of forming a core of ripe fruit 
through the package. The investiga- 
tions show that the barrel should not 
be continued for this kind of fruit. On 
the other hand, pears in a small pack- 





SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


age, like a bushel box, and especially 
if it is open, cool down more quickly 
and uniformly and remain uniform. 

The slow ripening winter apples are 
not injured so seriously in this regard, 
but even with this fruit, injury in the 
center of the package is not uncommon, 
especially if the fruit enters the room 
in a hot condition. The bushel box 
overcomes the difficulty, and will grow 
in favor as a commercial package for 
the fancy grades of apples. There is 
much controversy over the merits of 
closed and ventilated packages for the 
storage house, Our investigations along 
this line are only begun, but it can be 
laid down as a safe principle that a 
small ventilated package is advan- 
tageous for fruits like peaches and 
pears that ripen quickly and are stored 
for a short period of time. 

For long keeping fruits like the ap- 
ple, the ventilated package allows 
evaporation to take place from’ the 
fruits, and may cause serious injury. 
With our present knowledge, the ideal 
package would seem to be one that al- 
lowed the freest circulation of the cold 
air through the fruit as soon as it en- 
ters storage, and could be tightly closed 
as soon as the temperature is reduced. 

ae 


Marker from Old Cultivator. 


E, L. KEASEY. 





The illustration shows a corn marker 
without a fault. All cultivators are not 
alike, as some have straight tongues, 
and some have a seat attached, but 
they can all be used by simply remov- 
ing the wheels and shovel beams. 

No 1 a shows hole where clevis at- 
taches whiffletrees. This brings the 
draft on sleg instead of frame; d shows 
a plank spiked on behind, making a 
place for driver to stand, thus leaving 
a clear vision @etween his horses, and 


straight ahead; e shows where wheel 
spindles are secured to marker plank 
b & 
; No 2, 





b -- 





THE MARKER 
with yoke, secured on under side of 
plank by burrs. At bd is an upright pin. 
This is to receive } of No 2. This pole 
is just 8 feet long, and f ig a runner 
made rounding at each end. This is 2 
feet long, 8 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick. It is made of hard wood, and is 
wedge shaped on the bottom; g is a 
wire attached with a ring on it. To 
the ring is attached a good stout string, 
and to this string is fastened a com- 
mon snap hk. Place b No 2 on Bb Nol, 
snap h on same ring, an@ your highest 
ideal of a perfect corn marker will be 
realized. I use e for handles when turn- 
ing at the end of field. 

——_—_ > ——_—- 

Preventing Smut in Grain. 

GEORGE C. HILL & SON, WISCONSIN. 


Our experience in treating seed grain 
to prevent smut covers two seasons. 
For several years previous to 1898 there 
was a noticeable increase of smut in 
the oat crop in many of the western 
states. At that time the experiment 
stations advised soaking the seed in a 
solution of formalin and water, at the 
rate of one ounce of formalin in three 
gallons of water, sufficient for one 
bushel of seed, to soak 15 minutes, then 
drained and spread on a floor to dry be- 
fore sowing. The solution was used 
only once. We procured one pound of 
formalin and treated 16 bushels of seed. 
This was drilled in on ten acres. Not a 
single smutty head was seen in that 
field, and the crop was healthy and free 
from rust. 

Using seed from this crop for the crop 
of 1899, though untreated, no smut was 
seen. But in 1901 the disease had be- 
come prevalent in Wisconsin, 


COMPLETE. 


very 





amounting to 20% of the oat crop, as 
reported from the experiment station. 
Prof R. A. Moore of the station vis- 
ited our field and found 25% of smut 
heads, by actual count. Oats from this 
crop were used for seed last spring, 
and were treated according to directions 
sent out from the station, the winter 
previous. 

The method is as follows: One pound 
of 40% formaldehyde in 50 gallons of 
water wiil make sufficient to treat 50 
bushels of seed. In order to facilitate 
the work, the liquid was put in two 
casks. One and a half bushels of oats 
were put in a gunnysack and hung in 
the cask for 20 minutes. The sacks 
were then lifted and allowed to drain 
a couple of minutes, and then spread 
on a floor about 6 inches in depth, and 
shoveled over occasionally. 

The oats absorbed some of the liquid 
and increased in bulk fully one-third, 
and besides were damp when put in the 
drill. The result was, that with the 
cups wide open, not much more than 
the equivalent of one bushel of dry 
oats were drilled on an acre. The drill 
is an old one. Possibly those of more 
recent date would do better. Butin any 
case, this swollen, damp condition of 
the seed needs to be taken into ac- 
count. 

There was a little smut in the crop, 
estimated to be 3 to 5%. What the re- 
sult would have been without treat- 
ment it is hard to say, but judging 
from the unusual amount of loose smut 
in the spring wheat, from seed not 
treated, it is believed that a large 
amount of smut was prevented in the 
oat crop. 

We are satisfied that the seed for 
all our spring grain crops should be 
treated to prevent the dirty disease. 
Although the method of treatment first 
described and used is the most costly 
(one ounce of*formalin to the bushel), 
we believe it the best, because the liq- 


uid is used only once, while by the 
quid is used only once, while by the 
last described method it is used over 


and over, and soon becomes black and 
dirty. 
Sn a eT 
Sowing Clover Seed in Corn Belt. 


QO. H. BARNHILL, IOWA. 





The method of sowing clover seed 
must be governed by soil and climatic 
conditions. On account of the varai- 
tion of the seasons, it is impossible to 
sow clover with assurance of success. 
If the seed be covered the same depth 
each year it may be too deep.in a wet 
season, and too shallow in a dry one. 

The principal problem is the depth to 
fcover. Under certain conditions, clover 
seed will grow without any covering 
whatever. This is the case where a 
field of clover reseeds itself. The chaff 
acts as a mulch and protects the seed, 
which has all winter to absorb moisture 
and soften the hard shell which pro- 
tects it. 

On heavy clay soil the seed can be 
sown on winter wheat, the heaving of 
the ground in freezing and shawing af- 
fording sufficient covering in some sec- 
tions. Here in the west the soil is too 
dry and loose in texture to make this 
method a success, as the surface of the 
soil dries out too fast, leaving the seed 
without sufficient moisture. If the 
ground be harrowed after the seed is 
sown the latter will have sufficient cov- 
ering, and the wheat will also be ben- 
efited. This is one of the best ways of 
securing a stand of clover. 

CLOVER SOWN WITH OATS. 

In southwestern Iowa, most clover 
seed is sown with oats on corn stubble 
and the ground cultivated with a four- 
shovel corn plow and then harrowed. 
This is a crude method, but fairly suc- 
cessful. .The disk is sometimes used in- 
stead of the cultivator. The method of 
plowing corn leaves the row on a ridge, 
and when the seed is cultivated in this 
row is straddled and the ground thrown 
in from both sides, making a still high- 
er ridge. Subsequent harrowing levels 
this ridge down somewhat, but the 





ground is still more or less rough and 
ridgy. I cultivate crosswise as Well ag 
lengthwise, which puts the ground ra 


better shape. In wet seasons it jc bet 
ter to sow the clover after plowing but 
in dry seasons this would not fford 


sufficient covering for the se: 
AMOUNT OF SEED TO HE ACRE, 
Four or five quarts i to 
the acre is sufficient. I always buy the 
best grade of home-grown seed and ‘ 


i COn~ 


of £O00d seed 


sider it false economy to buy heap 
clover seed. The latter usually con. 
tains many weed seeds and is low in 
germinating power. The result is 2 
poor stand of clover and a we edy field, 

Early Champion oats and Early Jaya 
wheat are the best nurse crops. Early 


varieties of oats are rapidly supplant. 


ing the late sorts in this section. They 
are less liable to lodge and can be cut 


a week or two sooner, and gotten out 
of the 


Way so as to give th: young 
clover a chance. Very little wheat js 
grown. I think it would pay to grow 
a larger acreage of fall wheat. 

I sow about ten pecks of oats and 
half as much wheat to the The 
theory of sowing less grain is all right, 
but in practice I have found that weeds 


occupy the ground and hurt the clover 





more than a full crop of grain. I seeq- 
ed my orchard to clover with using 
a nurse crop. The result was a fine 
stand of clover and the trees were not 
injured, as would have been the case 
had small grain been sown. 
aon as mana 
Maintaining Fertility of Wheat Land. 
PROF T. L. LYON, NEB EXPER 
Our land here is deteriorating rapidly, 


Plowing under green stuff is very un- 
certain, as the ground may be tuo hard 
and dry at the right time. What treat- 
ment would you suggest. What com 
mercial fertilizers would be ficial? 
[Sydney Harris, Nebraska. 

You have met a condition sure to con- 
front every grain growing region where 
large numbers of farm animals are not 


kept. Wheat growing regions are par- 

ticularly liable to suffer in this respect, 

because the great bulk of the crop is 

sold from the farm and none of the 

fertilizing material it contained is re- 
n 


turned. The fertilizing constituent most 
needed in the soils of central Nebraska 
is not that contained in the mineral 
matter of the soil, but in the com- 
posing vegetable matter. 

The readiness with which the soil in 
this region absorbs air and the smal! 
loss from leaching makes the mineral 
fertilizing constituent of the soil very 
abundant and accounts for the large 
crops of winter wheat that ha been 
harvested in central Nebraska since 
winter wheat has been introduced in 
that region. It requires, however, the 


presence of considerable vegetable mat- 
ter in these soils to bring this fertiliz- 


ing material into an available form 

and to keep the soil from’ compacting 

when wet and from blowing when dry. 

KEEP UP THE SUPPLY OF VEGETABLE MAT- 
TER, 

The problem of maintaining fertility 

in the soil of central Nebraska is pret- 


ty nearly that of keeping up the supply 


of vegetable matter in the soil. Unfor- 
tunately the conditions that make the 
mineral plant food available in the soil 
contribute to rapidly burn out the 
vegetable matter, and to prevent fresh 
manure from decomposing, and thus 
leaves the soil loose and dry. It is very 
desirable, therefore, to have manure as 
well rotted as possible before adding 
it to the soil, which can be done by 


piling the manure with perpendicular 


sides and then running water from thé 
windmill onto the pile, being careful 
thaf not so much water is added as 
to leach out the manure. Simply use 


enough to keep it well moistened. 


HANDLING GREEN 


BARNYARD MANURE 
MANURING. 
Another way of handling manure 
soils of this kind is to spread it in the 
fall and early winter and allow the 
winter and spring rains to leach in as 
much of it as possible. If the manure 
is coarse and dry in the spring, rake 
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it up and dispose of it as best you 
it up a 


nure spread in this way upon 


ee reat serves as a protection 
during winter, and at the same 
time much fertilizing material to 
the sol , : 
whe irnyard manure is not avail- 
able manure produced by grow- 
ing a » on the land _and plowing it 
under ile green is an excellent means 
of bringing fresh vegetable matter into 
the soil ‘owpeas are perhaps the very 
pest cr for this, although the seed 
ig expe! >, costing 75 cents to $1 an 
acre. . seed is large and easily ger- 
minate en when the ground is rath- 
er dry. The large size of the seed 
makes it possible to plant deep enough 
to brit in contact with the mois- 
tened s Seed can be drilled in rows 
and cultivated with a corn cultivator. 
If the ground is not too dry after tak- 
ing off the crop of winter wheat, a 
good green manuring crop can be pro- 
duced. Under ordinary circumstances, 
however, land on which a green crop 
had bee plowed under would be too 
loose to seed to wheat that fall, and 
should be planted to corn or some other 
crop the following spring. 
USE OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS LIMITED 
It is by such means as these that the 
splendid wheat land of tcentral Ne- 
praska is to have its productiveness 
maintain Mineral fertilizers can be 
of only limited value, and cannot be 
substituted for vegetable ones. The 
use of a phosphate fertilizer in connec- 
tion with the ones just mentioned may 
in some portions of the state be found 
beneficial, and dried blood and other 
forms of organic fertility might also be 
beneficial, but it is doubtful whether 
they would be financially profitable. 





An Ideal Agricultural Educator. 


Recently we called attention to the 
appointment of Prof L., H. Bailey as 
the successor to Prof I. P. Roberts as 
dean of the college of agriculture at 
Cornell university. Many who are in- 
timately acquainted with the splendid 
work that Prof Bailey has accomplished 
along horticultural lines and the in- 
fluence his teachings and practical ap- 
pication of truths has had upon agri- 


know little or noth- 
ing aout the man himself. His very 
presence in the classroom, laboratory 
or field is an inspiration to students. 
They do not work -because they have 


@Uure in general, 


to, but because it is a pleasure to work 
under the guidance of a master of this 
sort. 

In his private life Prof Bailey is quiet 
and unassuming. He is an ideal teach- 
er and investigator. To his students 


he is what an ideal father is to his son; 
always having in mind their imterests 
and watching carefully to see where he 


can best improve an opportunity to in- 
spire and lead those who are seeking 
instruction. In our opinion, the ideal 
teacher is not the one who can talk 
the most, but the one who can give 
the greatest amount of inspiration to 


the individual who desires to find out 


something for himself. In this, Prof 
Bailey is an ideal type of agricultural 
educator; students who have worked 
under him have carried away with 
them one thought, that there is more 
in doing than in seeing and saying. 
After many years of careful appli- 
cation, he has developed a type of life 
and business that was perfectly agree- 
able to him. It was the logical out- 
come of the long working out of his 
ideal. His splendid work in horticul- 
tural literature stands as a monument 
to him. Now comes a new line which 
cuts squarely across the field in which 
he stands paramount. No doubt he 
has felt that there may. come a time in 
4man’s life when he cannot do what he 
Wants to do and still bea man. Not as 
4 matter of choéce, but as one of ne- 
cessity, he has been obliged to lay 
down the special lines of work for 
Which h is so well adapted, leaving the 


Past behind and stepping into a broader 
and newer field of usefulness. He goes 
into the new position with all the zeal 
and energy that he can command. 
There are possibilities before the col- 


lege of agriculture and greater respon- 
sibilities connected with it than ever 
before. We have no doubt he will be 
equal to every emergency that con- 
fronts him and that the institution will 
continue to advance under his immedi- 
ate supervision. In a recent letter re- 
garding the situation he says: “I will 
do my best. I shall give up all work 
that will in the least interfere with 
my usefulness and efficiency and will 
give my red blood to the new work 
with hope and love.” 

We know that:Prof Bailey does not 
care to have his virtues paraded, but 
still our readers are interested in the 
man. In regard to his life he says he 
is afraid it will read something like 
Mark Twain’s “G°t up, washed, went 
to bed.” He was born on a farm in 
Michigan. His father is one of the best 
known fruit growers in that state, Al- 
though now nearly 83 years, he is plan- 
ning to plant a peach orchard the com- 
ing spring. He is thoroughly in love 
with nature and in this respect his dis- 
tinguished son has inherited much. 
Prof Bailey attended the Michigan agri- 
cultural college and was graduated in 
1882. For two years thereafter he was 
private assistant to Dr Asa Gray, the 
world-renowned botanist of Harvard 
university. While there he did consid- 
erable editorial work along horticultu- 
ral lines. 

In 1885 he was called to his alma mater, 
Michigan agricultural college, and ac- 
cepted the professorship of horticulture 
and landscape gardening, which posi- 
tion he held until 1888, 
to Cornell university to accept the chair 
of general and experimental horticule 
ture in 1888. Part of the year he spent 
abroad and he really took up the ace 
tive work in New York in 1889. Hig 
subsequent history is well known. He 
writes, “From that time until this I 
have tried to be busy.” No one will 
question the fact that his teachings 
and writings have had a wider, bene- 
ficial effect upon experimental horti- 


culture and horticultural literature in 
this country than that of any other 
man. 


sciatica onan 
Feeding Problems Discussed. 
DR W. H. JORDAN, N Y EXPER STA, 





Can oats and peas be grown together, 
cut and put in silo for summer feeding 
in July, to any advantage? I was a 
resident of Oregon and Washington 12 
years and there we used oats and clo- 
ver in silo with good results.—[F. H., 
New York. 

I do not regard oats and peas as a 
good silo crop, and there seems to be 
no reason for putting such a crop into 
the silo to be used for summer feeding. 
If the oats and peas are sown on suc- 
cessive dates, it is possible to have a 
green crop to cut during quite @ period 
of the summer, and certainly the ma- 
terial is more valuable in the fresh 
condition than it is after undergoing 
the fermentations in the silo. By a 
proper rotation of soiling crops, begin- 
ning with rye, following with oats and 
peas, clover, corn and barley and peas 
for late feeding, there is no need of 
using anything but corn for a silo crop. 

PN SEE 

Drainage—One of the most impor- 
tant means of controlling the percent- 
age of soil moisture is by drainage. 
Tile drainage tends to loosen the soil, 
so that the rainfall is carried down 





through the _ soil, instead of being 
washed off the surface in surface 
drains. It tends to break up large com- 


plex soil grains, so that the water hold- 
ing capacity of the soil is increased by 
under drainage.—[A..D. Shamel. 


Sweet Potatoes are probably more 
easily frostbitten than any other veg- 
etable in this part of the country. In 
fact, they should be handled like eggs. 
When chilled they are fit only for feed- 
ing purposes. They should not be fed 
to milch cows, as they give the milk 
and butter a peculiar flavor.—[{G. C. 
Bell, East Tennessee. 


Fertilizers for Oats and Barley—In 
some New York tests the largest yields 
of oats and barley were obtained from 
the use of soluble phosphates, 
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Si er Serica nate 
carry 4 y no hs ete 
{none of these wagons. Fo mab mak: : ed whee 5 
to Ot any wagon. 2 Write for the entalog. Itis <4 





‘Farm pe nto 


Handy Fé for both the man and team. 
~4 4 ee ares 








ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 








Broad Tired Wheels Make Light Draft 

and avoid rutting flelds. Shafts or tongue for one 

or two horses, Quick adjustment for drilling or 

poppe _— orslow spreading. Soon makes 
14 


( cost in savin . Free circ. and testimonials, 
Belches Qa Sevier. A. T. Co,, 
20, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 








Announcement 


We have obtained the Court’s decree against two | 


/_PLOWING MADE EASY. 
fy The Wonder Plow Attachment cam 
L a) be attach 
bel, 
AGENTS WANTED. Fast seller 
charge 


to beam of any plows 
4 y, everywhere. Big money for workers. No 


regulates depth and width of furrow; 
for exclusive territory. vess at once. 


eaves 1-3 draft on horses, relieves 
WONDER PLOW CO., 14 Factory 8+., Saint Clair, Mick, 







additional manufacturers who have been ——- 
seller 0 patent. ty Te of law is: “The m 


ringing device are alli inthe 

es to the a of the patent infringed.” 

The Japeesille Machine Co. and the Keystone 

Farm Machine Co. are the ony firms licensed to 
use a flat tooth covered by o | 
Sealy warn cules and users 0 fa. | 
ly have ve the 60,000" Hallock” W eeders done | 

the work for which they were designed, that one 

maker after another sought to copy it. ‘However, 

by the various Courts’ decisions, these makers are 
compelled to otsacen the manufacture of a | 








all labor of man, as you need not 
Jhold plow handles to do perfect 
Dy plow ing. 10 your old boy can plow 
in hardest so 











Weeder having fiat teeth, and they are now 
enting with other shapes; but it is the flat — 
th that made the “Hallock” Weeder famous, —— M 
Sica music iis dangerous ucaniariging | | EMPEKA Dove the 2 orees 
nm sustain 8 dangerous to usean 
tooth. Write Yor a descriptive circulars and p Work of Cultivators 








Made in sections for rows or 
small lots. Light, handy, 
durable, Excellent for straw- 

~ berry and small 

fruit cultivation. 


HALLOCK WEEDER & CULTIVATOR C0. 
Box 804 York, Pa. 









Send 4 cents postage 
for illustrated catalog 


BEFORE BUYING 
A NEW HARNESS rit), ctccsto consumer 


KING HARNESS CO., No. 9 Lake St., Owego, N. Y. 


666686 


New way to smoke meatin a few hours with 
Bg on $ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. by) - 
ade from hickory wood. Delicious flavor. ‘old on ys 
Cleaner, cheaper. No smoke house needed. Send POWER SPECIALTY CO 
forcircular, E. KRAUSER & BRO, Milton, Pa. | § 126 Liberty St, Now Yorks) 


ba ee 


fron Age Implements 


from seed-time to harvest 1 Re ee Wheel 


If you are doing any kind of farm or garden 
work slowly DY reg ed and oe gee 
write and earn how quickly, easily, 
and cheaply you can do it with 
the proper Iron Age tools. 
The new Iron © Book 
describes them all. Free. 








} “WATER RAISES ITSELF 2 


eee mnnaes = armas q 


RIFF eas 


satienr sie totale 
mee 
trial. 



































































H AVE Ri CH MI ELLOW LAND, ition troop draining 
ollow throu; 
® with 8 Roun 
ant: OULTURAL DRAIN TILE, Fo uri peeme cee oR TACHBO: g@ these 
n = Sewer Pipe, Ked and Fire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linings 
and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 


Cement &c. Write for prices. John H. Jackson, 70 8rd Av. Albany. N.Y. 
| 












Clod Crusher and Leveler 


Sizes SENT ON TRIAL 
8+r013 1-2 Feer. To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
Agents The best pulverizer — cheapest Riding Har- 


row onearth. We also make walk- 
ing Acmes. The Acme 
crushes, cuts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels all 
soils for all pur- 

oses. Made en- 
fi irely of cast steel 


Wanted 








> and wrought iron 
= —indestructible. 
Guuiege onl Booklet, “4” Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
I deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, etc. 
Address DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MANUPACTURER 7 MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY: 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 













































































































THE CHAMPION 


BUTTERMAKER 


of All the Annual Winter Conventions 


USES U. S. SEPARATORS 


At the Annual Meeting of the Vermont Dairymen’s Association, - Been, 
January 6-8, 1903, there were 150 entries of butter, and that of Mr. J. F. McLa 


Supt. of t 
Topsham, 


98% 


and won 


he Green Mountain Creamery, West 
received the highest score 


POINTS 


GRAND SWEEPSTAKES And GOLD MEDAL 

This butter was made from cream separated by 
creamery size U. S. Separators, and was not 4 
the highest score at this convention, but so far 
season is the 


HIGHEST SCORE AT ANY STATE DAIRY- 


MEN’S CONVENTION. 


THE U. S. ALSO HOLDS WORLD’S 
RECORD FOR CLEAN SKIMMING. 


For Were trade we transfer our Scgemntess from 
ys Minneapolis and Oma 
A. letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Diustrated catalogues free for the asking. 
Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











We Sell Direct. 


It is foolish to pay two or three profits on 


a carriage 


or harness. We sell at unequaled low prises, not be- 


cause our 


goods are “cheap,” but because we save 


heavy expense and the mi dlemen's profita by our 
direct way of selling. 





THE 


Factory 





You 


one fair profit added. We guarantee 


y the exact cost of manufacturing with 


satisfac- 


tion or refund money and pay freight both 


If you need a carriage, harnes 
our 


ways. 
horse 


Ss OF any 


ogue now—it is free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., 


Factory and General Office, Columbus, 
Western Office and Distributing House, St. L 
Write to nearest office. 


0. 
ouis, Me. 








We are the largest manufacturs of vehicles and har 


ness in the world selling to consumers exelu 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS, 
but ship anywhere for examinatio: 
delivery. 
make 195 styles of vehicles and 65 hey of harn 
Large Catalogue FREE—Send pes 
Visitors are always welcome 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS mre. tele LEMART, 





sively. 


n, guaranteeing safe 
You are out nothing if’ not satisfied. We 


Price 


lo, 726 agon. om. As good assells 
IND. yo Extra in. Kelly Rubber Tire $13. 











TEAM and EA FARM HARNESS 





Strong plump steck. 
erfect in size, shape and finish. 
Traces, 1% in.  —tepemmenes 
Pads, hook and terr 
Lines, % in. 18 ft. ry “GREAT 
¥ LEADER because it gives satis- 


faction first, last, and a Sue 
W “Union” Harness will cated, tw 
rice and quality. 










‘scar 6-d BUGGY yy 
TOF ZSSs25 | Has no cqual for tattion 


We guarantee its excellence for 
two years. The Yates Neem rey 
Hasg ther trimmi 









& leather q 
distance, 

trimmings. 1908 atyle * 

aaa THE 4 be — 

+—Y¥- ané satisfacti 





vy whole | wsther tnt collars 
BYERY HARNESS an 





carts, runabouts, road wagons, delivery snd express 






We 
NEW'C. CATALOG = on 


We make sil po ny of harness. =— Dasaesats ay ty the choicest fin fee x; 


ng wagons, trucks, farm 





Also single , truck and surre: harness, tf farm, team and lumber hesaees. 
€a8M BUNER® UNION, Manufacturers of Marnces and ica 7 CHIOAGO, ILE- 








For $2 2.30 | an 


harness 
with 
breech- 













fine 
double 
buggy 


harness ing. 13¢ in 
retails at traces with 
10.00. chain ends 


ickel or Xin.bridles 
Davis Rubber trimmed. 134} with pigeon wing blinds. Xin 
in. traces, 1 in. lines, full kip| lines. Breast straps 13¢ in. with 
collars, open or blind bridles.| snaps and slides. Collars extra 
60 styles buggy harness to se-| 40 styles heavy team harness 
lect from. Single buggy har-| The greatest bargains ever 
ness $4.45 to $21.50. | made. Write forfree catalog. 


$10.75 | 








iron hame tugs, something 
new, most durable made./hames and hame tugs, traces 
Traces 134 in. x 634 ft., doubled| 1X in. Lines 1 in.x 18 ft. Breast 

and stitched, breast straps and/and pole Straps 1% in. Heavy 
martingales 144 in. Lines lin. x| folded breeching. Back straps 
18 ft. Cut from best oak tanned/tig In. Pade, flat,folded, 16 fn_billets. 
With collars, $26.00. ‘« th collars,$27.15. at $38.00. 








leather. 


Don’t Buy 32°07 2c tee Son dethieters we ace maxing MARVIN SMITH C0.,° mien 




















work easier. 
whiffletrees 
down work 





‘The farmer's ‘Handy Harness” saves labor, makes farm 


much damage and annoyance. 
chards, vineyards, hop Fie and for lumberi 









. A practical and up-to-date harness, without 
ortraces. Particularly adapted for all kinds of low- 
where ordinary whiffletrees and traces cause so 


Indispensable for use in or- 
bering, q save 


endorsed by users 
> tos Gesthasinteemetion. Agents Wented. 





THE DAIRY 





Scotch vs American Ayrshires. 


Cc, M. WINSLOW, SEC AYRSHIRE ASSN. 


I have recently received the report of 
the oflicial milking tests of Ayrshire 
cows in Scotland for the year 1902, and 
have selected the five giving the high- 
est record for butter, aiso the five giv- 
ing the highest record in the home dairy 
test in the United States. A compar- 
ison of which is of interest, all being 
official and supposed to be among the 
best of the breed in either country. 

The natural conditions in Scotland 
are more favorable for a large dairy 
yield from the same cows than in 
America, on account of the more uni- 
form moisture in Scotland, and the con- 
sequent succulence of pasturage. The 
record in both countries shows a good 
degree of uniformity and a good class 
of dairy cows. The report is for two 
consecutive milkings. 

RECORDS OF SCOTCH Cows, 


Butter 
Owner Milk fat Sutter 
Ibs Percent ibs 
William Winter.......... 60 3.87 2.73 
James Littlejohn........ 52 3.50 2.11 
W. C. Alexander......... 30 5.92 2.05 
W. C. Alexander.........45 4.47 2.03 
a M6 6 68 66.4006-000 46 3.30 1.76 
er 46 2.13 
AMERICAN. 

mM. ee oF Som. ..51 3.80 2.26 
L. S. Drew.. - onc 4.607 2.25 
Howard Cook.. nndceencouna 46 4.00 2.14 
George H. Yeaton....... 42 4.50 2.10 
W. V. Probasco..... 2:00.47 3.80 2.08 
I spin 5h ons 9090 2.16 


Making Butter | from. a Small Herd. 


MRS E. V. WINN, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Our milk is separated as soon ag pos- 
stble after milking. The cream is cooled 
as quickly as possible, and kept at a 
temperature of about 50 degrees until 
about 24 hours before churning. Then 
I warm it to 70 degrees, and keep it 
@s near that as possible until shortly 
before churning, when I cool it to about 
60 degrees. We-rare makirfg at present 
about 42 pounds butter per week, and 
pack it in pound lumps. 

At present time we are milking six 
cows, but usually milk more than that 
and sell again in the near future. Our 
cows are mostly grade Jerseys. *They 
are fed silage twie a day, with hay 
at noon, and corn neal and cotton- 
seed twice a a day. 


Feeding and Care of a Dairy Herd. 


PROF W. J. FRASER, ILLINOIS. 





No set rules can be laid down for the 
proper feeding of a dairy herd, but 
some of the essential points may be 
mentioned, such as a fair knowledge of 
the character and constituents of the 
different feeds, and careful observa- 
tion and judgment. Much depends upon 
the price of the different feeds, indi- 
viduality of the animal], and length of 
time from calving. To feed intelligent- 
ly and obtain the best results, these 
things must all be taken into. consid- 
eration and each animal fed according 
to its individual needs. This cannot be 
learned from books, but comes only 
from ciose observation and actual prac- 
tice. 

GIVB PLENTY OF FEED. 
The feed of dairy cows should at all 


times be sufficient to supply ample 
nourishment. The amount will, of 
course, vary greatly from month to 


month according to the amount of milk 
the cows are producing. When a good 
cow is in the flush of milk and giving 
from five to six gallons a day, she 
needs much more -nourishment' than 
when giving only a galfn a day or is 
entirely dry. 


This is just where many farmers 
make a mistake; they feed all of the 
cows in the herd practically alike re- 


gardless of their individual needs and 
what they are producing. Such.a prac- 
tice is not only far from economical, but 
it is positively injurious to some cows. 
When a cow is giving a large flow of 
milk she should not only be given more 
feed, but it should be in a more con 
ecentrated form; that is, the grain por- 
tion of the ration should be increased, 





and as she shrinks in 
close of her lactation period the 
amount vf grain may, with prof = 
largely reduced, providing th: 

in good condition. 

As a rule, nutriment can be «yn; 
much more cheaply in the for 
roughage than in grain, and fo; 
reason we should at all times feeg 
much roughage as is consisten+ 4 
good results. Since rough 
most economical 
feed, it is of the 
that all of the hay, 
stored in~the best 
Too much stress cannot be laid : 
ing the best of quality in these feo, 
for if there is an abundan this 
class of feed in good conditio; ow 
will consume large quantities of j 
produce milk much more econon 
than if fed a heavy grain rati 

LIGHT GRAIN RATION ECONOMKK 

Last winter, as grain was exception- 
ally high, most of the cows in the yn; 
versity herd were fed corn silage and 
clover hay, with 


flow The r the 


portion of 7 
utmost in 
cornstalk et he 


possible 


little grain While 
these cows did not make quite as large 
yields as they would have done had 
they beer fed a good grain ration. yet 
they received enough nourishment to 
keep them in good condition and they 
made milk more economically than the 
cows that were fed a liberal allowan 
of grain. Of course, when grain is 





comparatively low, the conditions are 
changed and a larger proportion may 
be fed with economy. 

Under ordinary circumstances t 


least half, by weight, of the dry 
composing a cow’? ration 
roughage; as hay, 
in some cases it may be 
cal to feed all roughage 
ration is of this nature, 


matter 
should b 
corn stover, ete, and 
more economi- 
When half the 
the remainde 


should consist of concentrates; as 
grain, oil meal, gluten meal, ete. The 
proportion between these will depend 
upon the condition of the cows, the 
amount of milk they are producing, 


and the comparative value of feeds 

It is of the utmost importance that 
cows be reasonably well fed at all times 
and never allowed to become poor. If 
they shrink in flow of milk sooner than 
they should, as they will do if not 
properly fed, it is almost impossible to 
bring them up. agaim during this pe- 
riod of lactation, and a 
loss is the result. 
SOILING CROPS AS SUPPLEMENTARY FEEDS 

Shortage of feed eccasionally 
toward spring, before time to turn onto 
pasture, and farmers hesitate to pur- 
chase more, but this is the poorest kind 
of economy, for we must at all times 


considerable 


comes 


give cows a fair ration to obtain th 
best results. A shortage of feed also 
frequently occurs during the hot, dry 
weather of summer, when pastures 


short. At this time it is of great im- 

portance that the pasture be supple- 

mented with some other green feed 
All farmers should raise a small 


amount of soiling crops for this pur- 
pose, bwt if this has not been done, it is 
aes | more economical to feed from 
the general crop of clover, oats or corn, 
whichever is in the proper condition f 
feeding, rather than allow the coy 
go without sufficient feed and § 
the results of an excessive shrinkage 
in the flow of milk, which is bound to 
follow if the cows do not have 
feed in the hot weather, when the 
are so troublesome. 

Another important matte 
dairymen fail to realize is that ws 
should at all times be treated 
kindness and gentleness to get the be 
results. One occasionally visits a dairy 
farm where the are brought 
from the pasture on a run, driven t? 
the barn by a dog or hired man 0 
horseback, like steers into a slaugl u F 
house. The best results can never ¥© 
accomplished in this way. This is not 
a mere thory, but a matter of jollars 
and cents, for cows: will give much more 
milk when gently handled than when 
roughly treated. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’ 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Experience with Sheep. 





Ohio state fair last fall S. 


At the 


Blamer & Son of Licking county, O, 
Sates 1 a splendid lot of Delaine and 
Spanish Merino sheep. Mr Blamer has 
peen breeding high grade sheep for 
about quarter of a century. He is 
-» enthusiast and gives careful per- 
pe attention to his flock. In an in- 
re rview he gave American Agriculturist 
the following facts about his methods: 


“How long have you been interested 


in sheep, and how many head have 
you at present?” We began breeding 
thorou >hbreds in 1878 and have at pres- 
ent about 125 head, all of which are 
recorded in the Standard Delaine and 
Spanish Merino register. We _ raise 
spring mbs, but for stock purposes 
only. 

“In what sort of an inclosure do you 
keep your arimals during the winter 


months?” In good warm sheds, about 
9) head in a place. We don’t like to 
crowd them. We feed corn, oats, bran 
ana good clover hay. We use about one 
pint of the concentrated feeds per head 
each day. We turn them out of their 
sheds and let them go to their water 
own account. Their salt is al- 
them in boxes provided for 


on thei 


ways before 


forage for hogs, as they furnish a very 
rich ration on ‘which the hogs thrive 
well. Such a crop may be pastured off 
green or allowed to ripen. 


Mange or Texas Itch of Horses. 


This disease corresponds to scab in 
sheep. It has been reported several 
times during the past year in various 
parts of Indiana and Prof R. A. Craig 
calls attention to it in a recent exper- 
iment station newspaper bulletin. He 
finds that the majority of these reports 
came from people who have recently 
brought western horses into the state 
and that native horses have contracted 
the -trouble from these importations. 
The disease is due to a small parasite 
or itch mite, which affects the horse 
only. It spreads by contact or using 
harness or blankets from diseased an- 
imals. 

The earliest symptom is intense itch- 
ing, as shown by the animal rubbing 
against trees, fences, sides of the stall, 
etc. Blanketing increases the irritation. 
The affection usually begins with some 
small patch and gradually extends over 


the body. If the skin be examined 
carefully, it will be found quite red, 
there will be numerous small eleva- 








A PRIZE WINNING DELAINE RAM AT OHIO STATE FAIR 


The animal shown above was considered one of the best Delaines that 





had been seen in the Ohio ring for many years. He was an easy winner at 
the Ohio state fair last fall. He was bred and is owned by S. Blamer & Son 
of Licking county, O. 
that purpose in their sheds. Wedo not tions looking somewhat like pimples, 
shear any until April 1. and the hairs will show matting. 
[ believe the sheep industry could be Crusts form, the hair falls out, leav- 
extended profitably in our section if ing large, dry patches. In extensive 
farmers would~ take hold of it more —infection, the skin becomes thickened 
carefully. The Delaines we breed are and rigid, the animal loses flesh, be- 
a dense fleece, covered from tip of the comes generally debilitated and some 
nose to end of toes. For a mutton sheep of them may die. 
they take the lead. They shear here The disease responds readily to 
from 12 to 25 pounds of fine, crimpy treatment. A strong solution of any 
wool, with plenty ps white oil. of the sheep dips, especially creolin or 
coal tar preparations, or tobacco ex- 
Best Spring Forage for Hogs. tracts ‘will soon arrest it. The wash- 
F J. H. SKINNER, INDIANA. ing should be thorough and repeated 
once a week until the animals have 
Replying to the inquiry of J. McV., fully recovered. The harness, stalls, 
Imay say that there is no forage plant etc, should be washed with a similar 
Which will quite fill the place of rape. solution to prevent reinfection. 
It is easily and cheaply grown, comes eee eee 
i early and furnishes a large amount Preventing Calf Cholera. 
of succulent forage, which is greatly D. P. FORNEY. 
relished by hogs and sheep. When not 


pastured too closely it will sprout up 
and make a second, and sometimes a 
third crop if there is sufficient moisture 
in the soil. 

One may also have a succession of 
this by sowing at intervals of ten days 
OF two weeks. Rape may also be sown 
in oats, as—it will ordinarily stand 
smothering and come on after the oat 
crop is harvested. 

Oats and peas also make a splendid 





As the season is approaching when 
this disease is always most likely to 
appear, its discussion and the record of 
my experience with it may be timely. 
What we mean by calf cholera is that 
malignant form of disease which usu- 
ally appears from one to three days af- 
ter the birth of the calf, and differs 
from scours, which is usually due to 
digestive derangement and nothing 
more, It is always more prevalent in 


LIVE STOCK. AFFAIRS 





the spring, generally most in March, 
just about the time the cows are shed- 
ding their hair and are _ debilitated 
thereby. The disease is born with the 
calf. Its cause must therefore be looked 
for in the cow, or in her treatment 
previous to the birth of the valf. 

This last I take to be the most im- 
portant element .in the solution of the 
problem. If the cow is all right, the 
calf is almost sure to be in the same 
condition. In some cases I have no- 
ticed that when the calf does recover, 
and they seldom do, it always begins 
to lick the whitewash of the stable 
and scrape off the outer portions of 
the boards as soon as it is able to do so. 
This led me to believe that one cause 
was the lack of these elements in the 
animal’s system. Last spring I had 
three cases in my herd in March. Af- 
ter lingering around a short time I 
killed them all. 

I then took amother cow, due to calve 
in about 30 days, and fed her a small 
handful of slaked lime and wood ashes 
twice a day in bran. In due time she 
calved and the calf came through all 
right. This cow was in the stable with 
the others and calved in ¢he same loose 
stall where the others did, without any 
special disinfection of the place or any 
attempt to guard ‘against contagion: 

After that, the other cows in the 
herd were turned to pasture. There was 
no more cholera in the calves and has 
been none up to date. From this I in- 
fer that in many cases it is due to the 
lack of mineral matter in the food of 
the cow, and I would suggest to those 
who have trouble in their herds to try 
feeding a mixture of lime, wood ashes 
and bone dust to their cows previous 
to calving, and note the results. Treat 
the disease on the same basis as that 
on which we treat hog cholera. 

_ 





Turning Cows on Pasture in Spring 
—Every owner of a cow. welcomes the 
time when the animal can be turned 
out to pasture. Not only is the labor 
and expense involved in winter feed- 
ing done away with, but every cow is 
expected to give the best results of 
the year when on grass. In changing 
from dry feed to grass, it is well to go 
somewhat slowly, especially if the flow 
of milk is large. The young, immature 
grass, especially in early spring, as is 
well known, contains a large amount 
of water, a condition commonly calied 
washy. Wheat and rye pastures are of 
the same nature. The dry feed ration 
should, therefore, be continued and be 
gradually reduced for two weeks or 
more after the grass is large enough to 
support the cows.—[C. H. Eckles, Mis- 
souri Experiment Station. 





| aie 


Spring Medicine 


There is no other season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in the 
Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and im- 
poverished—a condition indicated by 
pimples and other eruptions on the 
face and body, by deficient vitality, 
loss of appetite, lack of strength, and 
want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and 
rich, create appetite, give vitality, 
strength and animation, and cure all 
eruptions. Have the whole family be- 
gin to take them to-day. 





“Hood's Sarsaparilla has been used in 
our family for some time, and always 
with good results. Last spring I was all 
run down and got a bottle of it, and as 
usual received great benefit.” MISS 
BEULAH BOYCE, Stowe, Vt. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 































































































There are two kinds 


of Cream Separators. 


ou The ¢ 
2 Zax 
Sharples 
Tubular Separators 
and the others. 

The Sharples has a plain,simple,effec- 
tive, easily washed bow] that can’t get out 
of order, becauseit has no complicated parts. 
The others, without exception, have com- 
plicated cones, discs, partitions and graters, 
difficult to wash and frequently out of order. 

The difference is vast. It’s : 
the difference be- 
tween success and 
“a failure. 
Talk” won’t explain 
the difference. But 
thought and judgment 
and experience will, We 
have a handsomely illus- 
trated paper that will help you, or 
we'llsend you a Sharples Tubu- 
lar and let you try it for 
yourself, 
Sharples Co., 


P, M. Sharples, 
Chicago, lils. West Chester, Pa. 








ream SEPARATORS 


Allabout ry and other * for the 


dairy and creamery. 4. H. REID, Philadelphia 


Bwine V, ogg sera ag a, 8 stone 

from rooting. 0848 different 
Horns. Price $1 MeO, “Bend $1 for trial. csr mares eee 
ance. Pat'd May 6, 1902. Hog and Osif Holder only Tbe. 


FARMER BRIGHTON, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


ABORTION|°°ryoo "to" 
parang 
Kellogg Condition 

aie - pee ta Powder is the Best Known 


and the most successful 
cure for these disease® in the world? Used by 
successful live on men everywhere. Write 
for a Address, 


KELLOGG CO., St. Paul, Minn. ” 


























! ARROW BRAND gecht?@!t ng 


can be laid on 
top of old 
shingles with- 
out tearing off 
the old roof. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO, Send for free 
80 Pine Street, New York. samples. 


SOLID FACTS! 
ALL WEARERS 


OF THE ORIGINAL 











BR 
OILED CLOTHING 


SAY IT Is 
THE BEST 





A.J TOWER CO. BO 


STON, MA: 
10f TOWER CANADIAN CO,, Limited, TOR 0, CAN. 














Short — Need Full Weight 

If your crops sre short you need & 
scale worse than ever. Prices will 
range higher, and every pound should 
be weighed on reliable, high 
grade scales. The Oagood 
ff fitsthe bill. Prices and terms 
reasonable, Free Catalogue. 

105 «© Central St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 


KICKING, 


Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free, 


PROP. JESSE R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


MAKES FOUR COWS 
EQUAL FIVE 


An actual saving of 20% over the old 
method of setting milk in pans is made 
by the use of the 
SUPERIOR CREAM EXTRACTOR 
(No water mixed with the milk) 
Does the work in 60 to 90 minutes, leav- 
ing milk sweet and fresh for table use. 
Write for %5.00 Premium Offer. 
SUPERIOR FENCE MACHINE CO. 
Grand Biver Detroit, H 
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Profitable 
Planting 


always results where a Keystone Corn 
Planter is used. Drops the kernels in 
hill or drills any distance apart and 
80ws any kind of pulverized fertilizer 
with utmost satisfaction. Works well 

Does not crack 





the grain and aot beans, peas, etc. 
Frame is steel, making a durable 
machine which’ is a pleasure to use, 
You'll never regret the purchase of a | 


Farquhar Keystone 


Corn Planter 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., 
York, Pa. 


| 
| 
! 
Send for free Uys . | 
illustrated 4 ' } 


—~ came 
n¢ 


machinery. 





Ta the old days of the first harvester 
“* DEERING” 
was a name to conjure with. 


When the woodeframe binder came into ase 
** DEERING” 
meant the best your grandfather could get 


When the first stecleframe binder appeared 
“*DEERING” 


was the name it bore. |t was a general favorite. 


Derr FRING PINDER 
How as then, “* DEERING "* stands for excellence, 
Deering Division, 
International meee Co. of ae, Caine, 











FOR SALE—Valuable River Farm with horses, 
cows andimplements. BOX 145, Waverly, N. Y. 


PEDICREED PEACH TREES. 
New Fruits and Berries—Low Prices. 
Everything for the Fruit Grower. Catalog FREE. 
Lindsley’s Nurseries, Whitehouse, N. J. | 











FARM AND GARDEN FERTILIZING 


Liberal User of Fertilizers. 


D. D. DENISE, MONMOUTH COUNTY, W J 
In the use of commercial fertilizers 
there is much difference of opinion. 


Having used commercial fertilizers for 


80 years, and for the past 25 years 
mixed what I used, and have carried 
on many experiments with the differ- 
ent ingredients mixed in different quan- 


tities for various crops, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that all soils do not 
need the same kind of fertilizer. Each 
farmer should experiment to learn 


| what is best adapted to his soil to pro- 


duce various crops. 
For potatoes I use a fertilizer ¢hat 
contains from 4'%4 to 5% ammonia, 10% 


acid, 10% muriate of potash, 
from 1000 to 1200 pounds 


phosphoric 
and distribute 


per acre in the row. For grasses, not 
clover, at the rate from 300 to 400 
pounds per acre, composed of from 7% 
| to 8% nitrogen, 8 to 8%% phosphoric 
acid, and 3 to 3%% potash. It is not 
applied until the weather gets’ warm 
and the grass begins %0 grow. 

For my orchards I use a fertilizer 
composed of bone meal and muriate of 
potash with a small amount of dried 
blood, applied broadcast early in the 
spring at the rate of 1000 pounds per 
acre. With these amounts applied I 
expect fair crops. The past season I 
sold from 42 acres 5038 barrels apples, 
pears and potatoes. To be a successful 
farmer one must be liberal with ferti- 
lizers. 

a eee 
Farm Fertilizer Problems. 
DR L. L, N Y EXPER STA, 


VAN SLYKE, 


Would a mixture of hard wood ashes, 
analysis § to 7 potash, 1 to 8 acid, 35 
to 50 lime, acid phosphate guaranteed 
analysis 14% and nitrate of soda make 
a good fertilizer for grain and corn? 
In what proportion would you mix the 
three and would it do to mix very long 
before using?—[M. F. W., New York. 

It would be impossible with wood 
ashes, acid phosphate and nitrate of 
soda to get a fertilizer that would be 
high in potash. In other words, it 
would be difficult to make anything 
but a fertilizer of low grade compo- 
sition if any ,considerable amount of 
ashes was used. It would be well if 
ashes were used to supplement by the 
addition of some muriate of potash. I 
would suggest a mixture like the fol- 
lowing for general use: 100 pounds ni- 
trate of soda, 600 pounds acid phos- 
phate, 1200 pounds wood ashes, 100 
pounds muriate of potash. 

= 


Twenty Years with Fertilizers. 

We have been singularly impressed 
by reading the careful compilation of 
the experience Qf farmers who have 
used large quantitfes of eommercial 
fertilizers for many years. These arti- 
cles begamtg be written by Editor Col- 
lingwootl tefi vears ago or more. He 
has made a &specia study every year 
or two stnce Of tM farms and farmers 
who_began using fertilizers a genera- 
tion ago. 

The practical experience of these men 
Gemonstrates that the proper use of 
fertilizers pays every time. It is wone 
aerful how some of these men have 
brought up poor, light, thin soils, to a 
high grade of profithble fertility. This 
is the point—that the Soils have im- 
proved by this method, while at the 
Same time the actual net profit received 
by the farmer has been increased. 

For instance, froma farm of 70 acres 
of ordinary land devoted to general 
farming, D. C. Lewis of New Jersey 
sells from $3000 to $5000 worth of stuff 
annually, such as milk, corm calves, 
cows, hay, pork, wheat and potatoes, 
In fact, this man has sold over a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of crops from every 
one of his 70 acres, since he began using 
fertilizers exclusively, and his soil is in 
better shape to-day tham ever, while 
he is known to have salted down a very 
handsome sum of money out of his 
profits. The five years’ rotation prac- 
ticed on an 18-acre field on the Lewis 
farm shows that the cost of fertilizers 
was only $7.58 per acre for each year, 
The sales averaged $30.52 per 
acre per wear. This leaves an 





$22.49 per 
seeding, labor, interest, 
and profits. The details 
of these rotations, the proper use of 
chemicals and clover, Mr Osborne’s 20 
years’ work with fertilizers in bringing 
up wornout Connecticut soils, experi- 
ence in truck farming, great crops of 
asparagus and potatoes, are fully de- 
scribed in Mr Collingwood’s  bovklet, 
which has been published for free dis- 
tribution by the Mapes fertilizer com- 
pany, as advertised on another page. 

We speak of this here, not to adver- 
fise Prof Mapes's fertilizers, for he tells 
his Own story in our advertising col- 
umns, but that our readers may profit 
by reading this book. It will be very 
helpful to them, whatever form of ma- 
nure or fertilizers they employ, 

Sa aa 


To Raise Early Squashes, 


ESSEX COUNTY, 


average margin of 
to pay for 


other expenses 





J. J. H. GREGORY, MASS. 





If started under glass, use bits of turf 
to plant the seed in rather than flower 
pots, because the rapidly growing roots 
soon fill the pots and then, wind them- 
selves around their sides, with the re- 
sult that when transplanted into the 
open ground, being very tender, they 
break badly, especially if any effort 
is made to spread them. Of turf, that 
from mowing field is better than pas- 
ture, which is too thick and tough. 
Even better than ordinary cold frame 
is the method of planting the seed un- 
der a three-sided hand glass made to 
cover a single hill, for with this the 
seed can be planted on the spot where 
they are to grow, directly in the soil, 
which saves both turf planting and 
transplanting. Two conditions are es- 
sential for success in obtaining an early 
crop, a warm location and manure, 
which shall have the plant food it con- 
tains in an available condition. The 
able writings of our agricultural papers 
have made us all aware that barn ma- 
nure when new has but a small frac- 
tion of plant food it contains in such 
form that plants can utilize it; decom- 
position is needed, and fermentation, 
“heating up” as farmers phrase it, is 
but a development of this. 

Such manure as is well advanced in 
this stage should be used in our squash 
hills; let it heat, if possibie, when put 
there. I need hardly state that it should 
be from. the horse stable. It is a good 
plan to scatter and mix with it very 
thoroughly *a closed handful of nitrate 
of soda to each hill, because this is al- 
ready plant food, it being the one chem- 
ical that requires no change to make 
it such. In making the hills, especial 
care should be taken to begin them 
but little below the surface of the 
ground, as we need to guard against 
the possibility of the young roots be- 
ing chilled by the water of the spring 
rains. With this end in view, the hills 
should be built up sufficiently so that 
the seed when covered should be full 
a couple of inches above the surface 
of the field. : 

If plants are started too early it will 
be necessary to remove the hand glasses 
to give them requisite room before it 
will be safe to do soj as the squash is a 
fast-growing plant, a fortnight of aver- 
age weather after they have broken 
ground would find them with the space 
under the glass filled, the lesson from 
which is that it will. not be wise to 
attempt this process of early raising 
earlier than a fortnight before the or- 
dinary time for squash planting. in any 
given locality. Whether a farmer’s 
market will warrant the extra outlay 
required, which will be mbstly confined 
to the cost of the hand glasses, each 
farmer must be his own judge. 

If a running variety is desired, there 
is but one to pdant, and that is of the 
marrow class, generally cataloged by 
seedsmen as Dunlap’s Marrow. There 
are two strains of this, one being char- 
acterized by a richer sculpturing, which 
makes it very attractive to the eye. 
Of the bush squashes of the crookneck 
class, the Strickler is preferable because 
it attains to double the size of the com- 
mon crookneck. Of the “patty-pan’”’ 
class, the Fordhook bush is an {im- 
proved vawiety: 


acre | 








APPLE 
TREES 


This spring finds us with an 
unusually large stock of extra fine 
young trees. Every tree guaran- 
teed on a whole root, free from dis- 
ease, smooth, vigorous, shapely. 
We want to supply you this spring 
from this matchless stock. 


















Summer Apples. 


Yellow Transparent, Red Astra- 
chan, Summer Rambo, Red June, 
Early Harvest, Golden Sweet, 
Early Strawberry, and others. 


Fall Apples. 


Maiden’s Blush, Gravenstein, 
Fall Rambo, Fallawater, Haas, 
Duchess of Oldenberg and others, 


Winter Apples. 


Jonathan, King, Limber Twig, 
eee Pippin, Northern Spy, 
. W. Greening, R. I. Greening, 
Bnd Beauty, Stark, Scott’s Win- 
ter, Smith’s Cider, Tallman Sweet, 
Wine Sap, Willow Twig,and every 
other kind worth planting. 






















We believe that our spring of 1903 apple 
stock cannot be equalled anywhere. We 
pack so there can be no injury in shipping. 
Absolutely safe arrival guaranteed any- 
where in the United States. 


we are headquarters for Peach and Kieffer 
Pear Trees, Strawberry Plants, Asparagus 
Roots, etc. New spring catalogue mailed 
free. Write at once for special apple list. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, 
Box 19 Berlin, Md.” 


















Dibble’s SEED OATS 
will produce better crops even on thinnest an Our 


varieties have produced over 100 bus. _— acre for entire crops 
py in the Genesee Valley. They will do equally well 
on your farm. “Twentieth Centu Oate"® are heavy, 
bright, prolific and grow ona good, stiff straw, which stands 
up well. Buy — sow rent signs ~ another sea- 
$0D you can su our en —— neighborhoo Our crops are 
wend tron ie groelag aod f ye ly cleaned. Tend. 
Ask also pow wang LS poorer Corn. 


EDWARD F, DIBBLE, womtvs FALUS,.N. ¥. 


p OATS 


» —— es ED if you will only separate it from the rest. 
Varia cnao-1N8 CHATHAM FANNING MILL 
will separate the good from the bad. Separates oats and whe: 

takes cockle out of wheat and plantain out of clover see } 


4M. CAMPBELL FANNING MILL CO., LTD., 
Catalog on application. 117 Wesson Ave. ,Dotroit, Mich: 














You have in your bins 
the best, cleanest, 
purest cE heaviest 








The _ 


Economy 


Silo 


Made of selected lumber, by skilled 
MRA mechanics and special machinery. 

ANNUM “INUIT: Continuous hoops—airtight —the 

best andcheapest. Write forillus- 

Hn % SIUM trated catalogue and information. 

URS §=ECONOMY SILO AND TANK CO, 
BURT 1814 Market 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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General assortment $2 tog3 per 10¢ 
Ase ao pam pear and cherry trees: 
nston, Box 8, Stockley, Dek 


PEACH TREE 


Cireular free. R. 8 


CASH FoR YOUR 


farm, home, business, or othe! 
property (no. matter where loc ate ¢ 
or how large or small) may be ob 
tained through me. Send descrip. 
tion, state price, and get full 
ticularsfree. Est’ d1896. Hig! nest 
references. Offices in 14 cities, 
from Boston to San Francisco. 


» W. M. OSTRANDER 


}1616 N. A. Building, Philade!phia 











See Our Guarantee of Advertiserd 
on Editorial Page, 








Pruning the Gooseberry. 


JOHN W. LLOYD, ILLINOIS. 





If the pruning of gooseberries is neg- 
lected, the bushes fill up with wood and 
the berries become small and difficult 
to pick. The fruit is produced from lat- 
eral buds on one-year-old wood, and 
also on short spurs on wood two or 
more years old. The same spur may 
produce fruit for three or four years 
it the strength of the bush is main- 


SMALL FRUIT CULTURE 


too numerous. The aim is to have the 
new bearing wood as evenly distributed 
as possible. The branches which are 
left are shortened back te from 8 to 
12 inches. A new shoot which is to be 
left to develop into a cane should be 
headed back to a hight of from 16 te 
20 inches, 


The accompanying illustrations show 
a Downing gooseberry bush before and 
after pruning. This bush has been 
pruned every year since it was planted. 

The excessive 








GOOSEBERRY BUSH BEFORE 


tained by proper fertilizing and prun- 
ing. The first two crops from a given 
spur are, however, usually the best. 
The new wood which is produced. in 
a gooseberry bush each season appears 
as new branches arising from buds on 
the previous year’s growth of the canes 
already present, or as new shoots aris- 
ing from the crown of the bush. The 
new branches on the old canes will pro- 
duce fruit from their lateral buds the 
vear following the one in which they 
develop. The new shoots from the 
crown will become fruiting canes when 
two years old if allowed to grow. The 
new branches on a comparatively young 
cane are much stronger than those on 
an old cane. After a cane has reached 


the age of about five years, the new 
growth is likely to be short, weak and 
unproductive. Since a weak new growth 
indicates a general weakening of the 
whole cane, the spurs also, even though 
young, are likely to produce fruit of 
inferior size. AS soon as a cane shows 
signs of weakening it should be re- 


moved, and a new shoot left to develop 
into a cane to take its place. In this 
way the bush may continually be re- 
that it will remain produc- 


new ed, so 





PRUNING, 


amount of wood 
shown in the bush 
before pruning is 
not due to neglect, 
but to the natural 
development of the 
plant under normal 
conditions. A goose- 


berry bush which 
does not make a 
large amount of 


new wood each sea- 
son is too weak to 
amount to much in 
the fruiting line. 
Yet a large portion 
of this new wood 
must be removed in 
order to insure 
large size in the 
fruit and a normal 
growth of wood for 
the next year. 

The best time to 
prune gooseberries is very early in spring, 
before growth starts. For cutting out 
the old canes, a pair of two-hand prun- 
ing shears is the proper tool; and for 
the other pruning there is nothing equal 
to a sharp bill-hook pruning knife. In 
using a pruning knife, the arm should 
be held straight rather than bent at the 
elbow., Otherwise the knife is likely to 
slip and cut farther than the operator 
intended. 





——_—_—_—_— 
Hints on Raspberry Planting. 


Oo. H,. BARNHILL, 


Red raspberries are similar to black- 
berries in their manner of propagation 
and growth. They @re easily cared for 
and should be planted much the same 
as blackberries. They are also easily 
winterkilled, and for this reason are not 
a success in this and many other sec- 
tions. 

Blackcap raspberries are propagated 
from the tip of the vine, which enters 
the ground in midsummer and throws 
out roots in the fall. In removing the 
plant for transplanting a piece of the 
vine is left attached for convenience in 
handling. This old vine soon dies after 





tive and profitable 
for many years, 
Care should be 
taken to avoid 
leaving too many 
young shoots to de- 
velop into canes. If 
the bush is in nor- 
mal condition, the 
aumber of young 
shoots left should 
be just equal to the 
number of old 
canes removed; 


and they should be 
so distributed as to 
keep the bush as 
symmetrical as pos- 
sible. Low-hang- 
ing shoots and 
canes should al- 
Ways be removed. 
A symmetrically 
pruned gooseberry bush. will consist of 
from six to a dozen or so canes of all 
ages from one to about five years, and 
there will be approximately an equal 
number of canes of each age. 

In addition to the cutting away of 
old canes and_ superfluous young 
shoots, the pruning of gooseberries con- 
Sists in thinning out and heading in 
the young wood on the old canes that 
are left. The weak and poorly devel- 
oped branches are removed, as are also 
Some of the stronger ones if they are 











THE SAME BUSH AFTER PRUNING, 


the plant is established in its new 
home. 

Raspberries grow best when planted 
in rich, well drained soil. The ground 
should be deeply plowed and thorough- 
ly pulverized before planting. A small 
furrow may be run where a row is to 
be planted, or holes thrown out with 
a spade for each plant. Straight rows 
make easy cultivating. They should be 
about 7 feet apart and the plants half 
as far apart in the rows. 


In the fall, the tip of the old vine 


makes a bud: or sprout. This is what 
grows in the spring. When plants are 
carried directly from one plantation fo 
another this sprout can be kept from 
injury and an early and _ vigorous 
growth secured. When the plants are 
received from nurseries the sprout will 
usually be found to have been broken 
off in handling. New sprouts will spring 
up and take its place, but growth is 
retarded and the plant more or less in- 
jured. 

Like all trees and plants, raspberries 
should have their roots exposed as lit- 
tle as possible in transplanting. The 
lower ends of the roots should be placed 
deep in the soil, but the sprout should 
be near the surface and covered with 
only an inch or so of loose dirt. It will 
not come through if a lot of dirt is 
packed on top of it. Over the roots the 
dirt should be packed solidly 3 or 4 
inches. If the ground is in proper tilth 
at planting time it will settle consid- 
erably. Remember this, and get the 
plants in deep enough so the cultivator 
will not disturb the roots after the 
ground has settled. 

I consider the Kansas the best of all 
black cap varieties. Older and Gregg 
are standard varieties. 





Growing Vegetables Under Glass. 


A. Cc. M’LEAN, WISCONSIN. 





The vegetables commonly grown un- 
der glass can be grouped into twe gen- 
eral heads: those requiring a cool house, 
as lettuce, radishes and other crops 
which do best in the cool spring, and 
those which require a warm house, as 
tomatoes, cucumbers and those crops 
which need the hot sun in the summer 
to bring them to perfection. Of all the 
cool house crops, lettuce is the most 
important. Immense quantities are 
ferced in the east for the markets of 
New York and Boston, and in the west 
around Chicago and Minneapolis. Head 
lettuce in New York market averages 
about 50 cents a dozen heads for the 
winter season. Grand Rapids forcing, 
a bunch head lettuce sells here in Mad- 
ison wholesale from 35 to 40 cents, and 
there is not enough to supply the de- 
mand. Lettuce is a plant that requires 
a night temperature of 50 to 45 degrees 
and a day temperature of 55 to 60 de- 
grees, although during sunny days the 
temperature runs much higher. 

The soil best suited for lettuce forc- 
ing is generally given as one of a sandy 
nature, loose and friable, with little 
clay and silt. Looseness is of great 
importance to enable the roots to free- 
ly penetrate the soil and keep it from 
waterlogging. In fertilizer experiments 


conducted at the Geneva (N Y) experi- | 


ment station in 1900, by S. A. Beach 
and H. Hasselbring, the best results 
were obtained with a clay loam. The 
planting of lettuce on solid beds rather 
than on benches is in favor with the 
majority of the large growers, The rea- 
son for this is that as the lettuce plant 
is essentially one of a cool nature, the 
soil bed does not become as _ highly 
heated as on the bench. The general 
manner of growing a crop of lettuce is 
briefly as follows: The seed is sown in 
boxes broadcast, pricked out into sim- 
ilar boxes 2 inches apart, as soon as 
first leaves are formed, and then trans- 
planted into the beds when 2 or 4 inches 
high, 4 inches apart for bunch varieties 
and 6 inches for head lettuce. 
Radishes are successfully grown un- 
der the same conditions as lettuce ex- 
cept the soil should be a little heavier. 
They are planted in rows about 4 inches 
apart and thinned as soon as first leaves 
are formed to about % inch apart in 
the rows. The size of seeds is of con- 
siderable importance in the radish crop. 
In some experiments conducted at the 
‘Wisconsin university greenhouses this 
fall there was a marked difference in 
the size and yield of radishes from the 
large seed over those from the small. 
Radishes can be used as space fillers 
and made quite 


in the greenhouse 

profitable. 
Asparagus, rhubarb, celery and cauli- | 

flower are also forced in cool houses, 
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ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK ? 





Thousands of Women Have Kidney Trow.- 
ble and Never Suspect It. 








An interesting letter to our readers 
from Mrs. Gertrude Warner Scott of 


Vinton, Iowa. 
Vinton, Iowa, July 15th. 1902. 

In the summer of 1903, I was taken violently ill, 
My trouble began with pain in my stomach, so 
severe that it seemed as if knives were cutting me, 
I was treated* by two of the best physicians in the 
county, and consulted another. None of them 
suspected that the cause of my trouble was kidney 
disease. They all told me that I had cancer of 
the stomach, and would die. I grew so weak that 
I could walk any more than a child a month 
old, and I only weighed sixty pounds. One day my 
brother saw in a paper an advertisement of Dr, 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy. He bought me a bottle at our drug 
store and I took it. My family could see a change 
in me, for the better, so they obtained more, and 
I continued the use of Swamp-Root regularly, I 
was so weak and run down that it took considerable 
to build me up again. I am now well, thanks to 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and weigh 148 pounds, 
and am keeping house for my husband and brother, 
on a farm. Swamp-Root cured me after the doctors 
had failed to do me a particle of good. 

Gratefully yours, 


Sediaata Vern Seo 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. Recommended and taken by 
physicians, used in hospitals and in- 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you, a sample bottle will be 
sent absolutely free, by mail, also a 
book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
its wonderfub cures. Address Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and be 
sure to mention reading this generous 
offer in American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchasé the regular fifty-cent and one- 
dollar size bottles at the drug stores 
everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. ; 

SOREN EIEE ERE OO 


GRAPE VINES O22 Porttsxn, N. ¥. 





GRAPE NURSERIES, in 
the center of the famous veecense Sapo 
Belt, produce the finest grape vines in the 
world. Prices as low as those of any regatable 
grower.—STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo., Portland, N.Y.) 
10 Packets PEZTA2r" GARDEN FEEDS 
J. FRANK a Seedsman, Box E, Stevens, Pas 
S“ZIGET A GOOD 
AIS | WIND MILL 


i Don’t buy a poor wind mill. Den't 
1 pay adouble price. Send direct te 
ur factory for catalogue of-the 


Freeman 
Steel Wind Mills. 


and four post angle steel towers. A 
complete line of pumping and power 
mills of the highest grade at extreme> 
ly low prices. We can save you 
money on a good article. 

S. Freeman @ Sons Mfg. Co.. 
\ 104 Hamilton St., Racine, Wis. 


A complete line of Feed and Ensi Cutters, 
* Cora Wood Saws, etc., at low prices, 














See Our Guarantee of Advertisers. 
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ave a reputation backed by an experience of 50 years. 
We sell plants only, and always on their own roots. Sent, 


safe arrival guaranteed, to any pointin the United States. 
Grown by our own special methods, they have vigor and 
Any one can sficceed with them. 


New Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1903, a superbly illustrated book of 172 pages, 5 beauti- 
ful colored plates, fis the Leading Rose Catalogue of 


vitality. Send for the 


America. It describes nearly 1000 varieties. Tells you 
all we bave learned in 50 years about growing Roses and 
about all other flowers worth growing. Flower and 
Vegetable oo @ Specialty. This great book 
ee forthe asking. Grand premium offers, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
70 Greenhouses. Established 1850. 








GREAT CROPS OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


And How To Grow Them 


The best book on strawberry growing ever written. 
It tells 
ever produced. The 
Physiology and expiains how to make plants bear 
Big Berries and Lots of Them. The only thor- 


oughbred scientifically grown Strawberry Plants 
to be had tor spring planting. One ef them is worth a 
dozen common scrub plants, They grow BIG RED 


BERRIES 
American Agriculturist. 


R. M. KELLOCC, 


Send your address to 


THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN. 


how to grow the biggest crops of big berries 
book 1s a treatise on Plant 


The book is sent free to all readers of 








aa 


Fruit Packages 


Send postal for our latest catalogue of 
Climax Baskets and Bushel Stave Baskets 
for Peaches, Grapes, Melons, and other 
fruits and products. Low 
delivered prices quoted 
on carloads of 12,000 
or more peach or 
grape Climax, 
6,000 or more mel- 
on Climax,oron 
100 or more dozen 
Bushel Baskets, 
f ali with covers. 
< SS The Pierce- Williams ¢o., 
Seuth Haven, Mich. 


























tens of thousands of them, 
for 40 years have annually 
relied upon 





Experience has taught that they V Ha 
ARE THE BEST. / 

Bold under three warrants £ 

that our seed will do their 

part in the making of the 


crop. Catalogue free. 


J.J.H.GREGORY & SON 
Marblehead, 
Masa. 


















as well as its tender, juicy, fine flavored 
fruit and hardy character, makes the 


Excellent keeper, shapely and 
Should be on every list. 
Jonathan and 34 other choice varieties 
CATALOGUE FREE 


HARRISON'S NURSERIES, Box 19, Berlin, Md, 


apple. 





York Imperial the favorite winter | 





roca LEAT 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. Its 
Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. A 
practical handbook on the most approved methods 
in growing, harvesting, curing, packing and selling 
tobacco, with an acevunt of the operations in every 
department of tobacco manufacture. The contents 
ofthis book are based on actual experiments in 
field, curing barn, packing house, factory and labora- 
tory. It is the only work of the kind in existence, 
and is destined to be the standard practical and 
acientific authority on the whole subject of tobacco 
for many years. Profusely illustrated, with up- 
wards of 180 original engravings; upwards of 500 
pages. Cloth, I2mo, 
Free of this and many other publications. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1., N.Y. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers | 


on Editorial Page. 





postpaid, $2.00. Catalog 


MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


but none of them to much extent yet 
except rhubarb, which is forced very 
profitably in the dark, considering the 
‘OUtlay necessary. It is very easily 
forced in a dark shed or cellar of a tem- 
perature of 55 to 65 degrees from two- 
year-old roots merely placed on the 
floor. It is selling in Madison now for 
10 cents a pound wholesale, and as it 
only takes a few stalks to make a 
pound, you can easily figure the profit. 
FORCING TOMATOES, . 

Of all the warm house crops grown in 

this country the tomato is probably the 





most extensive. This is a very profit- 
lable crop, especially in late wirter, 
| when the sun is bright and fuel less 
feosur angi They sell in New York 
| market for from 15 to 30 cents a pound 
in winter months wholesale. The tem- 


perature required is 60 to 65 degrees at 


night and about 10 degrees higher in 
the day. The soil for the tomato should 
not be excessively rich, so as to over- 
draw the plants, because the most 
profitable plants are those of a short, 
stocky growth, where the clusters are 


A good garden 
sand ang a lit- 


borne near the ground. 
loam composed of clay, 





tle well-rotted manure is that mostly 
rece my ended. 

The single-stem system is that recom- 
mended by the experiment stations at 
Geneva, Cornell and that of New Jer- 
sey, and also found the most satisfac- 
tory at the Wisconsin station green- 


yield of good 
fruit than a three-stem. 

tem is briefly to train a plant 
with a single stem, 
‘hes off. The dis- 
maximum yield 
experiment station 


This sys 
to a string or stake 
keeping all 
which gave the 

at the New Jersey 
| was 2% feet each way, but 2 feet was 
| found the most satisfactory to handle. 
| The Cornell experiment station esti- 

mates the average yield to be wo 
pounds to the plant or 2 square feet of 
surface. 





side bran 


\ : 

houses. It gives a better 
tance 

| 

' 

| 

' 

| 


TOMATOES, 

ersion of opinion 
11 recommends 
Long Keeper, 


VARIETIES O1 

There is a great di‘ 
as to the varieties. Corne 
Lorilard, Chemin market, 


but the Lorilard is considered best and 
strongly the Dwarf Champion is con- 
demned. The New Hampshire experi- 


mentestation highly recommends Dwarf 
Champion and like varieties. The most 
satisfactory at the Wisconsin station 
has been Lorilard. The method of 
growing here is briefly as follows: The 
seed is sown in boxes and pricked into 
thumb pots as soon as leaves form, and 
from here again into 4-inch pots, al- 
Ways setting as deep as possible to ob- 
tain dwarf, stocky plants. From 4-inch 
pots they are transferred to the bench 


or bed. The bench is considered by the 
best authorities most satisfactory for 
the tomato. 

————~ aes 


New lh in n Vegetables, 


There are omen 1 the usual number of 
new varieties of vegetables offered to 
the public this spring. Many of the so- 
called new sorts are old kinds renamed, 
or improved strains of standard varie- 
| ties. From the large number of cata- 
legs received, we take the introducer’s 
descriptions of a few of the more prom- 
inent new kinds, most of which are of- 
fered for the first time this season. 

Half-long Purple beet is of very deep 
color, almost to blackness of flesh. The 
foliage is short and of a deep purple, 
London Table is of the size of Eclipse, 
midway in appearance between Eclipse 
and Scarlet Globe. The foliage is deep 
bronze in color, the roots half flat to 
round, and flesh solid, deep blood red. 

Panmure Extra Early lima bean is 
two weeks earlier than other pole limas. 
Beans are as large as the ordinary large 
lima, and pods contain five to six beans. 
Mammoth Seeded Golden Wax Mohawk 
is a cross between Mohawk and Crim- 
son Flageolet. It resembles the Mo- 
hawk in growth and shape of pods, 
| which are golden yellow in color. The 
| dry beans are about double the size of 
the Mohawk. It is very early. Golden 
Scimitar is a dwarf wax bean, round 





podded, solid, meaty, tender and free 
from strings. The plant is bushy, ro- 
bust, free from mildew, and extremely 
prolific. 

Glory cabbage is an early sort with 
round, ball-shaped heads, which are 
firm and heavy. It has few outer 
leaves, so can be grown closely. Min- 
iature Marrow cabbage is very small 
and of mild, delicious flavor. The heads 
are cone-shaped, 4 to 5 inches in diam- 
eter, and the plants can be grown a 
foot apart. 

Always Heads Cauliflower is an ear- 
ly variety with pure white heads. It is 
as early as Snowball or Erfurt, and 
99% of the plants set will head up. 

Silver Self-Blanching celery resem- 
bles the Golden Self-Blanching in form, 
but has the White Plume coloring. It 
is robust, sturdy, and of a compact 


habit of growth with a large, solid 
heart. 
Tree eggplant is so named because 





the bush is very tall and of the branch- | 


ing habit. It is productive and the 
fruit possesses valuable shipping quali- 
ties. 

Red Hot pepper is, next to the little 
Cayenne, the hottest pepper. The pods 
are long and the shape of string beans, 
and red in color. 

The Harbinger pea 
dwarfed in growth, seldom over 8 inches 
high, but literally covered with large, 
well-filled pods. The pods are of the 
same shape as American Wonder, but 


broader, better filled and mature ear- 
lier. 

The Copperhead lettuce is of very 
distinctive coloring, being light brown 
outside and a light pink inside. It is | 
handsome, fine, crisp and of the best 
flavor. 

Chalk’s Early Jewel tomato is extra 


early, with deep and very solid fruits, 
almost round or ball-shaped, and of 
good size. Color bright scarlet. The 
foliage is rather sparse and open, which 
admits sunlight to the center of the 
plant. 

Crimson Giant radish is suitable for 
forcing or planting out of doors. It 


inches in circumfer- 
pithy. It is 


will grow 6 to 7 
ence without becoming 
round to oval in shape. 

Vermont Gold Coin potato is slightly 
oblong, rather broad and quite thick, 
about 4 inches long by 2% inches wide. 
The eyes are small and _ skin _ thin, 
smooth and of a light golden tint. It 
is a late variety, grows close together 
in the hill, with strong vines and luxu- 
riant foliage. Daybreak potato is a 
cross between Seneca Beauty and Po- 
laris, and resembles Seneca Beauty in 
form and growth. The skin is nearly 
white, with pink eyes. It ripens 72 days 
from planting. John Bull is a late va- 
riety of the same cross. It is very 
large in size, oblong in shape, color 
deep rose with pink eyes. 

Model Export Hardy onion is of very 
large size and distinctive coloring. The 
color is described as a pinkish dark 
yellow or mandarin orange. They are 
long keepers, and are fit for bunching 
two weeks earlier than other varieties. 
Philadelphia Long Keeping Egg onion 
is of good size, with thin, yellow skin, 
and fine-grained white flesh of superior 
quality. It is long in shape and a good 
cropper. 

Gregory’s Delicious squash is the re- 
sult of a cross between Faxon and Hub- 
bard. In form it ranges between these 
two varieties, resembling the Hubbard 
at one end and the Faxon at the other. 
The coloring is a green shade with oc- 
casionally a blue specimen. It is as large 
as the Hubbard, fine grain, sweet, dry, 
and exceedingly rich in flavor. 

Pannure All Heart watermelon is a 
long, striped melon with thin skin and 
solid to the center. Seeds are about the 
size of an apple seed, but the melons 
average 30 to 40 pounds in weight. King 
and Queen watermelon is spherical in 
shape, ivory shell, pink center and with 
black seeds. The average weight is 25 
pounds. It is very hardy and ripens 
every melon in less than 120 days. The 
shell is hard, and it is a long keeper 
after ripening. 


is extremely | 








A Chain 


is no stronger than its weakest link. 
A fertilizer deficient in 


Potash 


is just as dangerous as a chain 
with a cracked link. 


Our money winning books are needed by 
every man who owns a field and a_ plow, and 


who desires to get the most out of them, They 
are free. Send postal card. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














the Kind 
that Leads 


cost more—yield more, 
sold by a dealers. 
1903 Seed Annual 
postpaid free to all 
applicants. 
D. M. Ferry & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 








Hardy sorts, Nurse ts 
m... ornament and 
to $10 per 100--50 Gr 
from. Write at once 






Mention this 





and Bargain Sheet. Local Agents a 


ees D. Hill, 527732 Dundee, tL 





210 Kinds for 16c. 
It isa fac that Izer’s seeds are found in 
more ¢ sand on more farm 
any otherin America, There is 
reason forthis. Weown an 
erate over! 5000 acres for the pr 
tion of our choice seeds. 
indu 
5 the following unpreced ntec i 
For 16 Cents Postpaid a : 
25 sorts wonderful onions, fe 
5 sorts elegant eabbace, 
5 sorts magnificent carrots, 
5 peerless letiuce varieties, 
5 rare luscious radish, 
0 
5 





splendid beet sorts, 

pocans beautiful flower seeds, 
10 kinds positively furnishing 
bushels of cl u“ flowersand lots 
andlotsof cho geta bles, togeth- 
er with our gre at ce at: talogue telling all 
about Macaroni W he: at, Billfon Dele 
lar Grass, Teosint« Bromus, Speltz 
etc., all for only 160. in stanDps al ia’ 


02 8S 20 00 a bi 


in all 21 





Onion seed at but 60c. a pound. 
SOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 











REPETITION 


is the life of advertising—It is also the 
life of the largest mail-order seed trade 
in the world— 


BURPEE’S! 


Were it not for repeat-orders ev ery year from 
satisfied planters we could not supply the 


Best Seeds that Grow 


atsuch moderate prices. We want every 
one who appreciates quality to write for 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1903. Long 
known as “the Leading American Seed 
Catalogue,” it is better now than ever 
before. An elegant book of 184 pages, with 
beautiful colored plates and hundreds 
of illustrations, it tells the plain truth. 
Write to-day! Do not delay! It’s FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 














TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Lar a Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.; Ete 















F Our Catalog of Seeds and 
OR 15. 10 pkts, not mere samples, 
but enough fora large family Garden. 
Early Wakefield Cabbage, Forty Day 
Beet, Early Frame Cucumber, Hanson 
Lettuce, Dixie Water Melon, Flat Dan- 
ers Onion, Sugar Parsnip, Rosy Gem 
adish, New Stone Tomato, Early Mi- 
an Turnip. E.W. MARTZ SEE D ca. 
Seed Growers. Grundy Center, low& 





fe 
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Origin of the Baldwin Apple. 


PROF F. A. WAUGH, MASS AGRI COLLEGE. 





According to all accounts the Bald- 
win apple originated in Rumford, Mass, 
sometime prior to the year 1793. Prac- 
tically the whole history of the variety, 
so far as known, is summed up in the 
inscription on the monument recently 
erected to mark the site of the original 
This legend reads as follows: 

This Pillar 

erected in 1895 by the Rumford His- 

torical Association. Incorporated 

April 28, 1877, Marks the Estate 

where in 1793 Saml. Thompson, Esq, 

while locating the line of the Mid- 

dlesex canal discovered the first 

Pecker Apple Tree 
later named the Baldwin. 

The variety was early disseminated 
through New England and all the sea- 
board colonies and was taken to Onta- 
rio, Can, soon after the year 1800. 

(a a 


Pruning the Peach Orchard. 


E. L. KEASEY, MICHIGAN. 


tree. 





The ideal peach orchard at 12 years 
pf age is an unvarying index of its 
care from the first setting of the trees. 
Fine orchards can be easily spoiled by 
careless handling, but run-down peach 
trees can never be made ideal, no mat- 
ter what the treatment may be. Proper 


pruning must begin with the little 
whip or newly set tree. They should 
be set, leaning heavily to the south- 
west, and trimmed to a simp!te whip, 


with the top cut back so as to leave 
the tree not over 2% feet high. This 
is all the pruning necessary until the 
middle of August, when all shoots 
starting should be rubbed off except- 
ing those at the top, covering the up- 
per 6 or 8 inches of the stock. The 
best orchards are grown from No 2 
trees, the No 1 being too large and 
stalky to properly form the young top. 

The pruning of our young orchard 


is now finished for the first year, anil 
the work has been very simple. Now 
comes the second year, and with it 
comes a demand for study and good 
judgiment, in which must be embodied 
the five requisites of successful fruit 
gzrowing, namely proper top, thinning 

picking, wind resistance and beauty. 


The first year’s growth seems to have 
been aimless, and it’s our business now 
to direct it toward both profit and su°-- 
most practical tree is cne 
with a low top and drooping branches, 
and to get this we must cut back two- 


cess. The 


thirds of last year’s growth on top, 
about the same on east side, wi.ile 
tvest, south and north will remain as 
found. This would seem to leave trve 


unbalanced, but prevailing winds from 
the west will keep us gue-sing through 
the coming year as to best methods for 
keeping major part of growth on w:st 
side. 
There should be not less than the? 


nor more than five main limbs in start 


ing top, as laterals later will more than 
meet the seeming deficiency of wood 
growth. This pruning should be done 


in March, when one can work with 
comfort. This constitutes the tr’'m- 
ming for the second year with the e-:- 
ception, as in the first year, of going 
over the orchard in August, rubbing 


all limb growth from the trunk from 
the ground up to the crotches. 
- 


Top-Grafting of Fruit Trees, 





If a fruit tree is a healthy grower 
but a poor bearer, or if the quality or 
season of its fruit is unsatisfactory, it 
can be reformed by top-grafting. This 
‘Work is best done after the buds swell 


and before they burst into growth in 
the spring. The scions should have 
been cut in early winter, packed in 


damp leaves, and kept in a temperature 
only a degree or two above freezing, 
‘ind their buds should be dormant at 
grafting time. The scions are best tak- 
as one may then 

of the variety 


en from bearing trees, 
know the 
Brafted, 
The operation is simple, but to be suc- 
must be skillfully done, 


exact habit 


cessful The 


TREE 


tools required are a saw, chisel and 
mallet for heading in the branches to 
be grafted, a sharp knife for shaping 
the scions, and wax for covering the 
wounds. The branches of the tree to 
be grafted are sawed off where they 
are from 1 to 2 inches in diameter, the 
general symmetry of the head being 
kept in mind. Each stump is then 
split in its diameter with the chisel, 
the cleft being kept open with a wedge 
until the scions can be inserted. Make 
a wedge-shaped cut at the base of the 
scion, with a bud at the top of the 
wedge, the faces of the wedge about an 
inch long, varying with the diameter 
of the scion. Cut the scion three or 
four buds long. In the smaller limbs 
one scion is placed, and in the larger 
two, care being taken that the scion 
shall rest in the line of the inner bark 
of the limb, or between its wood and 
bark. The sides of the scion wedge 
should be completely covered by the 
limb when the scions are in place; the 
grip of the limb will hold the scions se- 
curely. 

The entire wound and the ends of the 
scions are then completely covered with 
grafting wax. When the scions have 
made one year’s growth, all the side 
branches below them should be pruned 
off, and the tree thus becomes changed 
to the grafted variety. If too many 
shoots appear below the graft the first 
season, they should be thinned out. 
There are many waxes. Either of the 
following is satisfactory. 

1. Resin, four parts by weight; bees- 
wax, two parts; tallow, one part. Melt 
together and pour into a pail of cold 
water. Then grease the hands and 
pull the wax until it is nearly white. 
One of the best waxes, either for indoor 
or outdoor use. 


2. Melt six parts white resin 
with one part beeswax: remove from 
stove and partially cool by stirring, 
then add gradually—with continued 


alcohol to make the 
of the consistency 


stirring—enough 
mixture, when cool, 
of porridge 
_ = 
Whip Graft for Vines—Rooted cut- 
tings or small canes of grapevines may 
? be successfully changed over 
to better varieties by means 
of whip grafts. Stocks and 
scion should be of same size, 
cutslanting and fitted careful- 
ly together. Two strips of birch 
or other suitable bark are 
used for splints, as illustrat- 
ed, and the whole held in place 
by a strip of bass matting 
tied as indicated but wound 
rather more closely together 
than shown in the _ picture. 
taffia is commonly used for 
this purpose and has the ad- 


vantage of being soft, strong 
and durable. The bands 


should be left on until stock 
and scion are well united, 
then removed before it inter- 
feres with the growth.—[G. 
B: ¥. 





Economy of Power Sprayers—The 
cost of material for spraying apple trees 
by the formula given by William Bug- 


FRUITS 


1847. 





Write for my catalogue and I will prove it. 
(12 page free) if you name this paper. 
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FRUIT TREES Cood, Better, Best 





A practical talk on PEACH CULTURE 





Cayuga Nurseries, Estab. 





those who state where they saw this adverti 


GRASS SEEDS 


H. S. WILEY, Cayuga, N. Y. 


GRASS SEED for HAY, 
‘GRASS SEED for PASTURE, 
GRASS SEED for GOLF LINKS, 
GRASS SEED for LAWNS, 


GRASS MIXTURES SPECIALLY PREPARED TO SUIT ALL CONDITIONS OF SOIL. 


Our AMERICAN FARMERS’ MANUAL for 1903, a book of 32 pages (60 Illustra- 
tions) devoted entirely to Grass and other — -" the Farm, mailed — sn  ——_ to 





Corr 


PETER HENDERSON & GO., cat's, NEW YORK. 











THE EARLIEST 


CORN 


IN THE WORLD 


> one wonder—Holmes' 
ae inating + marketing. The most ME om vastety in known, 





Premo—60 days from 
Book of Tested Seeds shows photographs 
from farm- 


pA, pod from the corn; also testimonials direct 
ers =e have tested it—it is ates cupertment, This book 
contains many more money-making vari- 
= in both vegetable and flower sa° 

A book that is well worth sending for. SEEDS. 
We mail it to any address on request gg" 
HOLMES SEED CO. Harrisburg, Pa. 


FREE. 














and cleans thes 


the automatic agitator 
These and other aeausel features distinguish 
ing, formulas, ete. Mailed free. 





—Your Troubles Disappear 


if you use asprayer that automatically stirs 


\¢ tral 
SP RI * fleld,get the finest spray and do more work by using the EMPIRE 
. KING, ORCHARD MONARCH 
and never bi the foliage. 


strainer o brushes. They never clog and th 
emery he om from all other sprayers. Write ree barber p Rook on sprey- FR 


FIELD FORCE PUMP Co., 


e mixture 
ner. You have the easiest work in the 


and CARFIELD Sprayers. bs have 


10 11th St., Eimira, N.Y. 











a itonionmetl 











Knapsack Sprayer. 

Simply, strongly and perfectly con- 

structed. Sprays without waste and 

as fast as you can walk. Trees, shrubs, 
j popetenees. etc. Holds 24 ats. Weighs 

6lbs. The only Knapsack Sprayer 
Aywith an paaietes. Valves are brass. No 

levers, pistons or complications. Just 


the best and eas- LENOX 
pest. Piten S608 ‘h, / BORDEAUX 
Uf é MIXTURE 


Yi "fe most efficient 
fungicide and insec- 
ticide known. One 
gallon of Concentrat- 
ed Mixture makes 50 to 
100 gallons of material. 
Can be used in Lenox 
or any sprayer. Our 
free circular tells why 
you should use it. Write 
us today. 
Lenox S ~ gb . Chemical Co. 
ept. 1 


Pittsfield, 


Tectly Automatic, operator merely 
walks and directs nossle. Spray from 
fine mist tosoliastream. Any boy can 








bee on Page 295 is 2-3 cent per gallon, 
or in an orchard with trees 30 feet 
apart each way, about $2.50 per acre. 
One man can go out with his gasoline 
spraying rig and apply 2000 gallons 
per day at a pressure of 100 to 125 
pounds, in the finest spray it is possible 
to use. 


Starting Early Muskmelons—The 
best way to secure an early start is 
to plant the seed in hotbeds or in the 
greenhouse, keeping them there until 
the weather is suitable for planting. 
In the field place the plants in hills 6 
feet apart each way and fertilize heav- 
ily with well-rotted barnyard manure. 

Native Ferns taken from the woods 
as soon as the snow goes can be potted 
and grown into successful house plants. 
After digging, pull off the old fronds. 
The new ones are covered with brown, 
forming rings, which, with care, will 
soon begin to unrol].—[M. Freeman, 








. 
B durable. For poultry houses, vines, 
trees, ete. Catalog © free. Shows the 
best line ofall size, ail purpose spray- 








remade. Write for agency. 
E.C. BROWN & COMPANY, 
~ Rochester, N. Y. 















Seed Sower’s Book 


Tells you the whole story of how, what and when to 


sow and describes the popular CAH GON 


ly, saves 34 the seed 
aud covers up to 50 
acres aday. For 


15 Main St., 
Antrim, N. H. 

















The Brasvaly Spray Pump 


Covers the highest fruit trees from the ground, 
Cannot cause trouble. Always ready for use. Does 
the work of a barre] pump, saves one man’s labor. 
Even the valves are brass. We guarantee it Five 
years. Will not wear out in twenty-five. $5.00, 
express prepaid. Your money back at once if not 
all we claim. Catalogue and spraying testes 
Free. Writ te about meri © RYSVILLE 
MFG. CU., 25 S. Main St larysville, Ohio. 











IBBLE’S SEED POTATOES 


n on virgin soil in the c 
Sod t better crops than those ion a wpe Sap ponte 
the new and standard varieties, grown from sel tu 
especially for Seed and stored in our own frost-proofstorage 
houses hold the stock free from sprouts till planting time. 
Our potatoes grown largely on our Genesee Valley. Seed 
Farms (960 acres) arethe best obtainable. Prices lowest con- 
sistent as age peeetite pn - Weteo tee: one ws henteomse 


EDWARD F. “DIBBLE, HONEOVE FALLS, N.Y. 














$1.60 a barre‘ and up. 


Michigan Northern Grown are always 
the best. 30 best varieties. Blight proof, 
enormous yielders. Highest quality, 
lowest prices. Sold in any quantity, one 
pound to a carload. 100-page Catalogue 
FREE on request. 

Harry N. Hammond Seed Co. Ltd. 
Box76, BAY CITY, MICH. 


Largest growers in America of Vegetable, 
Field and Flower Seeds. 





The Actual 
DIFFERENCE 


j between sprayed, ly sprayed 

_ and unsprayed fruit a Nene as it is 
Sprayed with @ shown here. The best fruit is grown 
where the 


Hardie Spray Pump 


{sg used. The spray from this pow- 
erful machine penetrates every- 
where, covering tree and vine 

8 mist as fine as fog 


Sprayed wi @ And it Works so Easy. 
cheap 


Our catalogue tells you things 


should know about spraying. It ‘is 
FREE, send for ft. 

Wot sprayed 

at all. 





The Hardie Spray Pump Mig. Co. 


61 Larned St., Detrolt, Mich. 
And Windsor Canada. 


RED THOUSAND 


RED T TREES. Best Varieties, 
as many Applies, Plums, Cherry, 
Etc., cheap. Catalogue free. 

woooview NURSERIES, MT. HOLLY SPRINGS, PA, 


’ The new STRAW- 
OLIVE $ PRIDE BE RR Y contains 
more points of excellence than any 
other variety introduced in recent 
years, 40 other varieties of Mpeg 
Stock, etc. Write for free Catal 
JOHN W. HALL, Marion Sta., a. 




















GROWERS a 

DEALERS of ONION SEED 
Ww k specialty o 

SEED. ® Write us yor prices. SCHILDER 

BROS., Chillicothe, Ohio, Established 1876. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 














That great care will be eople in the Expect 
of every foot of Page Fence, and we are constantly 
trying to meet their expectations. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. 





COILED SPRING WIRE. 





wholesale prices. Why pay agent’s com- 
mission? Catalogue free, describing the 
Best Fence on Earth, 15 to 30¢ per ro 


Cleveland Fence Cc., Cleveland, Ohio 


=e 


ines Swe 





.CRONK’S 
| improved 
Staple Puller 


ng AT THE FRONT. Ask your dealer to show 
Three wire cutters, two hammers, two splicing 
pt in one tool. A Staple Puller that will 
ze staples when no other make will. A outterthat 
Will reach wire when the button cutter will not. One 
OONE will save the cost of it. 1.00, postage paid 
ONK & CARRIER MFG.CO., Elmira,N. ¥. 
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Look at our old ‘foness after years of service; 
our new ones will stand just as well because 
every partis Hard Steel. Send for catalogue. 


The Hard Steel Wire Fence Company, 
' Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


LAWN FENCE 









































3 g Many designs. Cheap as 

a BAA YY ie wood. 82 page Catalogue 

¥) y id free. Special Prices to Ceme- 

wil OAD Rood OOOO tice ser cinarenas. Address 
) | esait COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

' Box b Winehester, Lad 








OVER 100,000 POULTRY MEN ARE USING 


m.M.S: Poultry Fencing. 


It requires few posts, no y | or bottom rail, 
will not sag or buckle and is easily erected. 
Stronger, better and cheaper than O. 8. 
netting. Can ship from New York, Chicago 
or San Francisco. Write your wants to get 
our close-to-cost delivered prices. 


CASE SROS., COLCHESTER, CONN. 














must durable tence made, Ab ae 
a pry oy 








CYCLONE LAWN FENCE. 


Oar catalog with styles and prices will interest buyers 
CYCLONE FENCE CO. 
snip. Mich. 


15 TO 30c PER ROD 
imesy (FROST, \Weebwee 
BEST 











Is a long price for a fence containing soft wie 
wrapped around the horizontals, Our catalogue will 
give you full information on this question. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - - CLEVELAND, 0. 


) WANS? 23's AUGER 


tin the world for “ay and Telephene Post 


















noc Wig T= Used 
ig a ee 
World’ 8 Fair. £8 
Ga 
. $2.50 a 
Thrice the work accom- YA, » ae < = 







plished with an“Iwan”than 
with any other. Show this to 
your hardware or implement dealer or waite ae 
erticalars. Special price to introduce. Ad 
iwa N BROS., Box 0, STREATOR, iLL. 


A.MACHINE 


to Mpa fence of coiled hard 
pring wires ns Ly _ 


of facto fence. wire 
00 Rod F Denes. — 
Ay Address, 


Carter Wire Fence Mach.Co, 
Box 40, Mt. Sterling, O. 
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See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page 





| out taking a fly, 
Fencing wire sold to farmers, at reduced | 





POULTRY 


. Spring Work with Bees. 


A. H. DUFF, KANSAS. 

Look into your beehives early. Do 
not wait later than the last of Febru- 
ary, or the first of March, if you have 
favorable weather for handling the 
bees. The proper time to examine them 
is on a warm day when the bees are 


and at no other time. 
disturbed in cold 
they are confined 


Bees must not be 
weather at any time 


to the hive, on account of it being too 
| cold for them to be out. We usually 
have a day now and then about this 


that the bees are out, and this is 
to go through each colony. We 
careful in putting 


time 
the time 
may have been very 
them in good shape in autumn, and 
putting in an equal supply of honey 
to each one, but we should not expect 
them to come out in spring with the 
same supply of stores. Some may starve 
to death long before spring opens. We 
can usually catch those that may be 
short thus early in time to save them 
if we get into them the first days of 
March. 


FEEDING SHORT OF 


CANDY TO COLONIES 
HONEY. 
may be entirely out of stores 
in midwinter, and yet saved by furnish- 
ing them food. Candy made from sugar 
is the proper winter food, as syrup 
feeding will not answer if much cold 
weather follows. Slabs of candy may 


3ees 


be placed over the cluster of bees, cov- 
ered up snugly, and the bees will live 
on it and keep healthy until warm 
| weather comes, when they can be fed 
liquid food. If we have combs of honey 
| on hand it is best to slip a frame of 
| honey in the hive, or some other hives 
| may have more honey than they need, 
and we can draw on them if no other 
is at hand. 

Besides the food problem, it is of as 


| worthless. 


great importance to examine each col- 
ony for the queen. Frequently queens 
come up missing in late winter, and a 
colony at this time without a queen is 


It is not a difficult matter 
to ascertain if the queen is present now 
in the colony, as there is scarcely a 
colony to be found in March that does 
not have considerable of brood if the 
queen is all right. When we thus find 
brood in the combs we are safe to pass 
the colony as having a queen. If we do 


not find brood in the combs now, it is 
almost conclusive evidence that there 
is no queen there, yet there are some 
exceptions, and at any rate such a 


colony is surely the right one to exam- 
| ine closely. In most cases we can find 
the queen by looking over the combs, 


} outa 





and a close examination should disclose 
her if there. In case the colony is with- 
queen, it is best to unite it with 
other colony at once, and if any 
is found, it may be distributed 
colonies that may be short in 


some 
honey 
te other 
stores. 
FEED ALL THE BEES IN SPRING. 


If you want to get the best results 
either in increase of colonies or a large 
surplus honey crop, it will pay you to 
feed all your bees in spring, begin- 
ning immediately after warm weather 
sets in. Feed each colony a little dai- 
ly, and thus keep feeding regularly ex- 
cept when the bees are getting honey 
from flowers. This they often do at 
intervals in spring, and before the reg- 
ular honey season sets in. But when 
honey ceases to come in, begin feeding 
again, and thus manage up until the 
honey harvest is open. Colonies thus 
managed are usually very strong in 
bees, about double strength of those 
not fed, and the result is that the sur- 
plus crop of honey is doubled. 


OVERHAULING THE HIVES 
The hives should have a_ thorough 
cleaning after the bees begin work in 
spring. The frames of comb should be 
trimmed and every crooked place made 
straight. The propolis should be scraped 
from the inside of the hives, also the 
bottom boards, and thus make every- 
thing clean and in good shape for good 
manipulation the following summer. 


--APIARY 


Bees and combs can be transferred from 
old box. hives and put in good movable 
frames, and thus be made profitable, 
and the best time pt do this is in spring. 


Best. Fowls | for Broilers. 

In order to determine the best breeds 
of fowls adapted for broilers, and also 
the cost of raising them to a market- 
able age, the South Carolina experi- 
ment station last year 
experiments on these lines. 
rieties of thoroughbred, 


conducted some 
’ 

Three va- 

two crosses of | 


thoroughbreds and two crosses of thor- 


oughbreds on common fowls were used. 
The eggs were hatched in 


} 


incubators | 


and ten chicks from each lot were put | 


into a brooder. 

The chicks were fed the first 
on bran made of equal parts corn meal 
and wheat bran, mixed with salt, but- 
termilk and soda,and thoroughly baked. 
They were fed all they would eat five 
times a day. 


fed bran at 6 o'clock, beef scraps at 10, 


week 


The second week they were | 


bread at 2, and at 4 German millet was | 
scattered in straw for them to work on | 


until night. After the second week 
they were given bread, beef scrap, 
cracked corn and cracked wheat. They 


also had skimmilk, buttermilk once a 
day, and all the green food they would 
eat. The following table shows the 
growth of the chickens to 12 weeks of 
age: 


WEIGHT IN OUNCES PER CHICHEN, 
2d 4th 8th 12th | 
week week week wee 
Barred P Rock......3% 9% 29 43%6 
S L Wyandot........3 8% 28% 4216 
Indian Game.........3 9 2834 43 


Ind Game X P Rock.‘ 10144 32 4515 
Pit Game X P Rock.3% 10 3134, 46 
P Rock X common..3144 81% 23 43 
S LWyandot X com- 





MON ...<. — 834 2614 41 
The W vandst. ‘Indiz in Game and Ply- 
mouth Rock cross and Pit Game and 


Plymouth Rock cross showed a plump 
breast. The Pit Game and Plymouth 
Rock cross, the Plymouth Rock on 
common hen cross, and the Wyandot 
had most feathers. The Indian Game 
had few feathers but was plump. The 
cost of feed, which during the experi- 
ment was unusually high, was 714 cents 
per chicken to eight weeks old, and 12 
cents per chicken at 12 weeks of age. 
== 

Before Setting a Hen, I put plenty of 
coal ashes in the bottum of the nest, 
then cover them well with straw, and 
sift on insect powder or sulphur to pro- 





tect from lice. While the hen is sit- 
ting, I only let her off once a day to 
eat. After the chicks are hatched, I 


do’ not feed them anything for 24 hours, 
then I feed feur or five times a day, 
until they are about two weeks old, 
johnnycake made of buttermilk or sour 
milk, water, soda and corn meal. Then 
I commence feeding cracked - corn. 
While the chicks are small I frequently 
give them sweet milk and black pep- 
per to drink. I never let the chicks out 
of the coop when the grass is wet un- 
til they are well feathered out and sel- 
dom ever have any with gapes. If they 
are troubled with lice, grease them well 
under the wings and on top of the head 
with lard and sift on plenty of insect 
powder.—[Minnie Joslin, Herkimer 
County, N Y. 

Have a Bee Veil—To feel perfectly 
safe while working with the bees, it 
is necessary to wear a veil. They are 
easily made and it is foolhardy to try 
and get along without one. Take any 
kind of veiling with large meshes and 
sew to the rim of an old straw hat. 
Have it long enough so that the lower 
edges can be tucked under the suspend- 
ers or inside of the coat collar. Black 
is preferable as objects are more dis- 
tinctly seen through it.—[{F. G. H. 


Kerosene in the Poultry House— 
Kerosene is an excellent thing with 
which to spray the roost, dropping 
boards, inside of the house and nest 
boxes, but don’t put it on the nesting 
material, or around anywhere that it 
will come in contact with the eggs.— 
[F. H. Valentine, Bergen County, N J. 








Prof. W. F. Massey 
(all farmers know him) writes: 


“I top dressed anold strawberry bed 
in its fitth year of bearing with 300 lbs, 


Nitrate of Soda 


peracre. I had intended ploughing 
it up the previous Summer as it was in 
an exhausted condition and foul with 
white clover and sorrel. 

The effect was amazing, for this bed 
of an acre and a quarter, from which I 
expected almost nothing, g: ave seven 
thousand quarts of berries.” 


Think of it! 


Our Bulletins are free to farmers and we be- 
Your address on a 


lieve them to be invaluable. 
Post Card w it 


bring them to you. 








WILLIAM S. 
MYERS, Director, 
12 John Street, 
New York. 














Fertilizer Chemicals for Home Mixing 


Nitrate of Soda 














Nitrate, Sulphate and Muriate of Potash, 

Acid Phosphate, etc. Write us for prices 
GENUINE 
Analyzing 4 to 5 p.c. Ammonia, 18 to 20 p.c. 
Phosphoric Acid, 4 p.c. Potash. 
Price, 827.50 per ton, F.0.B., New York 
E. MORTIMER & CO., 21 William St., New York 
_—_—__ aT 





wuy DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


AtWHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE. Dealers 
rofits. In use 61 years. Official Endorsed by “ 
range. Low prices will surprise you. Write for Sam 
0. W.INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, 





ere fitted with won BATC sensitiveand 
efficient reguistors. Removable ebick 


tray and nursery, besides many other ea 


elusive improvements. They batch 

every good egg or your money beck. 
One-half the price of other makes. 
$6.00 and up. Brooders $4.00 and up. 
Write for catalogue. I¢ fs free. 


J.W.Sauer,Box 22, Tratwood,0, 














FOR NOTHING. 


We have paid that sum several times 
for less information than is contained in our granc 
new book, ‘* How to Make Money with Poultry an 
Incubators."” 8x11 inches, 196 pages. Ithas 1] 
special chapters by the best experts in the country 
eovering the entire poultry subject. Over 300 illus 
trations and photographic views of the Largest an 
Most Successful Poultry Plants in this and other 
eountries. Tells about the CYPHERS INCUBA 
TORS. Te will be sent FREE P Sieear’s for the 
neat 30 days to all who mention this itir 


Address nearest of8egs 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR ‘COMPANY 


























Buffalo, N.Y. Chieago, lll, Boston,Mass. New York, ¥. Ye 
The PRAIRIE STATES \ 342 
KEEP AT THE HEAD\ PLRo? 
More made-more sold- \ WON” 
more prizes won than \ P 
ALL OTHERS combined, 
Send for catalogue-just out-fin- \ | 
est ever’ issued.Mention this paper. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. } 
HOMER CITY , Pa.y U.S.A. \ 
EE 

















MORE EGGS-LESS FEED 
OPEN HOPPER. 
Green Bone and 
Humphrey “"vesecauie Cutter 
will double your egg yleld and out your feed 
billin half. Guaranteed to cut easier and faster 
than any other. Tris] offer and catalogue free. 
HUMPHREY & SONS, Box 85, Jollet, Dl, 


$6,000 ox?Xt25%e FREE! 


as no rival. Lowest prices of 

Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and chbbenn “Ths je ‘aleall all. 

Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen house plans, how to breed, 

feed, cure dwease, eto. Send 10c ox 10, bel and mailing, 
. R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 10, Delavan, Wis. 


ONCULIN INCUBATOR 


SOLD ON TRIAL. Has the reputation of 
being the most perfect incubator made. 
Price, $8 and up. Double packed walls, 
fire proof lamps. May be operated aiiy- 
where. Catalog free. All about the poner 
business, 5cents. WAYLAND IN¢ CBATO 
CO., Box 81, Waylaad, NX. Y. 
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PRACTICAL ’~ POULTRY KEEPING 








Ventilation in Incubators. 
M. M. JOHNSON, NEBRASKA, 





It is the popular idea that ventilation 
evaporates the moisture from eggs dur- 
ing incubation, and so it does to a lim- 
{ted extent, but the main cause is the 
pressure in the egg due to the growth 
of the chick and the shrinkage of the 
shell. Eggs, during incubation, get rid 
of the excess moisture more because of 
the pressure within than on account of 
the ventilation. At best the ventilation 
can only carry off the poisonous gases. 

As proof that pressure forces’ the 
moisture out of fertile eggs during in- 
cubation, look at the infertile eggs in 
the same machine which only percep- 
tibly shrink in size and weight. The 
danger of getting the air cell too large 
is more imaginary than real. The lack 
of sufficient ventilation fails to carry 
off the gases arising from the eggs, and 
the natural conditions and actions of 
the egg are interfered with, the chick 
fails to develop naturally, hence wet, 
weak chicks with an unripe appearance. 

It is very evident to anyone who 
thinks that moisture and ventilation are 
so mixed that the influence of one is 
taken for the other. Excessive applied 
moisture has exactly the same effect 
as the lack of ventilation—the heavy, 
muggy condition of the air blocks the 

lled or evaporated moisture from 
the egg. Another proof of the pressure 
within eggs during incubation is the 
enlargement of the air cell as the in- 
cubation progresses. 

I dispute that the air cell is for the 


purpose of furnishing air to the chick 
except just before it pips the shell, The 
division between the air cell and bal- 
ance of egg is air and moisture tight. 
If it were not tight, it would fill with 
moisture. The chick could not possi- 
bly use the air. Even its moovements 
and different positions would dispute 
the theory. Just before the chick 
pips the shell it usually breaks through 
to the air cell, but not always. The first 
real breathing of the chick is after it 
pips the shell, and from that time until 
it makes further effort it is accustom- 
ing itself to real air. 

The air cell has a purpose. It helps 
form a pressure in the other end of the 
ege, it holds the contents of the egg 
intact, it forms a back stop, and makes 
it possible for the chick to brace for 
action. Ventilation is just as impor- 
tant as the temperature in incubation. 
Ventilation does the same work in in- 
cubators as elsewhere. In incubators, 
as in houses, the question of ventilation 
is settled when we correctly draw a line 
between plenty of air and drafts of air. 

Care of the Brooder. 
MRS C. B. BARRETT, 

Use dry sand, sawdust, or even paper 
on the floor of the brooder, changing 
frequently. An occasional scrubbing 
with soap and water will aid in keeping 
the floor sweet and clean. Polish up 
the glass and allow the chicks the ben- 
efit of the sunshine wh*®never pos- 
sible. 

A hydro-safety lamp is much better 
than a common oil lamp. Trim the 














ATTRACTIVE SILVER LACED WYANDOT COCKEREL 


The Silver Wyandot is the originator of all the varieties that bear this 
name. It was admitted to the standard 20 years ago, and the breed has won 


Its way into popular favor entirely on its merits as a utility fowl. 


Silvers, 


which at one time were all the rage, have been somewhat eclipsed in popu- 
larity by Whites and Buffs, owing to the supposed greater ease in breeding 


Specimens of solid golors. 
all its perfection by 


any breeders, who prize it highly. 
is a very fine one, was bred by John C. Jodrey of Essex 
has won high honors as a breeder of high scoring birds. 


However, the old breed is sti'l maintained and in 


This specimen, which 
county, Mass, who 





wick and fill the lamp as often as there 
is the least danger of the oil becom- 
ing exhausted. It does not pay to run 
the risk of having the light go out 
and the chicks become chilled. If lime 
is used in the brooder, sprinkle plenti- 
fully with some non-irritating sub- 
stance to prevent injury to the ‘feet 
of the little chicks. As the brooder is 
the home of the chicks and they are 
confined to it exclusively for the first 
few days, during that time it requires 
extra care. 

Small trays for feeding are useful, 
both for keeping the feed from becom- 
ing filthy and for preventing it from 
being mixed with the litter on the 
floor. A small fountain should be used 
for ‘watering the chicks. I usually 
take a small tea plate, pour it about 
two-thirds full of water, and invert a 
saucer in the center, or a bowl inverted 
will do as well. Sometimes I use a 
flat dish and cover with a stone, leav- 
ing only sufficient room for the chicks 
to insert their heads and drink. This 
keeps the floor comparatively dry, 
which is a great help toward keeping 
the brooder clean. 

An occasional airing and sunning will 
sweeten the brooder wonderfully. Take 
an old scrub brush and some boiling 
soapsuds, scour out the brooder and 
leave in the sun until thoroughly dry. 
Turn so that every part will come in 
direct contact with the rays, ; 





<_ 

American Hens for Australia—An 
international egg-laying contest has 
been inaugurated in Australia, in con- 
tinuation of the contest whose results 
were recently mentioned in American 
Agriculturist. American poultry breed- 
ers have accepted the challenge of Aus- 
tralia and last month sent 21 hens by 
steamer from San Francisco. White 
‘Wyandots were contributed by W. K. 
Hays of California and -W. B. Candee 
of New York, and Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns by Mrs A. N. Hansel of Ne- 
braska. The hens that finish sixth or 
better in the contest will become the 
property of the Australian government, 
which will pay their former owners $25 
each for them. The rest of the hens 
will be offered for sale at public auc- 
tion. The eggs laid during the contest 
will be sold to Australian poultry 
keepers at $5 per dozen. 





Location of an Incubator—Any room 
where an even temperature can be 
maintained, and not too damp, will do 
to set the incubator. -The cellar is an 
{ideal place, but is sometimes so moist 
that the eggs will not hatch. A Michi- 
gan poultry keeper has had excellent 
success in running his incubators in 
the attic of his house. There was so 
much rain last year that many incu- 
bator houses and cellars did not give 
good hatches. 


Nail Kegs fastened to the side of the 
house by wires make very desirable 
nests for sitting hens. Their slope is 
such that with the proper amount of 
nest material the eggs tend to stay 
close together. A narrow strip must 
be nailed across the bottom of front 
to keep in the nest material.—[L. A. 
Stockwell, Putnam County, Ind. 


Chicken Lice may be destroyed by 
dipping the fowls in a solution of sheep 
dip, according to tests made by the 
Wyoming experiment station. 








Farm Wagon only $21.95, 
In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the my oe Manufacturing Com- 
any, Quincy, ILil., have placed upon the market @ 


farmers Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches high, 
wheels with 4-inch tire, 


fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. oe 
alog giving a full description will ‘be mailed ui 
application by the Empire Manufacturing . 
Quincy, Ill, who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width af tire to fit 
any axle. 
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You Will 
Not Fail 


in the chicken busi- 


ness if you start 
right with @ 


Successful 


Incubator and Brooder, 
Not experiments but machines with years of 
successful record. Perfect meg oil 
fect hatches. Do not swell 
nor shrink. A variety of 
styles*and sizes. Large in- 
eubator book (156 pages) free. 
Books in five languages. 


Des Moines Incb. Co., 
Dept. 104 Des Moines, Ilows., & 
or Dept 104, Buffalo, N.Y. 


IT COSTS you ‘NO THING 


bias . premises and find out 
what th 7 


Reliable Incubator 

can do. Return itif it does not suit. 

That ig the guarantee we give you. It’s 

— many special featured machine, 

nursery, non-moisture, self-regulating, 

eto. Poultry book, No. 19,for 10c postage. 
Reliable Inch. and Brooder Cos, 

Box B-1 4, Quincy, Til, 














































Does Your Poultry Pay? 7 


If it does <. the fault is likely yours. ry all ay the 
business. There is no excuse for failure, you may ac ~4 
“WE TEAC ucation at odd moments in yourown hom 


H POULTRY CULTURE — # 


by mail. No experiment but an assured success. Over 
mail ‘S$ most Successful poultrymen are engaged by us to 
teach you. Write for prospectus at once. Gives complete 
course and names of faculty. A postal card will do 


American Poultry Institute, Dept. F-3, Rochester, N.Y. 


WAN A Anyi on 


HES EVERY © 
Sa 





AT.ANO P 


ING ae 
RUCKE 74 f CUBATOR ce. SPxINGEIELD 
| INCUBATORS 













From @6 u Best reasonable priced 

atchers on the market. 
Bucotera, #4 up. None better at any 
rice. Full fa warranted. Catalog free. 
. A. BANTA, LIGONIER, IND 








Perfect in construction and 
ection. Hatches every fertile 
omg. Write for catalog to-day. 









fertile egg. Simplon, 
le, cheapest firs’ 
Money back if ont 
tively as represented. We pay fr 
giseulas free ; catalogue 6e. 








BE A BEE KEEPER. 


Fascinating -—_- onthiy Mi —— 


GLEAWINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


tells all about it, so that beginners understand how to handle bees 

and make money. Sample and books on Ree Culture and cate- 
logue of all Bee "gapplin free ree it you mention this paper. We are 
the leading manufacturers of everything for bee keepers, © 


THE A. a ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. OHIO. 
LAT 


Don’t Pay Double. 


We'llsell you a better hatcher 
for the money than any other 
incubator concern on earth. Newim- 
proved vaguinees. that can't get out 
book--200 Illustrations fee. 
SURE mee H INCUBATOR CO., 
Clay Center, Neb, or Columbus, Obit. 


 @ SBEAT POULTRY BOOK 


‘My 1008 ca 903 catalogue. Elegant in illustration, fall 

practical hints, describes 56 breeds of prize 
winners. Low prices for birds and eggs. 
postpaid, 10 riod Calend —4 for 1903 on cover. 

_ B. &. GREIDER. RHEEMS. PA. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE- ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two, Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year Specimen copy free For- 
eign subscriptions, except Canada, $2, or 88 id_ per 
year, postpaid, The subsernption price 1s based on 
16 pages in each issue, but additional pages are 
frequently printed without cost to the subserrber. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper shows to whut time your 
subscription is paid, Thus Jan04 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 190, 
Feb04 to February 1, 1904, and so on, When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
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Agricultural Banks and Finances. 





Another great need among the pro- 
ducing masses is a more universal ap- 
plication of modern methods in finance, 
including the proper employment of 
credit. Something has been accom- 
plished in this direction by the amend 
ment to the national banking law, 
which has permitted the organization 
of national banks with as little as $25,- 
000 capital. Whatever may be said for 
or against the national banking sys- 
tem, it is true that the multiplication 
of small banks in the rural districts is 
much needed for the convenience of 
residents therein, and for the largest 
development of agricultural and other 
lines of business, 

While the transaction of business on 
a cash basis is everywhere desirable, 
the average person is just beginning 
to appreciate the power that comes 
from the association of small sums in 
a bank from which it may be bor- 
rowed by farmers and others who can 
use it to their own advantage, as well 
as to the profit of the owners of the 
money. 

Associated credit can be made even 
more beneficent than associated capital, 
at least for farmers and others in mod- 
erate or poor circumstances. The best 
method of co-operative credit is offered 
by the Raffeissen system of agricul- 
tural banks. Many thousands of these 
banks have been in successful opera- 
tion im Europe for years, yet no one 
has lost by them a single penny, either 
as member or depositor. This is also 


true of the agricultural banks in Ire- 
land, where they are rapidly multiply- 
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ing as the result of ten years’ success- 
ful experience. 

The success of these credit banks 
and their immunity from loss is due to 
two causes: 

1. The principle of mutual liability. 

2. The loaning of money only for ap- 
proved purposes. 

In these societies, every member is 
equally, jointly and severally liable 
with every other member for the debts 
of the association. In America, most 
people desire the limitation of liability 
to a fixed amount, commonly repre- 
sented by a share of stock, but it has 
been proved that to take the greater 
risk is to create the greater security. 

Unlimited liability induces the great- 
est possible care in management, The 
committee who admit members’ and 
grant loans are aware that in their ca- 
pacity as members of the society, they 
themselves are incurring a risk, and 
the diligence and attention to business 
which a salary might not promote is 
effected by the fear of loss. The mem- 
bers also strain every nerve to pay 
back their loans, as it is a stinging 
disgrace for one to bring a loss upon 
his neighbors throwgh the society. 

Moreover, members can borrow mon- 
ey only for some purpose that, in the 
judgment of the committee, will en- 
rich the member and enable him to 
repay the loan. Loans are granted 
only to make a profit or to effect a 
saving. 

Many of these credit associations, or 
agricultural banks, start without a pen- 
ny of capital. They borrow money at 
low rates on the joint liability of all 
the members, reloaning it to such meme 
bers as can use it to the best advane 
tage, at a slight increase in rate. 

These banks also deposits 
from their members, which are loaned 
out at reasonable rates to those who 
can employ the money wisely. If to 
this form of banking is added the new 
system of having a branch of the bank 
open for deposits in every house, the 
amount of capital that would be gath- 
ered and deposited would go a long 
way toward insuring the prosperity of 
even smaller and more distant com- 
munities. 

These agricultural banks do a elass 
of business that ordinary banks do not 
care to bother with. The laborer or 
farmer ‘who wishes to borrow ten, 
25, 50, or 100 dollars temporarily, 
and has no apparent security to 
offer, is not an attraction to the ordi- 
nary banker. To get such loan, he 
often pays from 1 to 3% a month in- 
terest, to the local money shark; where- 
as, through the co-operative agricul- 
tural bank, such a loan could be safely 
made at 5 or 6% per annum, 

Too often farmers and rural dwellers 
are kept poor, simply because they 
cannot obtain a little capital on rea- 
sonable terms with which to improve 
their business, either by directly in- 
creasing their profits or effecting a sav- 
ing. To this great body of people, the 
agricultural bank comes as a godsend. 
It is equally helpful also to another 
great class, who could save a consid- 
erable sum of money in the course of 
a year, if there were some convenient 
and profitable means of investing their 
petty deposits and small savings from 
month to month. 

A further great advantage of the ag- 
ricultural bank is that it keeps in the 
rural districts the money and credit 
that otherwise is drained away to the 
city. This is a factor in economics that 
is too often lost sight of. We former- 
ly were strong advocates of postal sav- 
ings banks, but now oppose that idea, 
because the introduction of such banks 
would still further drain money away 
from the rural districts. 

Moreover, the agricultural bank is, 
in fact, a union of men to help each 
other, to give advice and to raise the 
whole character of the neighborhood, 
while developing its material interests. 

“Members soon learn to trust each 
other as they find their mutual liability 
need occasion no alarm, and is a back- 
bone to their security. An affection for 
the society, and a confidence in its 
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principles, soon springs up when the 
members experience the benefits con- 
ferred on them by it, and mutual kind- 
liness engendered by help received and 
given has an ameliorating effect on so- 
cial life.’’ 

——— 

In. all probability the farmers’ bill 
for better building and equipment at 
their agricultural college will be intro- 
duced this week at Albany. Although 
it is now late in the session, there is 
no good reason why this bill should 
not go through the committee, be re- 
ported favorably, and passed by both 
the senate and house in quick order. 
This matter is now in the hands of 
farmers more largely than ever before 
and they should get behind their sena- 
tors and assemblymen in this matter 
and demand their support. Some of 
these men will want to return to the 
senate and assembly later and if they 
do not do their duty now, farmers 
should not forget their action. This is 
a non-political measure and there is no 
good reason why it should not be unan- 
imously supported in both the senate 
and the house. We believe Gov—Odell 
is favorably disposed to the measure 
and if the various bills providing funds 
for the state become laws, farmers 
should have their request granted in 
this respect. Do not forget to write 
the governor as well as your senator 
and assemblyman at once. It is a duty 
you owe to yourself and your agricul- 
tural college. 
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What marvelous value was given in 
American Agriculturist last week—in 
fact, in this issue and in every num- 
ber, we sometimes wonder if the aver- 
age farmer fully realizes the immense 
amount of work, experience and cap- 
ital required to produce a_ periodical 
that gives such an immense variety of 
the information and advertisements 
that are so seasonable, helpful, ete, to 
every progressive farmer. And then 
the work American Agriculturist is do- 
ing toward solving the help problem, 
for better highways, for improving 
fairs. Add to this the effective way in 
which American Agriculturist is en- 
abling the 300,000 tobacco growers of 
the country to get together in a bus- 
inesslike effort to protect their inter- 
ests. Is it any wonder that old sub- 
scribers are more enthusiastic than ever, 
that new ones are rolling in, and that 
advertisers find American Agricultur- 
ist one of the most profitable of all 
mediums? Let us request right here 
that every reader mention. American 
Agriculturist in applying to our adver- 
tisers, as per our gumrantee in fine print 
at top of this page. 
= fa le 

It has long been demonstrated that 
the most successful farms are those 
conducted on business principles. Pros- 
perity seems ta follow in the footsteps 
of farmers who keep a careful record 
of receipts and expenditures and who 
attend to their farm work in a care- 
ful, systematic, intelligent manner. The 
more general adoption by farmers of 
such methods would undoubtedly do 
much to solve the farm help difficulty. 
As shown by the special article in this 
paper, laborers prefer work in the cities 
because their hours are more regular 
and they receive extra pay for over- 
time. Better regulated hours for farm 
work and less loafing when at work 
seem a necessity. 

——> 

We are pleased to know that progress 
is being made in the organization of 
co-operative creameries in New York 
and Pennsylvania along the lines sug- 
gested by American Agriculturist a year 
ago. The required number of cream- 
eries, to make the association a suc- 
cess, has almost been secured. Those 
interested in the movement should ap- 
ply to the secretary of the advisory 
committee, B. A. Capron, of Boonville, 
N Y. The 40 independent farmers’ 
creameries with which this association 
will start, control nearly 10,000 40-quart 
eans of milk daily. The association 
will, therefore, be in a position to exert 
a powerful influence on the price of 
milk in all the markets of the middle 
states. The main difficulty in this ef- 





fort, as in similar enterprises among 
farmers, is to secure efficient and ex- 
ecutive management after the organi< 
zation is completed. There is a woinder-~ 
ful opening in agriculture for young 
men thoroughly trained in business 
methods and possessed of sufficient ex- 
ecutive ability, not only to organize 
farmers’ corporations, but to manage 
them with business acumen. This is a 
phase of education that ought to be 
made a specialty of at some one or 
more of the agricultural colleges in the 
country. Every co-operative creamery 
within the territory of New York city’s 
milk supply should apply for member- 
Ship in the co-operative creameries as 
sociation. Directors of co-operative 
plants must not stand back, but should 
fall into line with the rest who are 
moving toward the New York milk mar 
ket. All they ask is fair play. This 
means a price for milk that will cover 
cost of production and leave a renason- 
able profit. If your creamery has not 
already done so, get your application 
in at once. 

oe 

The season for spring floods empha- 
sizes two things: the imperative neces- 
sity of insisting upon a right 
for the preservation of forests, also the 
advisability of storage basins 
the federal government has embarked 
upon a scheme of impounding the wa- 
ters in the Rocky mountains fer the 
reclamation of arid lands, m 
tention is directed to the great benefits 
that would follow the impounding of 
the waters of other states in order to 
prevent floods and to furnish an 
dant supply of water for power 
poses during summer. The report of 
the commission that has made special 
study of this subject in the state of 
New York indicates the wisdom and 
feasibility of the idea. The time will 
come when the public will na longer 
submit to the economic crime of forest 
destruction and waste by flood that an- 
nually does so much damage, besides 
laying up trouble for future genera- 
tions 
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Four prizes aggregating $10,000 are of- 
fered for the best essays on the sub- 
ject of ‘The increase of fertility 
by the avtion of bacteria and 
micro-organisms under the influence of 
mineral manures. It has long been 
known that bacteria in the root nodules 
of clover and other leguminous crops 
enabled the plants to utilize the nitro- 
gen from the air. It now appears that 
other bacteria in the soil also transform 
free nitrogen from the air into com- 
bined nitrogen. It is more than likely 
these organisms may be of value in 
promoting’ the growth of all 
These prizes are offered to encourage 
practical and scientific experiments to 
ascertain the facts in the case. The 
offer is ar international contest, ema- 
nating from Germany, and particulars 
about it in this country may be ob- 
tained from Dr William S. Myers, 12 
John street, New York. 
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The most serious epidemic of typhoid 
fever at Ithaca, N Y, with more than 
a dozen deaths reported, and scores of 
Cornell students stricken, contains a 
note of Warning. The outbreak is traced 
directly to a polluted stream, which has 
furnished drinking water for a city. The 
lesson is apparent to every farmer and 
dairyman; see that the drinking water 
is pure, free from drainage, and that 
sanitary conditions are as nearly per- 
fect as possible. This is important, not 
only in the heat of summer, dDut scarce- 
ly less so in March. 
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Clover hay is not looked upon with 
favor by most horsemen in the United 
States. This is true because of the fact 
that as a rule it is poorly cured and is 
usually very dusty. Where a first- 
class article can be obtained, it makes 
a@ very desirable feed. It is especially 
favored for colts and idle horses. With 
corn fodder or goéd straw it may con- 
stitute the entire supply of rough feed 
for such horses, 
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Hints on Marketing Maple Products, 





c. L. M’'MAHON, VERMONT. 
The best packages for early made 
maple sugar are brick or ten-pound 
pails, as the market demands. After 


the first of the sugar season, the bal- 
ance should be put into 30 to 50-pound 
tubs, bass or  well-seasoned 
spruce. Do not use painted wooden 
pails. Syrup for market should be put 
up in one-gallon cans, unless people 
want to send or sell to the Vermont 
sugar makers’ market For this trade 
use five-gallon syrup cans. 

Farmers should put up sugar or syrup 
for whatever market they are expect- 
ing to sellin. Never put up late made 
syrup. The early runs of sap make 
the best sugar or syrup, Syrup must 
be made about 11 pounds to the gallon, 
but it varies some even at 11 pounds, 
Syrup if made too light in weight or 
too heavy will not keep. If too light it 
will sour and if too heavy it will grain 
or sugar off during the summer. 

—___—_—__ <> 


Moderate Activity in Onions, 


wooden 


Onion growers hawe marketed their 

rop freely during the winter. As shown 

in American Agriculturist’s final crop 
report, the 1902 harvest of commercial 
onions was a large one, approximating 
7.800,000 bushels, and it is nat surpris- 
ing that early March still finds con- 
siderable quantities: in first hands, Un- 
favorable weather conditions at the 
time of harvest resulted in many on- 
fons going into storage im rather poor 
condition, and as @& consequence mar- 
kets have been ibundantly supplied 
with commpn to inferior stock. This 
ruled weak and had to be 
worked off at easy prices. Good to 
choice onions have commanded fair at- 
prices generally ruling steady. 
In view of the liberal supplies in the 
country, city dealers have crowded 
Prices + much as possible latterly, re- 
t weakening of the market, 

Present quotations are 


generally 


] lecline. 





to 20 cents per bushel lower than at 
the opening of the year. 

In the west 30 to 60 cents per bushel 
is the price being paid to growers for 
fair to choice stock, while in Ohio and 
New. York the range is W to ‘0 cents 

1 and yellow onions. Top prices 

New England sections are 

bove the latter figure. Grow- 

ind country dealers are generally 
hopeful, some looking for an improve- 
t in prices. The situation on lead- 

mig markets is quiet, due partly to 


heavy supplies and the large amvunt 
mmon. stock offering. Rot is very 


muctl evidence in the unsold crop in 
northern Illinois. Seme Qhio growers 

port the quality the best in years, 
While others report a fifth to a sev- 


th of the available stocks as infe- 
rior. The latter conditions largely pre- 
vail in New York and in New Eng- 


Growers in Orange county, N Y, re- 
port a very quiet demand and many ane 
shipping to city commission houses, re- 
ceiving $1 to $1.25 per barrel for their 
marly March still found about 
000 barrels in and about Florida and 
around Chester. Growers 
at the former place report considerable 
Shrinkage due to inferior “onions. The 
quality at Chester is very good. About 


about 10,000 


half the available supply in Madison 
county is said to be keeping, the re- 
mainder containing’ considerable poor 


Stock. Around 18,000 bushels were still 
available in the town of Lenox. Ac- 
tive shipments to New York, Philadel- 
phia and other markets are making in- 
roads into the supply. About a th'rd 
of the crop around Syracuse remains 
unmarketed. Onions are selling at 20 
cents per bushel. Massachusetts grow- 
ers in the Connecticut valley report a 

fair demand. Onions are sx selling around 
20 cents per bushel. Such reports as 
are at hand fron Connecticut indicate 
light supplies on hand. 

The 1902 harvest in Ohio was a heavy 
one, with the quality,generally satis- 
factory. Some Hardin county growers 
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estimate that at the opening of March 
about 150 to 175 cars were available for 
shipment in that county. Lake county, 
another of the important onion pro- 
ducers of the state, had 100 cars; and 
Wayne about a fourth of the crop. 
Sales are being made on the basis of 
30 to 50 cents per bushel. Growers 
aroumd Green Bay, Wis, are receiving 
50 cents per bushel, the market is rather 
quiet. Growers in Cook county, IIl, 
still hold large quantities, many. of 
which are rotting badly. In Elkhart 
county, Ind, the market is slow at 40 
cents. 

At New York, receipts are not espe- 
cially heavy and fancy stock rules firm, 
There is only moderate inquiry for 
common onions, which move rather 
slowly. Orange county yellow . are 
quoted at $1.25 to $1.75 per bag, quota- 
tions in early January $4.75 to $2.25. 
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Poultry Exports from New South 
Wales during the first 11 months of 
1902 were 98,462 fowls, which were sent 
to South Africa, and other poultry in 
proportionate numbers. In February, 
March, Apvil and May the export aver- 
aged about 20,000 fowls per month. In 
addition to fhe South African demand, 
local conditions have latterly been such 
as to induce poultry raisers to put all 
available birds on the market. Om ac 
count of the shortage of other meat 
foods, there has been a keen demand 
for poultry at good prices. Breeders 
have had to pay such high prices for 
feed that the stooks have been almost 
as baddy depleted as flocks of breeding 
sheep. 








Sweet Corn Seed High—Good sweet 
corn seed seems to be very scarce in 
the middle west this year and dealers 
are reported to be charging $15 per 
bushel for it. The crop last year was 
very short, -because of the extremely 
wet season. Much af the sweet corn 
failed to mature and the acreage was 
considerably below, the average. Tht 
scarcity of seed will undoubtedly re- 
sult in a reduction of the acreage. 
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Falling Short of Their Objects. 

J. H. UNDERWOOD, KENNEBEC COUNTY, ME, 

The efforts of American ‘Agriculturist 
along the line of reforms in the man- 
agement of agricultural fairs merit 
general recognition. There can be no 
rational dissent from» the proposition 
that many societies are falling short 
of their possibilities—possibilities of 
broadening interest in rural pursuits, of 
arousing the enthusiasm’ of farnrers in 
their calling; of stimulating in them a 
desire to excel and of impressing upon 
them the advantage of the best, wheth- 
er the consideration be that of tools, 
crops, live stock or business methods, 

If there is one word that names the 
secret of success for agricultural so- 
cieties, perhaps that word is confidence. 
Fair managers too often lose confidence 
in the ability of a purely agricultural 
exhibit to draw patronage. The enter- 
tainnrent plans recently outlined by 
American A‘griculturist are consistent 
with the purpose of agricultural fairs 
and appeal alike to good taste and bus- 
iness sense. 
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Favorable Toward United Action. 





I am in full sympathy with your 
views on the fair questiom and as pres- 
ident of the Worcester agricultural so- 
ciety have already advocated a number 


of such reforms as you suggest. Your 
offer to assist in securing expert 


judges, etc, will be brought to the at- 
tention of our committee of arrange- 
ments and I hope they will davor co- 
operating with you and forming a cir- 
suit of fairs as you suggest.—[B. W. 
Potter, President Worcester Agricul- 
tural society, Massachusetts. 

Your remarks on fair improvement 
are very interesting. Much can be done 
if some common course is adopted. 
Will be pleased to attend a vonvention 
of representatives of fairs if ome is 
held to discuss these matters.—[General 
Manager Newburyport Fair Associa- 
tion, Massachusetts- 








AGRICULTURE 
Objects of Fairs. 


What Exhibitions Are Intended for. 


Now that this question of fairs im- 
provement is attracting such general 
attention, three questions present them- 
selves for careful consideration. For 
what purpose were agricultural socie- 
ties organized, how many of them are 
accomplishing their objects, what can 
be done by and for societies to enable 
them to fulfil the requirements of the 
enactments granting them aid? 

Most of the states of the union make 
direct money grants to aid their va- 
rious agriculturad societies. In almost 
every instance it is stipaudated that this 
money shall be used by the societies 
for certain specified purposes. The 
wording of the various eractments dif- 
fers widely, bat in the main their ob- 
jects are the same. The _ following 
gives a good idea of how most of these 
laws read: 

OBJECTS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 

The objects of district and town so- 
cieties shall be to encourage improve- 
ment in agriculture, horticulture, man- 
ufactures and the usefwl arts; 

(a) By importing and otherwise pro- 
curing seeds, nlants and animals of 
new and valuable kinds; 

(b) By offering. prizes for essays. on 
questions of scientific inquiry relating 
to agriculture, horticulture, manufac- 
tures and the useful arts; 

(c) By awarding premiums for ex- 
cellence in the raising or introduction 
of stock, for the invention or improve- 
ment of agricultural or horticultural 
implements and neachinery for the pro- 
duction of grain and of all kinds of 
vegetables, plants, flowers and fruits, 
and generally for excellence in any 
agricultural or horticultural production 
or operation, article or manufacture 
or work of art, 

(d) By carrying on experiments in 
the growing of crops, the feeding of 
stock or other branch of agriculture, 
or by testing any system of farming 
through arrarmgements with one or more 
of the farmers of the locality in Which 
the society is organized. 

Such, then, in general were the ob- 

















jects for which agriculturai societies | 


were established, and to accomplish 
which many of them are annually re- 
ceiving public grants. H will be seen 
that above and beyond everything else 
it is the duty of svcieties to do every- 
thing possible to improve the agricul- 
tural conditions in their respective lo- 
calities.s How many of them are do- 
ing this or even trying to? Is it not 
a fact that a majority of fairs have 
degenerated into little more than com- 
bination racing meets and _ variety 
shows, which are of benefit to none 
and an injury to many? 

There can be no doubt that if socie- 
ties were doing the work for which 
they were organized, they would be a 
benefit to the county, and in every way 
entitled to even larger public grants 
than they now receive. 

American Agriculturist betieves that 
with careful management. the average 
fair, if conducted purely on educa- 
tional and agricultural lines, can be 
made even more successful and infi- 
nitely more beneficial than the average 
local exhibition as at present held. In 
following articles, methods by which 
this has been and may still be done 
will be explained in detail. 
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Distance Apart for Forest Trees— 
Soil, climvate, species and the objects 
sought, all influence the result, and 
make it difficult to fix upon any rule 
which will give the largest aggregate 
growth. A European rule is to keep 
the distance between trees equal to 
one-fifth their hight. This would call 
for 3000 or more trees per acre until 
they are approximately 20 feet high, 
with only 435 trees at 50 feet, and 108 
trees when they are 100 feet tall. Prac- 
tical experience has many times dem- 
onstrated that thinning at the proper 
time much more than pays its cost 
in the increased value of the subse- 
quent growth. 








LEARN IH DIFFERENCE 


Between Ordinary Manure Spreaders and 


The 20 Century 


Manure; Lime and Fertilizer Distributer 





This is the only “tight box” spreader. Leak- 


age impossible. Catalog free. Agents wanted, 


THE J. S. KEMP MFG. C0, 


NEWARK VALLEY, N.Y. 

















gets into good company when he is introduced 
to the ‘Planet Jr.’’ family. There are 52 of 
them, a line of modern, up-to-date tools and 
implements whose popularity reaches around 
the world and meets exactly er | cee 
need in planting and — 


“Planet Jr.” No. 8, 


Horse Hoe and Cultivator 
is one of the most popular with potato growers 
and truck farmers. With its various attachments 
it furrows, ridges, hoes, kills weeds, cultivates, 
etc., in fact is adapted to most any kind of 
crop. It has perfect adjustment for depth and 
width, reversible patent hoes, interchangeable 
patent standards which polish in use, and other 
distinguishing features. Get acquainted with 
it and the whole peerless **Planet fe family by sending 





HE WHO CULTIVATES 





at once for our x oe aE: ty co” on request, 
Box 1107- E, © Philadelphia, Pa, 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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OUR HELP BUREAU | 


And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 


ESSN Se ee 

To bring together those who want work and em 
ployers who wish to hire them, is the problem ot 
the hour, It must be done quickly, at the smalle-t 
expense and with the most, likelihood of satisfying 
employer and employee. Hence the American Agri 
culturist establishes this 


Labor Exchange 


that shall be a veritable market for all kinds of 
labor that wants employment, for employers who 
want help, or for employment agencies, 

American Agriculturist’s Labor Exchange each 
week, and every advertisement in it, will be broug:t 
forcibly to the attention of every institution center 
agency, immigration office, employment bureau or 
individual likely to be in a position to furnish or 
employ help, It will be advertised in the leading 
cities and throughout Canada. The co-operation 
will be secured of the Salvation Army, Young 
Men’s Christian association and every other means 
likely to know of labor in search of work 

In addition to all this, the many thousands of 
families throughout the Middle and Southern states, 
that read American Agriculturist each week, will 
further serve as a vast source of supply of labor, 
as well as an employing market of dimensions so 
large as to absorb all the good lahor that desires 





to work in agricultural or rural honseholi occupa 
tions, 

To use this Labor Exchange costs only Five 
cents per word each insertion, no advertisement 
less than 50 centa, Copy must reach us F.iday to 
guarantee insertion in this department the next 


week, 
Address, HELP BUREAU 
American Agriculturist, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED— Farmer, 


single man, Must he thorough 
in raising of grain and rotation cro; Ground 
rocky. Permanent position to right man. State 
age, nationality, experience, wages and references, 
ROCK HILL FARM, Box i7, Stamford, Ct. 

A FEW first-class managers and foremen. Open 
at once, Best of references, No charges to em- 
ployers, Save time by writing. THE SCIENCE 
AGENCY, Durham, N H. 

5300 YOUNG men wanted, 
experience unnecessary. We 
JOHNSON’S PRACTICAL 
TUTE, indianapolis, Ind. 


railway train service; 
wepare you by mail, 


RAILWAY INSTI 


WANTED Two single men for — ogg Must 
be A 1 milkers and teamsters. Sti nation- 
ality, wages and references. ROC kK ULL. FARM, 
Box 17, Stamford, Ct, 

WANTED, 
stocked farm. Good wages. Splendid place for the 
right man, EDWIN HAILBS, 19% Hamilton street, 
Albany, N ‘ 


~COMPE TENT MAN 
work. Giood wages to right man. 
een. Rural Free Delivery No 1}, 


nee a Gr 
wanted for general farm 
VILBUR 
(yreenwich, 


WANTED—Man on fruit and berry farm who 
understands the work, House and good wages to 
right man. I. 8. PAL ‘ME R, Stuyvesant, N Y 

MAN W ANTED for farm wast, Must be a good 
milker. Good wages to right man, W. McKER- 
ROW, Middleville, » w 








7 WANTE D Man with his own : help to run ‘dairy 
Cc 


farm. Salary or shares. Splendid offer, J, 


RAY, Tampico, Mexico. 


perenne aeiinitn 
I WANT two experienced men to work on truck 
farm, Steady employment to right men, J, ‘ 
DIX, Mappsville, Va. 


house 
WANTED- Man and wife os light farm and 
home work, Good home. KATE L. HARRIS, Al 
lendale, J. 


BOY 15 or 18 years old for general farming and 
keeping of live stock, KAY C. NEWMAN, Phelps, 
Y ¥ 


. . 


MAN AND WIFE wanted for iBeneral farm work, 
Apply at once. MERTON PHELPS, Castile, N Y, 
BOY 15 or 16 years old to work on farm. J. H 
You NG, Jamesport L I, N » A 


™M AN 18 or 20 vears old to ‘work | on farm 
DEAN, Silver Creek, N Y 
-—_ 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position on a farm by farmer with 
3 years’ experience, Temperate in all habits E. 
P, GARMOND, Rural Free Delivery No 1, Cort- 
Jand, N 

WANTED-—Position as foreman | on dairy farm by 


capable man with years of experience. Tenement 
to be furnished. A. M. LOBDELL, Hudson, N H,. 
Paina a ; ; 





WANTED Position by a farmer who understands 
all branches of farming. C. M. APJOHN, Pomp- 
ton Plains, Morris Co, N Y. 

WANTED-Position in factory, by _ first-class 
cheese and buttermaker. Best of references. A. R, 
POTTER, New Haven, Vt. 

WANTE D—Position on stock farm as manager or 
foreman, by man with 20 years’ experience, A, H, 
PRINCE, Odessa, N Y, 

WANTED-—Position by armer able to take full 
charge of farm. DPD, 3S, FARNHAM, 8 Hawley 
street, Worcester, Mass 

WANTED-—Position as manager by a competent 
man with 10 years’ experience. J. E. COTTLE, 
Constable, N Y. 


WANTED Situation as manager fruit farm, Ex. 
perienced. Best referencés. BOX 30, Covert, Mich. 
WANTED—Position on farm by experienced man 
Can furnish best of references. BOX 173, Barre, Vt. 


WANTED—Position _ on “farm by competent 
farmer. ELMER PUTM AN. Atlanta, N Y, 


competent farmer on a good, well |} 


FRANK | 


THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM 


Farm Labor Stumbling Blocks, 


As the discussion of the farm help 
question continues in the columns of 
American Agriculturist, many new and 
interesting points are brought out. A 
chief cause for the general scarcity of 
labor seems to'-be due to the fact that 
most farmers require help only eight 
or nine months of the year. They seem 
Willing to pay fair wages during the 
period when they require assistance, but 
| are not able to enguge men by the year. 
Liaborers claim that it pays them bet- 
ter to work in the city at steady jobs 
all the year round, even at slightly 
lower wages, than in the country for 
terms of only eight or nine months or 
less. While they are idle they are 
forced to spend any little money they 
save when working. 

Farmers who have cottages with gar- 
dens attached for tneir help appear to 
experience little trowble in securing all 
the men they need. As a rule, these 
men are married, and are the most de- 
sirable kind of laborers. The demand 
for steady work on farms with cot- 
tages is so great on the part of those 
looking for positions as to indicate that 
plenty of efficient help may be secured 
by farmers who are able to comply 
with such conditions. In Pngland it is 
a general practice among farmers to 
furnish their help with cottages. 

By means of the great number of let- 
ters received the following points con- 
carning present conditions are brought 
out clearly: 


PRESENT CONDITIONS, 

Farmers for some years have been 
experiencing great trouble with drink- 
ing, lazy help, who seldom cared to 
retain their positions longer than three 


| or four weeks. 


Most farmers are willing to pay from 
$20 to $28 per month, with board and 
washing, for sober, industrious help for 
eight or nine months a year. Many 
farmers are willing to pay a few dol- 
lars a month less during the three or 
four remaining months. A number will 
agree to allow each alternate Sunday 
and all public holidays. The great ma- 
jority of farmers express their willing- 
ness to give their employees the same 
privileges in their homes as they en- 
joy themselves 

A few farmers offer to pay their help 
extra for work done after 6 p m and 
-on public holidays. 

Farmers able to supply their help 
with cottages and small gardens have 
had little trouble securing and retain- 
ing good men. 

A few farmers are still trying to en- 
gage men for from $14 to $18 per month 
without board or washing. 

THE LABORER’S BIDE. 

The better class of men looking for 
positions on farms appear to be anxious 
to secure regular work the year round, 

Married men desire small cottages 
with gardens. 

A general demand is made for more 
regular hours of farm work, the privi- 
lege of having every second Sunday off 
at least, and all public holidays, 

Many want regular pay days. 

A few complain of having been un- 
justly treated by farmers in former po- 
sitions. 

Some men seem to be looking for 
easy positions with little to do. 

The following are brief extracts from 
a few of the many letters received: 


THE FARMER’S SIDE. 


I employ four men. Three of them 
receive $26 per month, with board and 
washing the year rround, and have 


been with me four to six years. They 
receive their wages regularly the second 
Tuesday of each month, and all have 
money in co-operative savings banks. 
One who has a little money in the sav- 
ings bank to help him out has put 
away $25 per month for six years, They 


|} also have a chance to do overwork at 


15 cents per hour in- the long days. The 
fourth man [ employ for only eight 
months, and have some trouble filling 
the position. Mine is a milk farm, and 
the hours are long. I want all work 
done at 6 pm. My help can then have 
a little time to themselves. I try to 
make the men comfortable and con- 
tented. My success has been due to a 
judicious management of help. It is 
the stumbling block of many farmers. 
{J. E. P. 

My help are 


Americans. I keep 14 


men and hold them fairly well by em- 
ploying mairly married men and rent- 
|; ing them cottages at $2 per month. For 
six months IT pay them $1.25 per day, 
| and for the other six months $1.20 per 


boarding themselves.— 


I have been quite successful in get- 
ting and keeping help. Last year I 
paid $240, and supplied a tenement, fuel, 
garden, one quart milk per day and po- 
tatoes for family use. Three years ago 
I paid $210, with same privileges. This 
year I will pay $275. As for treatment, 
I have found the golden rule worked 
well enough for me.—[H. W. H. 

We have been unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing good help. Russians and Poles 
have been almost all we could get, and 
it required most of a good man’s time 
to keep one of them busy.—[F. R. T. 


day, they 
[ 


THE LABORER’S VIEWS, 


So long as a laborer can earn enough 
to live upon by working ten hours a 
day with a large number of his fel- 
lows he will not go out in the country 
and work in loneliness for the same or 
less wages working 12 to 18 hours per 
day. There is another usage that mili- 
tates against any permanent supply of 
farm labor. It is the practice of hiring 
all the laborers possible in harvest time 
or during any other rush of work, and 
paying large wages for a few days 
(they are generally made to earn it) 
and then turning them off to roam the 


country in search of more work.— 
(Tb. R. P. 

In a nutshell, men don't want to 
work on a farm when they can get 


factory or similar labor. What we get 
on the average farm is long hours and 
no stated pay days. If farmers want 
help let them give us ten hours a day, 
$20 to $25 per month, a free house and 
an acre of land. When a young man 
marries he has to move to town. Let 
the farmers build houses for men when 
married, and they will not lack help. 
Give us a decent chance to live in the 
country with our families.—[J. M. 

In mills and factories ten hours is a 
day’s work, men are paid for over- 
time, and they have no chores or extra 
work to do after hours. As the pay 
is as good they prefer such work, 
[J. G. 

Any old furniture that has become too 
dilapidated for further use, even in the 
kitchen, is often considered good enough 
for the help’s room. The same may be 
said of the bed, towels, ete. It is pret- 
ty galling to see the matron of the 
house remove the pie from the table 
when the hired man sits down to eat. 
These are some reasons why many 
men don’t like working on the farm.— 
[B. L. 


=> 


Union of Farm Hands Reported 
Press dispatches indicate that the farm 
hands of Illinois have formed a union 
and by April 1 will demand a large ad- 
vance in wages. At present good men 
receive from $20 to $25 per month,» The 
union, it is reported, will demand a 
uniform price of $35 per month. As 
soon as this was discovered, the citi- 
zen’s league of Bloomington asked the 
farmers in the community to join them 
in fighting this new organization. More 
than 100 farmers have already been ini- 
tiated and more are coming in. At the 
other cities throughout the state sim- 
ilar action will be taken. The farm 
hands intended to keep their organ- 
ization a secret until April when they 
proposed to demand recognition and a 
union scale of wages. 





Prof Hayward Goes to Washington 
—The position of assistant chief of the 
dairy bureau of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, made vacant 
some months ago by the resignation of 
Ray Pearson, has been filled by the 
appointment of Prof Harry Hayward 
of the New Hampshire agricultural 
college and he has already taken up 
his work in Washington. Prof Hay- 
ward is a graduate of Cornell uni- 
versity and was assistant professor of 
dairy husbandry at the Pennsylvania 
state college for several years, leaving 
there last fall to take a position with 
the New Hampshire agricultural cod- 
lege. Prof Hayward is a thorough stu- 
dent of dairying and well equipped for 
his new place. 


Sugar Bounty in Idaho—The Idaho 
senate last week, by a vote of 13 to 8, 
passed the house beet sugar bounty 
bill. The bill provides a bounty of 1 
cent per pound for all beet sugar man- 
ufactured in the state of Idaho during 
the year 1903, and 1% cent per pound for 
sugar manufactured in 1904. All sugar 
on which a bolunty is paid must be in 
original packages and stamped under 
state supervision. 





Our Story of the News. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The Americans in the Philippines are 
rapidly leaving the islands because of 
the constant falling off in trade. Now 
that the army in the archipelago has 
been cut in two, the trade of the 
islands, which was largely dependent 
upon its maintenance, is greatly dimin- 
ished. There are now less than 6000 
Americans in the Philippines where two 
years ago there were twice that nume- 
ber. 

The three 16,000 ton battleships which 
the recent session of congress provided 
for will be named the Vermont, the 
Kansas and the Minnesota, The two 
13,000 ton battleships will be christened 
the Idaho and the Mississippi. Sec 
Root will soon make an appeal to con- 
gress for permission to name future 
battleships after some of the old frig- 
ates of history, among them the famous 
Cumberland which went down in the 
civil war. Under the present ruling all 
battleships must be named after states, 

The election of two republican sena- 
tors from Delaware gives the repub- 
licans a clear majority of 24 in the 
United Stutes senate and this will be 
their working majority throughout the 
58th congress. There are nop left no 
third party men in the senate, the re- 
publicans having 57 against 44 
crats. The present majority is the 
largest that the republican party has 
had in the senate since 1895 

The second Zeigiter expedition has 
Started for the north pole, captained by 
Edward H, Haven. The start for the 
polar waters will be made in the early 
spring from Tromsoe in northern Nor- 
Way. 


demo- 


The national wholesale lumber deale- 
ers’ association in convention at Wash- 
ington, D C, have adopted a resolution 
favoring the conduct of forestry opera- 
tions on a scientific basis with a view 
to the preservation of the forests of 
the country. 

The report just issued by the senate 
committee on public lands calls atten- 
tion to the immense ‘inroads that have 
been made the past year upon govern- 
ment lands. If the present system of 
land acts continues five years longer, 
the entire public domain suitable for 
settlement will have been exhausted and 
there will be no land left for our 
ple who desire to make homes upon it. 
The report recommends that some ace 
tion be immediately taken looking to a 
more permanent reservation of these 
public lands, 


peo= 


A Chicago grand jury holds Mayor 
Harrison directly responsible for the 
startling increase in the number of 
murders in that city in the last few 
years. To his failure to enforce the 
midnight closing ordinance the jurors 
attribute most of the crimes with 
which the courts have been swamped, 
and they have drawn up a set of reso- 
lutions embodying their conclusions and 
direct that Mayor Harrison be fur- 
nished with a copy. 

The constantly broadening scope of 
our national needs calls upon our mis- 
sionary societies for redoubled efforts. 
The American missionary association 
makes an especial appeal this year for 
increased donations, pointing out its 
rapidly increasing field, with a million 
people in Porto Rico and the growing 
problem of the negro in the south. 
The society proposes to raise $500,000 
in donations this year. 


Because of the disquieting reports 
that come from China, concerning the 
threatened uprising, the navy depart- 


ment has decided to strengthen its force 
of gunboats in Chinese rivers for the 
better protection of American mission- 
aries and other Americans residing in 
the interior of the country. 
If the proposed’ trunk 
through the island of Luzon, P I, is 
built, it will be done by private capi- 
tal and not by the government. The 
preliminary surveys have already been 
made and the private business inter- 
ests of the island have expressed &@ 
willingness to finance the scheme. 


railroad 





Pres Castro-of Venezuela proposes to 
let the foreign merchants, who con- 
duct all of the import trade of the 
country, pay the indemnity which their 


























home governments 
him. The minister of foreign affairs 
has decreed a 30% increase of duties 
on all imported goods. This percentage 
of increase is exactly the same that the 
allied powers are to receive from the 
customs dues at La Guayra and Porto 
Cabello. 


have forced upon 


Picturesque Senator Mason of Illinois 
celebrated his passing from the upper 
house by a typical tirade against the 
rules of the senate. Referring to the 
important legislation of the past ses- 
sfon, which failed completely because 
of obstruction methods, he said: “On 
this railroad, the 
greater power and importance than the 
general superintendent. Many impor- 
tant measures have been done to death 
because the senate has a set of child- 
ish rules founded on the theory that 
this body does not trust its own major- 
ity. Amend your rules so that the real 
rights of the people can be guarded, 
irrespective of the imaginary rights of 
the small minority.” 





By an extension of the Southern Pa- 
cific, which will run across what is now 
the north end of the Great Salt lake, 
part of that famous body will become 
fresh water. The fill on which the road 
will be built will cut off the Bear River 
bay from the remainder of the lake, 
and because of the continuous flow of 
fresh water that will soon become a 
fresh water Iake. 

The deadlock in Delaware has been 
settled by the election of J. Frank Allee, 
union republican, to the long term, and 
Congressman Louis H. Ball, regular re- 
publicans to the short term. Mr Allee 
is Addicks’s lieutenant, and this settle- 
ment of the long fight is regarded as 
zimply a bridging over of the matter 
until Addicks himself can make another 
try for a seat in the senate, 





Texas cotton growers are consider- 
ably exercised over the possibility of 
large cotton growing in Cuba. Exten- 
sive investigations are now being made 
as to the adaptability of the Cuban 
soil to the culture of cotton, and if the 
report proves favorable, it is believed 
that cotton growing on an extensive 
scale will be undertaken in the island 
by American capital. 


‘A new railroad to be known as the 
Western Pacific railway company has 
been incorporated at San Francisco, for 
the purpose of building a new railroad 
from San Francisco through Oakland, 
Stockton, Marysville and Oroville, 
through the sierra valley and the Beck- 
with pass in the Nevada mountains, 
@ ross Nevada to Salt Lake City. The 


ew company is capitalized at $50,000,- 


000. 


Pres Roosevelt has again sent to the 
genate the nomination of W. D. Crum, 
the colored man, to be collector of the 
port at Charleston, S C. The matter 
of confirmation will come before the 
epecial session and the retirement from 
the senate of Jones of Nevada and the 
doubtful attitude of some of the new 


senators may enable the president to 
éecure a confirmation, 
The work of taking the Philippine 


census has been begun by 8000 enumer- 
ators. Little difficulty is anticipated in 
gathering the statistics, except in the 
provinces of Bulacan, Rizal and Albany, 
where the ladrones may interfere with 
the work. It is expected that the work 
Will be completed by June. 





William Jennings Bryan announces 
that if the gold and plutocratic dem- 
ecrats triumph in the next democratic 
convention, he will lead his followers 
from the hall and nominate an inde- 
pendent democratic ticket with a plat- 
form that will enlist the support of his 
radical wing of the party. 

During the closing hours of congress, 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts refer- 
red to the failure of congress to pro- 
vide sufficient relief for the Philippines 
as an illustration of the unfitness of 
this government to rule distant depend- 


t ncies. 


A new pension ruling which was 
passed by the session of congress just 
closed raises the amount of pensions for 
Mexican war veterans from $8 to $12 
per month. There are now only about 
8000 Mexican veterans living. 


The imports from the United States 
to the Philippines are increasing rap- 
idly. In October last, 
amount of $3,279,692 were imported from 


brakemen are of | 


OUR 


this country, being a considerable in- 
crease over any month since the Amer- 
ican occupation of the islands, 





With the passing of the old no-license 
regime in Vermont, the new law went 
into effect March 2 and for the first 
state was without 


time in years the 


STORY OF THE NEWS 


any selling of rum. All the state liquor 
agencies, which did business under 
the old law, closed their doors, and the 
rum sellers were afraid to violate the 
new law. 





The largest sale of standing white 
pine timber ever recorded has just been 
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made at Duluth, Minn. A tract of land 
containing the largest growth of virgin 
white pine in the United States, esti- 
mated at 2,000,000,000 feet, were sold by 
pine men at Wausau, Wis, to a syndi- 
eate of Michigan and Minnesota men, 
oe a transaction of over $6,000,- 











goods to. the} 





Bowker’ 








Fertilizers. 








Two FARMERS in partnership at Kinderhook, Ohio, write that they have 
been using Bowker’s Fertilizers for 11 years with the best of satisfaction, and 
report among other results the past season, one 38 acre field of wheat which 
threshed out 33% bushels per acre on the average throughout the piece. They 
sum up all their experience however in a few words, which mean a great deal 
to us, and which should mean a great deal to all prospective purchasers of 


fertilizers, namely : 


«The name BOWKER on a bag of Fertilizer 
is a good enough guarantee for us.”’’ 


Think for a moment what that means in these days of sharp competi- 
tion and business methods; and also read what the old reliable “ Country 
Gentleman ” says concerning the Bowker Company: 


** The house is one of the oldest and strongest in the country, as readers know. 


Anything they 


say may be trusted and anything they sell may be bought and used with confidence.” 


It has been the work of 30 years to build up this kind of reputation in 


which farmers have confidence. 


The progressive policy that has kept the 


Bowker Fertilizer Company in the front rank for 30 years has paid both our 
customers and ourselves, and it is our intention to continue it. 


A MARVELLOUS GROWTH IN 30 YEARS. 


1872. 100 tons. 





1882 


15,000 tons. 





1892 


30,000 tons. 





1902 


Only good Fertilisers could have shown this wonderful increase. 


60,000 tons. 


ft will pay you to see our 


Local Agents, or correspond with us before purchasing your fertilizers this season, . 


BOWKE 


Boston. 


New York. 





FERTILIZER 
COMPANY, 


Cincinnati. 





































[20] 
NEW YORK. 
Farmers’ Grist from the Albany Mill. 


The bill authorising * the board of su- 
pervisors of any county to pass a reso- 
lution providing for the organization 
and est: blishment of a county school 
of agriculture and domestic economy, 
has been passed. The object of such a 
school shall be to furnish instruction 
to the inhabitants of such county in the 
elements of agriculture, in methods of 
farm fertiliaztion, tillage and maneage- 
ment, and for the care of live stock and 
in domestic economy, and to impart 
practical and scientific knowledge of 
value to persons engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. 

Senator Lewis has 
amending the highway 
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introduced a bill 
law relative to 


the construction, maintenance and re- 
pairs of bridges, where it deals with 
questions arising when officers of dif- 


ferent towns disagree about highways 
by adding the following provision: 
“This section shall not be so construed 
as to compel any town. or towns to con- 
struct, repair or maintain a_ bridge 
upon a boundary line between towns 
where previous to the passage of such 
amendatory act an application had been 
made to any court to compel the con- 
struction, repair and maintenance of a 
bridge upon such a boundary line, and 


such application had been denied.” 
What is known as the wide tire bill 
has been introduced. It says that af- 
ter January 1, 1905, ‘‘no wagon or ve- 
hicle for hauling farm produce or mer- 
chandise with one horse shall be sold 
or kept for sale ‘in the state of New 
York unless the tires be not less than 


3 inches wide.” 


Better Buildings for Agriculture. 


people are interested 
in the proper equipment at Cornell 
for the agricultural department. It 
seems to me something should be done 
by this state to maintain its proper 
dignity and that will put the farmer 
in a position that he can feel that he 
has had just as good a chance for an 
education in his line as those hitherto 
offered in almost every other line. An- 
other special appropriation is needed 
for the completion of the buildings and 
for fire protection at the experiment 
station at Geneva, N Y. I very heart- 
ily approve both and the state should 
make provision for them.—[T. B. Wil- 
son, Pres MN Y Fruit Growers’ Assn. 
[ heartily indorse the movement to 
have the state furnish a permanent 
building and equipment for the college 
of agriculture at Cornell university.— 
Eifort 


A great many 


[W. C. Barry, Pres Western N Y 
Society. 

I am heartily in favor of a perma- 
nent building and equipment for the 
college of agriculture at Cornell and 
additional funds for equipment and 
investigation as requested by the 
trustees of the state experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva. We are far behind 
some other states in the facilities we 
offer for the -education of our farm- 
ers’ sons and daughters.—[L. T. Yeo- 
mans, ex-Pres N Y Fruit Growers’ 
Assn, 

Madison County Ginseng—Many 


farmers are seriously considering the 
advisability of introducing ginseng. 
Some are even going so far as to think 
of devoting their energies chiefly to the 
growth of this root. Levi Timmerman 
has demonstrated that ginseng can be 
profitably grown in this co, and suec- 
ceeded in getting good returns from a 
small plot of ground. The well-read, 
shrewd farmer, who keeps informed in 
regard to the commercial side of farm- 


ing, is constantly prompted to modify 
his system to meet the demand for 
products which he can sell at the high- 
est price.—[L. W. Griswold. 

Saratoga Co—W. S. Deyoe has fin- 
ished drawing timber from the Peck & 


Burt lots to his sawmill. Hay is selling 
for $8 to $16 p ton, rye straw $8, corn 
i0e p bu, oats 46c, cattle $40 to $45 p 
head. Jesse Billings is again filling his 
icehouses for the New York market. 
He employs about 100 men and is cut- 
ting a fine quality of 14-1In ice. The 
local grangers fail to see where they 
ire going to be benefited by the build- 
ing of a 1000-ton barge canal rnrough 
the state, and they are therefore op- 
posed to the appropriation of any money 
from the state treasury for such a pur- 
pose.——At Galway, baled hay sells for 
$8 to $14 p ton, rye straw $9 to $10. There 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


is more demand for farms either to 
buy or work them on shares. Clark 
Lane has bought the farm belonging to 
Mrs King. P. J. Mosher & Sons are 


expecting to work the farm owned by 
Milton (ox. James Lee will move to 
his own farm in the town of Galway. 
The Charlton industrial farm has 27 
boys, 2 of whom, will work for farmers 


next season. The farm formerly owned 
by Isaac Smith has been transferred to 
J. A. De Remer and sister of Sche- 
nectady. Butter 24 to 25c, eggs 22c, veal 
calves 10c d w, pork 9c, potatoes $2.25 
p bbl, apples 50c to $1.25 p bbl. Feed of 
all kinds is high priced. 

Guilford, Chenango Co, March 10— 
The F S MP A as an organization is a 
thing of the past in most localities 
about here, though all agree that its 
policy of co-operative cmys is all right. 
Mr Coon has never been in this section 
in the interests of the assn. The better 
prices prevailing with the stronger de- 
mand, have encouraged farmers to pro- 


duce more winter milk. Most farmers 
report a better flow of milk than was 
expected after such a rainy season 


when securing the hay crop. 

Avon, March 9—Farm- 
ers in this vicinity are drawing off large 
quantities of potatoes at 50c p bu. Many 
apples are also being shipped at 25 to 
30c p bu. Good market for beans at 
$2 p bu. Pork is bringing $7 to $8 p 100 
Ibs. Plenty of hay in the county, but 
much of it is damaged by the rains of 
haying time. Quite a demand for 
horses for farm work, also good market 
for new milch cows, as there is quite a 
number of first-class creameries in this 
county. 

Easton, Washington Co, March 10—B. 
L. Sisson is getting out lumber for a 
new barn. Howard Gifford has rented 
the James M. Cooper place for a term 
of years. John Ryan has bought the 
Thomas Snell farm L. B. Meader’s saw- 
mill is nearly completed. Considerable 
hay is being pressed. and brings a fair 
price. The Easton people are much in- 
terested in the new cheese 
Archdale. 


Leroy, Je 


Livingston Co, 


fferson Co, March 9—Mrs 


factory at 


William Schell has rented her farm and | 


Cows sold for as high 
as $125. D. Helmer and family are 
moving on the Lewis farm, which he 
has purchased. James Henry has been 


held an auction. 


selling some very nice’ beans for $2 p 
bu. Fresh eggs bring 23 to 25c p doz, 


Some 10,000 Ibs milk 
at the winter cheese 
Mills. Mr Hall will 
farm. Henry Law- 
ton is supplying a large number of 
Evans Mills people with wood; George 
Lawton is drawing stone to his place 
on Factory St, Evans Mills, where he 
will erect a new barn. Many farmers 
have been getting out logs and have 
drawn them to Charles Sixbery’s yard 
in Evans Milis, “where they will be 
sawed. It has been a fine winter for 
all kinds of teaming. Sylvester Petrie 
is improving: in health All kinds of 
feed are high priced. 

South Dansville, Steuben Co, March 
9—Beachville farmers’ club held an in- 
teresting session recently under its new 
corps of young officers. A _ telephone 
line is being built between Beachville 
& Rogersville, connecting them with the 
Hornellsville line. Oats bring 35c, but- 
ter 24c, eggs 22c. Stock is wintering 
well. Seed potatoes are worth 60c, blue 
sprouts 45c, bat still farmers are reluc- 
tant about drawing. 


Additional Institutes—Director F. 
E. Dawley has arranged for the fol- 
lowing institutes in addition to those 
already anonumced:; Manlius, March 20- 
21, West Sand Lake, March 20-21, 
Canaan Four Corners, March 19-20, 

Farmers Organize to protect inter- 
Oneida and adjoining counties. 
is to secure fair prices for 
the nine canning 
The name 


butter 23 to 24e. 
is received daily 
factory at Evans 
move on the Tozer 


ests in 
The object 
vegetables raised for 
factories in their sections. 
of the organization is the farmers’ 
produce assn. The directors are com- 
posed of three farmers who deliver 


products to each of the nine canning 
factories. Last year the canning fac- 
tories paid the following prices: To- 


peas, $1.75 p 100; corn, 
55e p 100 for Evergreen, and 70¢ far 
Country Gentleman and QOrosby; beets, 
$13 p ton for small size and $7 for larg- 
er; cucumbers $10 p ton. The new or- 
ganization is now holding out for the 
following prices: Tomatoes, $10; corn, 
65e for Evergreen, and 80c for Country 
Gentleman and Crosby; peas, $2.25 p 
1°0; cucumbers, $12 p_ ton. 


matoes, $7 p ton; 





Canners | 


have agreed to pay this latter price PENNSYLVANIA. 

for cucumbers and are also offer- Sasenencie 

ing $1.75 for Advance peas, $2 for Franklin Co—: special dispatch 
Alaskas and $2.25 for Queens. They from Quincey says that fruit growers 
are also offering 60c for Evergreen in that section are apprehensive about 
corn; and one company has agreed to the safety of the peach crop. The 
pay 80c for Country Gentleman and temperature seccutie tot betew Resto 
Crosby. Dr F. C. Drake of Oneida is and there is some doubt as to the safety 


pres of the farmers’ 

To Study Farm Problems—An agri- 
experimental league has been 
students 
for the purpose of 


cultural 


organ 


ized by 


the 
col at Cornell univ 


assn. 


of the 


agri 


of the buds 

The New Secretary of Agriculture 
is Hon 
county, 
turned over the office to 


at present. 


Critchfield of Somerset 
John Hamilton has 
his successor 


N. B. 
Pa. Prof 





promoting agri experiments in the va- and is spending a few days at the state 
rious departments-.of farm husbandry. college before leaving for Washington 
This will have a tendency to promote to take up his new work as director of 
among those students studying farm the farmers’ institute department, re- 
problems, frequent intercourse from cently established. He will begin his 
different sections of the state and ad new work April 1. 
vance agricultural education. It will . ‘ ’ 
also be the means of collecting and Fallsdale, Wagne Co, March 10—Con- 
disseminating much useful information” tinuous sleighing from Dec 1 to March 
along these lines not heretofore avail- 1. Bluebirds and robins arrived March 
able. A similar organization has been 3. Winter grain and grass looks well. 
perfected in O and successfully operat- Maple sugar rag were tapped the 4th 
ed for some time. and the sap ran eely. Fallsdale co- 
> operative cmy ae ente red its 5th year 
Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, March with prospects of still better success 
11—Miss Nellie Mosley received during than in the past 4 ars, which were 


the month 


hens, 
The 


stein- 


of Feb 1268 
part White and Buff Wyandots. 
white varieties laid the 
Dec the mtumber was 1090. 
received from 
Friesiar 
are of the Sadie Vale family, 
the largest butter record, 


Utica a 
bull 


best. 


and a cadf. 


viz, 


eges from 


Loran Sweet 
2-yr-old Hol- 
They 
which has p bu. 

in 6 days 


86 years of prosperity 
stockholders. 
In bought 
$35 to 
shipped to N Y 
20c, apples $1 p 

Several farms are for 


ers 
eggs 


to both patrons and 


Drovers from Passaic 
new milch cows last week for 
$40 per head. Veal is. being 

markets. Pork scarce, 


bbl, 


potatoes Tic 
rent. 


30 Ibs 11 oe. Few cars of potatoes are Delmar, Tioga Co, March 9—A warm, 
moving. Prices are $1.50 p bbl. heavy rain has left but little snow in 
P c fields. Nearly continuous = sleighing 
Amenia, Dutchess Co, March 9— since Dec 1. Cattle wintering well. 
There has not been for a good many Large amount lumbering and deliver 
years so much sleighing in this section ing produce done. seef quite scarce at 
as this winter. Grain is looking well. 6%c p lb d w, butter 20 to 25c, apples 
Farmers have their wood piles well un- 40c, potatoes 60 to 80c, eggs 20c. Most 
der way. Many have drawn logs to of the hay sold at $13 to $14 at RR 
Chapman to be sawed into plank for No changes in real estate, though sev- 
flooring. Grain continues high priced. eral farms are for sale. The future hay 
Bran $23 p ton. Milk is not any too and wheat crop will be somewhat men- 


high priced to leave much margin for 
Pine 


farme 


rs. Farmers’ 
Plains was well attended. 


institute at 


aced if we 
ers have 
summer's wood 


arm- 
their 
saw 


do not get more snow. F 
been busy securing ice, 
and stocking the 











“LEADER” 


WIN CHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS. 
For uniformity of loading, evenness of pattern, strong shooting qualities 
and all-round superiority, Winchester Factory Loaded ‘‘Leader’”’ Shells 
excel, 







The next time you buy, insist upon having these shells. : : : : 
THEY ARE THE SHELLS THE CGHAMPIONS SHOOT. 














The 





Spring 
Tooth 





“HARROW 


On Wheels 


Be 


Lightest Draft Harrow made. Saves at least 
a half horse power over other makes. Adapte 
ed to any soil. 
justed without bolts. Used 
either as walking or riding 
harrow. Teeth controlled 
by lever. Easily cleared 
of rubbish. Made 

of very best ma- 
terials. Write 
for Tree cat- 
eg 


at ad- 






Agents 





























STEEL:ROOFING 


_ FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US” 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 

best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you ean use. 
Noexperience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. 8., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


i 
AT;$2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. 
square feet. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


A square means 108 
Write for free Catalogue No. 25 








Wears like iron and keeps the 
stock warm and dry. 


factory article in every way 


YOUR BOY CAN LAY IT 


The FUNTKOTE FOLKS, BOSTON. 





A most satis- 








LAND ROLLER 


Get catalogue of 1, 2, 3 & 4 horse 
Powers, Sweep se 

Powers, Grain Separa 

tors, Hand and Power 


ers, Cultivators, 8team 
and Gasoline Engines, =SS 
sto 25 horse, mounted or stationery, ete. .. IS 


~ THE MESSINGER MFG, CO,, Tatamy, Pa. 















For F 





The 


armers, 


BOOK of CORN 


A Complete Treatise Upon the Culture, Market- 
ing and Uses of Maize in Americaand Elsewhere 
Dealers, Manufacturers and Others. A Com- 
prehensiv e Manual Upon the Production, Sale, Use 


and Commerce of the World’s Greatest Cereal 


A WEALTH OF ILLUSTRATIONS make plain every point 


that requiresa picture for its complete presentation. The ) »~ AMI 
engravings are ne mid all from pactographs TN De ee ee ee nee Swe e PEaae . 
made expressly for The Book of Corn. 

As a piece of bookmaking this work is worthy of the ( ,, 
subject. Printed on tine paper, handsomely bound in cloth ? P. On .cccccccccccccccces seccccccccece . 
and boards, about 400 pages. Size of book 5 1-4x71-2 inches. ) 
PRICE $1.50 postpaid to any part of the world, 

SPECIAL OFFER—We will send this book on approval to ) COUNTY........... ecevcesce ose ecccccece 
any reader of this journal who fills out the following } 
blank, ORANG y m UDD CO., BooK DEPT., 52 Lafayette \ c " 
Place. ma... York ¢ @ BPRATBeccccceccccccececees eeeee cece seee 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
Book Dept., 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
Send me a copy of The Book of Corn; 
if satisfactory I agree to pay $1.50. 











’ 














mill at Stony Fork. R FD will be es- 
tablished in this township this month. 
Seven routes will start from Willsboro. 


Burgettstown, Washington Co, March 
1j9—There has been more snow than 
usual this winter. Have had some quite 
severe weather, including several drops 

ow zero. Wheat never looked bet- 
It has been well protected by snow. 
Stock looks well. Feed is plentiful and 
commanding good prices. Considerable 
iand is changing hands at from $50 to 
$125 p acre. This is owing to improve- 
ents, the new Wabash R R going 
thrdugh our co greatly enhancing values 
| opening large coal fields. Coal land 
sells from $100 to $150 p acre. Roads 
ry bad. No legislation yet this sea- 
son to improve them, 


Pittsfield, Warren C« 
tapped. Cattle are 


—Some sugar 
hes have been 
looking well and are very scarce, sell- 
ing at auctions at $35 to over $50 each. 
Beef cattle are in poor @emand. Horses 
bring good prices, butter 24 to 26c p Ib, 
eggs 14 to 18c p doz, and not plentiful. 
Some talk of milk train for Warren 

condensing factory. 
Lakeside, Susquehanna Co, March 11 
The snow is all gone and the roads 
breaking up. Pigs are scarce and 
high priced. Some are having their 
v ‘ood cut with a buzz saw, while others 
f sawing in the old fashioned way. 
tl children have been drowned with- 
) the past week and three more came 
ear being drowned. High water 
using damages. Some _ farmers 
commenced tapping their sugar 
Butter 27c p lb, eggs 16c p doz, 
$1.60 p 100 Ibs, mixed feed $1.20 p 

bs. 
March 9—Farm- 
re hauling manure out on fields 
be plowed this spring. After the 
he sleet Feb 15 and 16, ice remained 
es for 7 days. Many fruit and 
‘ mental trees were broken down. 
Potatoes sell at 60c p bu, apples 55 to 
hc op bu, eggs 30c p doz, butter 32c p 
$17 p ton 


Patton, Cambria Co, 


$1 


MARYLAND. 


—e 
shington Co, 


Cavetown, Wa March 9— 
} nereury fell to from 2 to 8 degrees 


below zero here recently. Peach buds 

about 40% dead of the yellow varie- 

ti Salway and Smock. The white va- 

rieties are about 75% gone. There are 

of the yellow varieties left to 

assure a good crop if no further dam- 
is done, 

Dunkirk, Calvert Co, March 9—The 


nter has been exceptionally wet, and 
all kinds retarded except strip- 
whieh has advanced fair- 
ly well Very little ice has been har- 
ed, and farmers are anxious about 
upply. Wheat is looking very -well, 
pt early seeding, which is affected 
y Outlook for fruit is good; 
I ch buds especially are showing good 
loy nt, but not advanced enough 


to be in danger of frosts. 


work of 


ping tobacco, 


c 


mithsburg, Washington Co, March 

\ temperature of from 4 to 10 de- 

: below zero Feb 19, which fol- 
a warm week, proved disastrous 
irly all varieties of peach buds. 

- ® vigorous Salway and Picquetts 
1% to 14 good buds remaining, also 

tht sprinkling of Smock, the others 
practically all gone. The ther- 

ineter showed a variation of 80 de- 
in four days. Wheat is looking 
ind selling at 75e per bu, corn 70c 
bl of 105 Ibs. 


Legislation for Fruit Growers—The 


chief point of difference between the 
bill relative to inspection of nurseries 
and orchards in N J, now  be- 
ore the legislature and the one passed 

few years ago is that local horticul- 
protected against nursery- 
men, Which was not the case under the 
old law. The lines are tightened about 
the nurseries and the insect commis- 
ioners are eliminated. Horticulturists 
ire given privileges to ask for the in- 
spection of their orchards which they 
tid not have in the past. The small 
mount of mon isked for to carry out 
the provisions of this act is very insig- 
wificant when the great fruit and truck- 
Ing interests of the state are consid- 
ered. Farmers should write the gov- 
ernor and their representatives at 
Trenton at once and ask them to sup- 
Pet this new bill. 
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turists are 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP PRICES. 
(In cents with comparisons.) 
1903 1902 1901 


N Y state ch..38@35 17 @18 20@22 


prime .......d0@32 16 @16% 19@20 
medium .....26@29 14144@15% 16@17 
Pac coast oh..28@30 17 @18 19@20 
medium .....26@27 144%4@15% 16@17 
| Pe 8@1214 4 @6 2@ 6 
‘German -- »-40@48 35 @42 35@42 
At New York, the market remains 
quiet. There is little demand from 


who are buying in a hand-to- 

mouth way. Dealers have confidence in 

values and are not disposed to make 

any concessions from quoted prices. 
New York. 

FRANKLIN Co—Constable: Hop grow- 

ers were very well pleased with the 
prices last year, but the yield was 
light. There will probably be about the 
same acreage as last year. There were 
quite a few new yards set last season, 
but a good many old ones plowed out, 
so there will be no material difference. 
None left in growers’ hands. 
Co—West Laurens: Hops 
seem to be wintering well. Acreage in 
this vicinity is very small. Growers 
seem to be well satisfied the past year. 
Acreage.may be increased some, but not 
much. Hops all sold around here, 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: There will be 
but a very little increase in hop acre- 
age. Those who have gone out have 
done so because they became sick and 
disgusted and none of these will plant 
again. Those who are in now will plant 
very moderately to replace yards which 
are old and defective. Although prices 
have been good, the crop was so very 
small that the results have been very 
disappointing and some growers even in 
the face of good prices have plowed up 
every hill. There are very few hops 
left in growers’ hands, but those who 
have them are holding firmly for the 
better demand which they think is sure 
to come in due course of trade. There 
was scarcely any planting done in the 
spring of 1902. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Farmers 
generally have a tendency of plowing 
up their hops and abandoning the busi- 
ness. Few crops left in farmers’ hands, 
which meet a dragging market. No in- 
crease this spring in acreage, but a de- 
crease all over the state. All farmers 
in this county going in the milk busi- 
ness. 


brewers, 


OTSEGO 


_ => 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Pittsburg, under liberal offerings 
the cattle market opened the week with 
a decline of 15 to 25c, which was later 
followed by a recovery. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week were 170 loads, against 
110 loads last week. Quotations are re- 
vised as follows: 
Extra, 1450-1600 lbs @5 10@5 35 


Poor tog 


od bulls 3 50@4 40 





Good, 14-1800 lhe 4 85@5 00 yr to Ko ddcows 2 50@4 00 
Fair, »*)-1100 Ibe 400 @4 55 fers, 700-1000 lbs 3 00@4 60 
Common, 700-900 lbs 275@4(@ Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 

ugh. haif fat, 3 85@435 Veal calves, 6 00@@9 00 
Fat oxen, 8 00@425 Cows & epringers, 25 OX@55 00 


Hogs scored a further advance and 
early in the week prime heavl lots sold 
at $7.60@7.70 p 100 lbs. The market 
ruled active on all the offerings, yorkers 
sold at 7.50@7.60, light hogs 7.20@7.30, 
pigs 6.90@7.20. Sheep ruled steady, 
with prices slightly higher for best lots. 


Prime wethers sold at 5.85@6, good 
mixed lots 5.35@5.75. Choice to extra 
lambs changed hands at 6.75@7, fair to 
good 6@6.60. 

At Buffalo, arrivals of cattle Mon- 


day were 150 cars, against 130 cars the 
corresponding day last week. There 
was a light attendance of buyers and 
prices declined about 10c on fat cattle. 
Choice to prime 1200 to 1400-lb steers 
sold at $5.25@5.40 p 100 lbs, medium to 
choice 1100 to 1200-lb steers 4.25@65, 
coarse rough fat steers 4.25@4. - Prime 
export bulls ruled steady at 4.25@4.40, 
handy butcher bulls 3.60@4.25, good to 
prime heifers 3.75@4.60, fair to best fat 
cows 3.25@4.25. Stockers and _ feeders 
were in good demand, choice to prime 
feeders selling at 4@4.70, choice to best 
stock steers 3.25@4. Veal calves were 
in light supply. 3est veals changed 
hands at 8@8.50, good to choice 6@7. 
Good to prime sheep and lambs were in 
good demand, prices 15 to 25e higher 
on best lambs and yearlings. Fancy 
selected even weight lambs sold at 7.10 
@7.30, western fed lambs 6.65@6.95, culls 
4.50@6. Some choice yearlings crossed 
the scales at 6.25@6.50, good to choice 
wethers 5.75@5.90. Hogs were fairly 
active. Monday’s receipts were 75 dou- 
ble decks, Yorkers sold largely at 7.50 
@7.60. medium and heavy weight lots 
7.60@7.80, pigs 7@7.25. 


FARM AND MARKET 


FSMPA 


Milk Producers En Enthusiastic. 


The special meeting of the co-opera- 
tive creameries’ association last week 
at Binghamton brought together a lot 
of milk producers and others who are 
interested in co-operation and organiza- 
tion. The meeting was called by the ad- 
visory committee to consider the propo- 
sition of the proposed consolidation of 
co-operative creameries in the five 
states association territory. The meet- 
ing was called to order by William M. 
Peck of Walton, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee, who asked Pres D. 
C. Markham of Lewis county to take 
the chair. There were over 100 in at- 
tendance, and much interest was man- 
ifested in the movement. Sec B. A. 
Capron of the advisory committee said 
that 27 co-operative creamery associa- 
tions had filled out the form of agree- 
ment to become members of the asso- 
ciation. Three other applications were 
on file, and five were handed in at the 
meeting, making 35 in all. As soon as 
40 creameries are pledged a permanent 
organization will be effected. 

A dozen or more delegates said their 
companies were considering the matter, 
and that they would without doubt be 
in line within a few weeks. W. M. 
Peck was appointed to follow up these 
cases and assist the delegates in ex- 
plaining matters and get them to join 
the association. The advisory commit- 
tee was instructed to call a meeting as 
soon as the necessary 40 creameries 
had made application for membership. 
A committee consisting of J. C. Lati- 
mer, F. A. Thompson and William M. 
Peck were instructed to draw up a 
constitution and by-laws, and report 
at the next meeting. 


Members were not backward about 
expressing their views about the pro- 
posed association. The opinion was 


unanimous that the organization con- 
ducted along the lines proposed wogld 
be a great step in advance in securing 
better prices for milk in the New York 
market. It was made perfectly clear 
that the $5 assessment clause against 
any creamery was entirely satisfactory. 
The $100 penalty seemed to be the main 
stumbling block. This penalty clause 
was shown to be a very fair and busi- 
nesslike way of holding the members 
together, who might in some cases be 
indifferent and careless about paying 
assessments. 

There are now listed about 120 co- 
operative creameries in the five states 
territory. No doubt there are others 
not yet recorded The names of all co- 
operative creameries should be sent to 








See B. A. Capron, Boonville, N Y, at 
once, and he will forward application | 
blanks, etc. | 

= = : 


The Milk eee. | 
At New York, the milk exchange di- | 
rectors last week lowered the price 4c 
to 8%c p qt. This was due to an in- 
crease in the supply and a_ surplus. 
West of the Hudson the surplus sold 
for an average of $1.59 p 40-qt can. City 
dealers say that one reason for the 
brisk demand for milk during Feb was 
the very great amount of pneumonia 
and pulmonary troubles in the city, doc- 
tors invariably prescribing milk, and 
an immense number of city families 
ordered extra bottles from their milk- 
man on this account. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans in the city for the week ending 
March 7 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 

err Races 31,730 1,526 
Susquehann: " rere: | 461 
WOME BUGPC. i ccécccaccce Meee 777 
Lackawanna .... 34,254 734 
N Y Central (long hi ul). 33,865 1,590 
N Y Central (Harlem)... 12,171 100 
Ontario .... Pee eae .. 30,724 1,636 
Lehigh V alley glad ial Oi 15,850 80 
Homer Ramsdell line... 4,550 125 
WOW TEBVON.. cccscccvcces tee = 
Other sources............ 4,800 131 
Total Some aattl celal nes es 201,320 7,160 
Daily average.... eee 1,023 
Last week. 198, 570 6,790 





Ss Snciihinaiicsdaliaacas 

A Live Co-operative Movement was 
inaugurated at Newport, Herkimer 
county, N Y, recently, by the oe 
tion of a company to be called the New- 
port co-operative dairy company. It al- 
ready represents 38 dairies and more 
are coming in. The company proposes 
to own its shipping station and put it- 
self in shape to protect the interests of 
its patrons. The company is ready to 
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do business, and would be glad to re 
ceive propositions from any parties 
that would like to handle their milk. 
This is a rich dairy section, and well 
located to reach the dairy markets. 
This new movement results from a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction that has been 
growing for some time, concerning the 
prices paid for milk at the local sta- 
tion and factory. The company feels 
much indebted to O. G. Sawdey of Earl- 
ville, whose untiring interes ant 
friendly assistance have been very hely- 
ful in starting this movement, Also to 
American Agriculturist, whose columns 
of information concerning dairy mat- 
ters enable the well-read farmer t»> 
know what his interests are and how 
to maintain them.—[C. O. R. 





A Milk Producers’ Organization, 
known as the wholesale milk producers’ 


assn, was recently organized at King- 
ston, N Y. About 30 leading farmers i. 


that vicinity got together and decide lt 
that they would fix a more uniforr: 
price on milk by this system of co-op- 
eration. The dues are $1 per year. Spe- 
cial meetings will be called by the pres- 
ident. The officers are as follows: Pres- 
ident, Howard Myer; treasurer, Hon C. 
N. Dewitt; secretary, M. H. Fritog, all 
ot Kingston. 


Feathers—M. A. MclI., Delaware? 
New York feather dealers are Cold 


Blast feather company, 27 Howard 
street; Taylor & Ellis, 261 Canal street, 


“Padishah’ 


The best low priced WATCH made for MEN 


Price 


$2 











NON-MAGNETIC 










A dozen designs of 
Colored Sporting 
DIALS 


WE LEAD the 
world in diversity 
of STYLES and 
quantity of pro- 
duction. 


Send for literature, 
naming this paper 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL JEWELERS 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 


OFFICES 
New Yorer Cuicaco SAN Francisco 
87 Maiden Lane 131 Wabash Avenue Spreckels Bldg. 
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FIREARMS 


have always been acknowl- 
edged as ar D for AC~- 
CURACY and DURABILITY. 
We make 


ware 


RIFLES 
From $3.00 to $150.00 


PISTOL 
From $2.50 to $50.00 


SHOTCUNS 
From $7.50 to $25.00 


Nearly every dealer in sporting 
goods and hardware can sup ix 
our firearms, If you cannot fin 
them, we will ship 7, 
paid)’ on receipt of price. Send 
Jor 128-page tliustrated catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPY 


NO. 750 MAIN STREET 


Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Erial, Camden Co, March —Farmers | 
are all busily hauling manure from the 
cars. Some are plowing corn ground 
and others are getting ready to plant, 
peas mostly. A few sales now going on. 
Horses are selling high, and cows are 
bringing good prices. Corn is selling 
at 70c p bu and hay for $20 p ton, Pigs 
also are bringing good prices. Several 
farms have been sold to new parties. 
The price of farm land is advancing. 


Chester, Burlington Co, March 3—W. 
B. Lippineott disposed of his stock and 
farming implements on Sat, Feb 21, at 
public sale, having sold his farm of 140 
acres for $125 p acre. This farm lies 
in the neighborhood of the finest farms 
in the state. There are several adjoin- 
ing that would readily sell for from 
$120 to $140 p acre. 


Idell, Hunterdon Co, March 3—Many 
auctions of farm stock and machinery 
are taking place. All are well attended 
and good prices paid. Farmers’ home 
butter brings 28c p lb, cmy prints 30c. 
Eggs 15 to 16@c p doz. R. H. Hill, mgr 
Idell butter factory, expects to run a 
factory at Center Hill, Ph, next year. 
William White, operator of Barbertown 
skimaning station, wili fill the vacancy 
left by Mr Hill. 


Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, March 
3—Feb 15 a foot of snow fell and was 
followed by zero weather. The break- 
ing of a dam has delayed the filling of 
several icehouses. Hens have about 
stopped laying. Peach buds are mostly 
killed on low ground. ‘The changeable 
weather has developed an epidemic of 
grip. Stock is looking welk 








Trade ems. 


PRACTICAL FEED GRINDERS—The 
increased value of ground feeds over a 
ration of whole grain is admitted by 
practically all feeders and stockmen, who 
have tried both methods of feeding. 
Farmers who have not been grinding 
grains or who have been paying the high 
rates demanded by public mills should 
read the advertisement in a recent issue 
of A. W. Straub Company, 3737-41 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia, Pa, manufacturers of 
the Quaker City grinding mills. One of 
their specialties is a double hopper mill 
ingeniously arranged to crush and grind 
ear corn and to mix with it the desired 
proportion of small grains. Send at once 
for catalog and be assured of a prompt 
response if mentioning this journal when 
writing. 

MR THEO F. HOLM. MAN of Forestda'e, 


R I, writes that he has used Bowker's 
fertilizers for five years with good re- 
sults, and adds: “This year I planted 
potatoes on 156 square rods of land that 
was planted with potatoes last year and 
which was in grass for ten years previoas, 
I used no other dressing than Bowker's 
fertilizer at the rate of 1200 pounds per 
acre broadcast, and 800 pounds per acre 
in the drill. The rows are 4 feet apart, 
and the seed, which was of the Early 
Rose variety, was planted about 16 inches 
apart in the rows by thand and cowered 3 
inches deep. The piece was cultivated 
twice with a horse cultivator and hoed 
by hand. It was harvested during Au- 
gust and yielded, by actual measure, 310 
bushels on the piece, equal to 318 bushels 
per acre.”’ 

THE COMING OF SPRING suggests so 
much that we meant to do at this time 
about “things that grow.”’ To start right 
with vour trees, both hardy fruits and 
ornamentals, it is wise to send for the 
19038 spring catalog of T. J. Dwyer & Son, 
Orange Co Nurseries, Bok 91, Cornwall, 
N Y, which is sent free to our readers 
on request. This concern grows and sells 
“everything for the home, garden and 
grounds,’ making a specialty of land- 
scape gardening. 

IN ANOTHER COLUMN you will find 
an advertisement by Crofts & Reed, man- 
ufacturers of soaps, perfumes, toilet prep- 
arations, flavoring extracts, ete, Chicago, 
whose entire manufactured goods are 
shipped direct to private families’ at 
wholesale prices, saving the middleman’s 
profit. We have seen some of Crofts & 
Reed's goods and believe them to be gen- 
uine, hence, are pleased to call the as- 
tention of our many subscribers to their 
plan, which evidently is a saving to ewery 
family. Write them and mention this 
paper. 

THE FOLLOWING FIGURES give 


some idea of the magnitude of the great | _ 
Deering Harvester Works at Chicago: | 


Works cover 8 acres of ground and 10,000 
horse power is used in operating the 
plant. the consumption of coal being 5°0 
tons daily. 10,000 people are employed by 


the Deering division. 25.000,000 feet of hard | 


wood lumber and 20,000,000 feet of pine 
lumber were used in 1902. 105,000 tons of 
steel and 90,000 tons of pig iron were used 
in 1902. 2000 gallons of oil for paint and 
10,000 pounds of dry paint are used daily. 
80,000 miles of binder twine are made daily. 





Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





‘T is one of the most valu- 
small cost one can 
dogs and live stock of all kinds, 


THIS DE —_ r MEN 


, anything to sell or buy. 
counted as part of the 
or a number, counts 


"ADDRESS must be 
advertisement, and each initial, 


and advertisements _ 2 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
“E ARMS FOR SALE” 
above rate, but will 
the reguiar rate of sixty cents per 
line each. inse ‘> to £9, on another page. 


“five cents a word each = 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


Barred. =e White Plymouth 
Roc ks, W hite \ y audots $1.0 per sitting, $2.50 





Special a. ‘rate by 100 


Y YAltbs, Millerton, N Y. 





LE COMB + White Le Leghorns, 
! We breed from the large, 
been breeding nine years to 


make this breed perfect. Over 700 to select 





*artridge Wyandots, 


at the Pan an a New York. Exhibition 





POULTRY paper, illustrated, 32 pages, 25 cents 
book free to yearly sub- 


ADV OCATE, Syracuse, 





from finest strains i 


. » Comb Brown Leg- 
PENN LAIRD POULTRY Cu, 





fowls. and “ekes; 2 “breeds of ‘turkeys, geese, ducks 
illustrated; tells all. 
SILAS MINSHALL, 





Address MONRO BROS, Cranbury, 





CHOICE stock for sale. 


keys, geese, ducks and guineas. 
TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N J 





+ Breeding stock all Saige choice, 
‘KI 





EGGS for hatching from pure-bred geese, 
x guiness ond chickens, pe 











Comb_ Brown Leg- 


horn eggs. “$l. 25 per 15. 4 iz 
*.. HAWKINS, Goshen, 


The best br eed tor 








; DOLLAR % Rose Comb White Leg- 
Thi y Barred Plymouth 





n 
“e ARM Cc OMPANY 





Al i 
LOTHDRS: Lack, Pa. 





PEABRED ROCKS, most noted Sewiee. true re Dee 
MILES BROS, Spring Hill, ; 

SING LE COMB Buf ‘Leghorns, 
extra high ow 3 By ae 


EGGS: for hate ching, 
and Buff Wy andots 


15 
’ FR: NK eDW ARDS, Ww ater 
Mill, Suffolk County, Y 








IB Brown Leghorns exclusively. j 
f $ 5. WILLIAM SCHLNER, 





ow be ™ Ww ¥ ANDOTS: 
100 





Whi 
Ww ALTER ‘s HOAGLAND, "Rural 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





FOR SALE—Narraganset tom turkeys, eggs in 
season, Silver Laced Wyandot eggs. LIZZIE FOX, 
Rose Point, Pa, 





CHOICE BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusive- 
ly. Circulars free. JACOB A. HEATWOLE, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 


~ 9133 CHICKS hatched. New system again beats 
incubators, Particulars freee F. GRUNDY, Mor- 
risonville, I 

MAMMOTH WHITE > HOLL AND turkeys and 
Toulouse geese $9 per trio R. F. SEBLPY, Water- 
loo, Bm F. 








THOROUGHBRED White - Wyandots, 5 superior 
ee layers, 15 eggs $l. JOHN MILK, Goulds, 
N Y, 


EGGS- Barred Rocks, ~ Brown Leghorns, 5 $1. 
Hatch guaranteed. NELSON BROS, London, Pa, 


~ RARRED_ ROCKS and White Leghorns. Eggs 
$1 per 1b. D. W. KINGSLEY, Andover, oO, 


E LEVEN of Ge leading varieties of ‘poultry. Free 
catalog. J. M. NYCEK, Hatfield, Pa. 
ck WYANDOTS, $3. Eggs, 25 for $l. 
CHARLES ROSF, Water Mill, N Y. 

BUFF ROC k, - Wyandot cockerels, ‘ pullets, 
FIELD, Somers, Ct 


WHITE. WYANDOT caus, 5 for $1. P. SUTTON, 
Exeter, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


— pay = a wast and expenses to men with 
troduce our Poultry Compound, 

JAVELLE MFG. cu, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 
WE PAY $26 A WEE and expenses to men with 
rigs to intreduce Poultry Compound. INTERNA- 
TIONAL MFG CO, Parsons, Kan, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE Solid Comfort sulky 
plow, Farmers’ Favorite grain drill, 144 A Ross cut- 
ter, American spring-tooth harrow, 12-horse portable 
engine. Wanted, ¢(‘yphers or Prairie State incuba- 
tor, NELLIS, Paterson, N . 








GALVANIZE®O eave trough, made in 1 10 -foot 
lengths; 4-inch, 4 cents per foot; 5-inch, 5 cents per 
foot; easy to pute up; joints made tight without 
soldering. _ H. B. LYMAN, Southampton, Mass. 


GASOLINE -ENGINES—Three horse will saw two 
cords of wood per hour. Price $100. Other sizes. 
Catalog freee PALMER BROS, Coscob, Ct. 


“BUY bushel crates now of ARTHUR FERRIS, 
Kidders, N Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc, E. B,. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 








2 YEARS’ experience; best market “yesulte ob- 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 _Duaue St, New York. 


HAY, s straw, grain, seeds, poultry and all produce. 
Prompt returns. Established 59 years. GIBBS & 
BRO, Philadelphia. 


LIVE STOCK. 
DON'T buy Percheron or French Coach stallions 


and mares unless you buy the best. We have them, 
* | Glee. imported Berkshire hogs. KE, AKIN, Scipio, 
NY 











Cc ~ CHEST ESTER \ WHITES Breeding stock registered. 
Pigs, hogs and bred sows for sale, WILL W. 
FISHER, Ww atervliet, Mich. 


RNGISTE RED Shropshires, | leed ‘to “The ‘ar- 
a. our Pan-American winner. WILLI AMS. & 
ORD, Stonington, Ct. 


BERKSHIRE pigs, all ages Stock No l. Eggs 
for hatching. Circular. Write to-day, CLARK 
BROS, Freeport, 0. 


SHORTHORN ~ pull calves, dairy strains, certified 
pedigrees, LINCOLN W ELLES, W yalusing, Pa, 

















AYRSHIRES, first-class milkers “of all ages. F. 
COOKINGHAM, Cherry Creek, N Zz. 


BERKSHIRES-—Boars, sows and pigs. C. M. 
ABBE, 309 Broadway, New York. 


CHESTER WHITE and Berkshire pigs. GLEN 
MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa, 


H OLSTEIN- FRIWSIANS, young calves. E. 8. 
ROBINSON, Forestville, N Y. 


~ BERKSHIRE BOAR and sow shotes, | $10 each. 
MELICK, Clinton, N J. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS cattle. W. H. RINK, 
Jennerstown, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LOCUST FENCE POSTS—Quality right; prices 
low. Carloads only, THE MILLS LUMBER CO, 
Gallipolis, VU. 

CANNING business information for a 2-cent 
stamp. _G. A. W ARFORD, Newburg, N Y. 




















CUT. CLOVER, green cured, for sale, Finest 
_ ESTABROOK FRUIT FARM, Athens, Pa. 
TEST well drilling machinery for sale, 
LOOMIS. co, Tiffin, 0. 





“IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others im the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river Westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at “Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, U1); price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4c per word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effec- 
tive method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New England Homestead at Springfield, 
Mass. It _is_the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies. 


barrel. JOHN HERR SHENK, Lancaster Pa 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


ELBERTA and over 20 other leading varieties of 
peach trees and all the leading varieties of appie 
trees. Having a large surplus of extra nice stock 
which we wish to dispose of within the next 30 
days, we offer them at prices much lower than 
choice stock was ever before sold, No scale and no 
disease in our nursery. No agents employed. Write 
at once for free circulars. SMITH'’S NURSERY 
CO, Station A, New Haven, Ct. 

MICHIGAN SOY BEANS, Ito San, Ogema 
Medium Green, Early Black, Olive Medium, Mici- 
igan Favorite and New Era cowpeas, Canada 
Marrowfat, French June and Scotch green peas, 
Alfalfa, Sand Lucern, Turkestan, Mammoth, Ju e, 
Crimson, Alsike, Sand, White and Bokhara c.o 
vers. Lentils, beans, vetches. Bacteria for soil i- 
oculation. Book of legumes free. EVANS SEED 
CO, Ltd, West Branch, Mich. 


HEADQUARTERS for Irish Cobbler potatoe 
Considerii.g earliness, yield, quality and handsw: e 


appearance, Irish Cobbler has headed the list o 
60 varieties in our field tiial for a number of 
years. ‘lherefore we ~_ and recommend em 
as most reliable, extr early potatoes, uniio m in 
size and ripening. Try "them this year. Price 9. por 


SWEET POT. ATO SEED—Jersey Yell 





and Big Stem Jersey, $1.25 per bushel, $3 per b.r- 
rel of full 3. bushels, Vineland Bush $1.50 4} 
bushel, $4 per barrel. All packed securely in pay 
lined barrels. Second crop Virginia potato ed, 
Early Rose $3 per barrel, Crown Jewel $2.75 per 
barrel, ‘This seed gives general satisfaction A 


dress CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 


MAINE seed potatoes grown by us; 50 varieties, 
shipments made either from Maine or New York: 
catalog free. Address CARTER & COREY, Presque 
Isle, Me, or 310 Washington street, New York 
Purchases made now can remain in our storage 
warehouses in Maine until wanted, thereby avoiding 
shrinkage or sprouting. 


40 VARIETIES of strawberry plants, St ong, 


healthy, young plants, very cheap Kansas black 
raspberries at $5 per 10W. Also other small fruit 
plants, ete. Send for price list before placing ir 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed A ldre 3s CuAs 


BL ACK, Hightstown, N J. 


AROOSTOOK COUNTY seed potatoe grown in 
the cold northeast county of Avoost ok stat f 
Maine, on our four seed farms, F ift y varieties l 
true to name, We offer free the st potato t 
log ever printed. E, E PARKIL RsT & CU, 
Presque Isle, Me, 


SEED POTATUES and garden seeds, new i 


promising varieties offered this season for tie fi st 
time. Tested on the only experimental fan N 
northern Maine. lilustrated italog fre lhin 
GEO W. PP. JERRARD CO, Caribou, Me 
TREES—<Apple trees, 12 cents each, w 
prices; secure Varicty now spring payn t 8 
page catalog. G. C. STONE, wholesale nurse ~ 
Dansville, N YY. Established 35 i 
SEED POTATOES. a, for l cial Mar 
price for Sir Walter Rale d= Salzer’s 


N'Y. early, ARTHUR Son’ r HRI 'p, Cal 


POTATOES S- —Bliss, Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, H 
vest, Commercial, Enormous, Ohio, Rose, I» 
Ny. King. 8 kinds. CHAS FORD, 1 t 


SEED POTATOES—Most popular varietic 
and late, ea prices, Satisfaction guafa 
to purchasers, W. BURNE?DT, ] 





NORTHERN. grown seed potatoe 





and vigorous. Illustrated catalog, 60 popu 

ties, free. A, G, ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y 

SI GAR MAP LES 19 feet $20; Wickson plum, 
fruiting size, $25 other varieties, 3-4 grade, $15 yx 


, 
100. FO RB. *D. ALE i. Baird, N J 


oun E Bromus Inermis grass seed in quantities 


to lit. For sample and price address COLFAX 
IMPLEMB NT CO Colfax, Wash 


FINE VARIETIES vegetable seeds 10 pkts 
cents, Choice named sweet peas 15 pkts 20 cents. 
A. J. BREWER, Porterville, NY. 


~ FOR SALE—White Bonanza seed oats, 70 bushels 
per acre, ordinary cultivation No wild mustard, 

D. COOK, South Byron, N Y, 

gen toot eae ARBICHOKES for seed, $3 barre! 
Fine stock, der quick; they are going. ( H. 
GARDINE Re Fast Maiion, N ¥ 

WHITE, SILVER SKIN onior l Guaranteed 
new and true to name, 75 cents per pound. B. B 
L AWRE NC Kk Shirley, X J. 

NEW HYBRID sweet corn, Pronounced the 


best. Package 10 cents, qt 40 cent ENTRE 


e 
KIN, Vineland, N J 
SEBD OATS 65 cents per bushel up, Gre 
vielders, Catalog free. THEO BURT & SONS, 
Melrose, O. 


SENSATION OATS, 100 bushels per acre. P 
seed, Circular free. THEO BURT & SONS, Mel 
rose, O. 

STRAWBERRY plants zen or thousand, 
Send for price list. WILL I ve PALMER, (rooms, 
N Y. 


BERRY PLANTS—Select varieties. None better 
none cheaper. D. M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del 
GREGG RAS?PBPRRY nd best variets 


$5 thousand. EK. L. RT SERTOON. Hope, N J 


THE PLU M PARMER, raspberry plants, $8 pe 
1000. FRANK JAQOBS, Port Byron, N Y 


~ ORANG iE BLOSSOMS sweet, 10 cents, WIT 
LIARD SUPPLY CO: Lakeland, Fla 


BILLION DOLLAR grass seed for sale. FRANK 
GREENE, Wellsboro, Pa 
~ COWPEAS—New Era and Whippoorwill. C. C. 
BROWN, Bridgeville, Del, 


DOGS. RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FOR SAL#E-—St Bernard. “dog, thoroughly trained ; 
also deg power and Pioneer sweep power. GEO 
L. OARY, Gansevoort, N Y,. 


THOROUGHBRED Shepherds, $5. DAVID 
DAUGHERTY, Steubenville, Oo. 


COLLIE” PUPS, brood ditches. etc. PAINE, 
South Randolph, Vt. 
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GROWERS ORGANIZING RAPIDLY. 





ENTHUSIASTIC SUPPORT BEING GIVEN THE 
AMERICAN TOBACCO GROWERS’ CORPORA- 
TION AS RECENTLY SUGGESTED BY AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST 
The great difficulties which at first 

confronted tobacco growers in their ef- 

forts to organize an association, as 
outlined by American Agric ulturist, are 
disappearing before the enthusiasm 
with which the matter is being pushed. 

So unbearable had become the op- 

pression of the trust that some time 

; some leading tobacco growing 

states, local protective associations of 

gro wers were formed. These assocla- 
tions for the most part now realize that 
their field is not large enough to fight 
the trust successfully. They are there- 

fore co-operating enthusiastically with 
the movement now under way to form 

a national associatfon. One of the most 

noticeable features of the undertaking. 

is the determination and earnestness 


ago, In 


b « displayed by growers everywhere. 
Blank forms for signatures for shares in 
t erowers’ association are being cir- 
‘ ed in every tobacco growing state. 
Many growers are so aroused that they 


giving up days at a time to driv- 


ing around enlisting support for the 
nt movement: These lists have al- 
ready been signed by thousands of 
fg rs, and requests for further blanks 
fi rnatures ure being received by 
A in Agriculturist in every mail. 
Ir ny districts local-meetings are 
be held by growers for the purpose 
of organizing, the better to push the 
entorietie 


AFFAIRS IN THE SOUTH. 


nizer W. B. Hawkins of the Bur- 

le tobacco association is continuing 
h rood work in several counties of 
K ky. Some 28 counties are now 
fully in line with organizations. The 
< will be cantinued each week. The 

f best growers are attending meet- 
ing nd giving their united support to 
tl novement. At the recent meetings 
at Winchester and at Lexington, large 
I rs of growers were present. 


Clark county is coming solidly into line. 

R afloat that the Imperial 
t o company of Great Britain, 
which has heretofore confined its pur- 
‘ of tobacco among the farmers 
C erican in Virginia and the Caro- 
Jit . proposes to extend its field over 
t 
T 


nors are 


he entire west. Of course this means 
] iddlemen will be exterminated. 

attorney has filed at 
articles of incorpora- 
tobacco company 


. Richmond 
Her rson, Ky, 
i ; Imperial 


of Kentucky. Papers state the busi- 
} hall be to buy the leaf tobacco, 
st reordering and rehandling and all 
ot business incidental to that branch 
of the trade: It is expected to build a 
big rehandiing plant at Henderson. 


The corporators include C. S. Clark 
G. A. Wills, both of England. 
1 the spread of corporations and 
st influence, growers are realizing 
more clearly each week they must co- 
operate in the selling of their crop. 





THE NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


I England growers have been 
advocating the project with such en- 
thusiasnr and with such business abil- 
ity that a strong organization has al- 
ready been practically completed. The 
organization meeting held at Spring- 
field recently was attended by hun- 
dreds of the best known and largest 
growers in the Connnecticut caller All 
packers, jobbers and dealers were ex- 
cluded from taking any part in the } 
proceedings. Herbert Myrick, editor of 
American Agriculturist, called the 
meeting to order and explained the ober 
jects of the gathering. After careful 
consideration it was decided to vrgan- 
ize along the lines recently published. 
\n organizing committee of nine mem- 
ers was elected by the convention, 
Which will have charge of pushing the 
work of obtaining pledges to the pro- 
posed corporation. When about 5000 
cres are pledged this committee will 
call the subscribers together to elect 
committees on incorporation, on rules 
nd on directors. Already the greater 
part of the 5000 acres has been pledged. 
rhe committee is composed of W. S. 
Pinney of Suffield. chairman, F. L. 
Whitte ‘more of Sunderland, Mass, F. W. 
Parsons of Hazardville, Ct, M. J. Ryan 
of Hatfield, Mass, A. H. QCaark of Po- 
guonock, Ct. L. F. Graves of East 
Whate sf Mass, BK, Fowler of Westfield, 
Mass, T. Phelps of Westminster, Vt, 
Wee. anees of West Suffield, Ct. F. 


} 





S. Sibley, sccretary of the Springfield 





board of trade, 
of the committee. 
On, March 


tic and _ successful 


the Connecticut 


ganization 
pleted, and four 
added to the 

On March 16 
of the Housatonic 
Milford, Ct, 


ers 
held 


at New 


9 an 


for that 


TOBACCO 


was elected as secretary 


equally 


vality 


organization in that section. 
WHAT THE GROWERS SAY. 


The following extracts from the mass 
of correspondence being received from 
the leaf growing sections of the middle 
and southern states, 
siastic growers are regarding 


ment, 


I fully 
thorough 


means that will 


but 
brought about. 
county 


cal organization, 
many producers 


county association, 
reaching enough. 

county is dictated by one 
is a Jew.—[George W. 


County, Pa. 


When I received a copy of your 
paper the tobacco movement advocated 
a thrill of pleasuré. 
Gharter for which has 
engaged i 
xynatures along almost your 
We wish you every suc- 
we can to co- 


by 


you gave me 
Our company, a 
been 
procur ing sig 
identical lines. 
cess and will do anything 


secured, is 


agree that 


but failing in 
joined’ the 


The price in 


Dickinson, 


actively 


enthusias- 
convention 
growers 
held at Hartford, the state capital. 
district was com- 
more members were 
above committee. 
a meeting of the grow- 
valley will 
to complete 


shows how enthu- 
the move- 


co-operation 
organization are the j 
protect the growers, 
am not certain how this can 
The growers of Tioga 
made an attempt to form a lo- 


Chemung 
but this is not far- 


man, and he 


AFFAIRS 


with you.—[W. B. Hawkins, 
Organizer, Fayette County, Ky. 

I inclose you: herewith the names of 
23 tobacco growers who subscribe to 
stock in the proposed American tobacco 
growers’ corporation aggregation, 128 
shares. Our intelligent farmers recog- 
nize its sound business foundation and 
sincerely hope for its utimate success. 
More subscriptions will follow soon.— 
[W. J. Prindle, Webster County, Ky. 

We believe a tobacco growers’ cor- 
poration properly organized and con- 
trolled by and for the interests of the 
growers solely would bring about a 
great improvement. As it is now much 
inferidr grade tobacco is sold for as 
much as the best grade and no induce- 
ment is offered the grower for extra 
handling.—[A. W. Hetzler, Montgomery 
County, O. 

Your suggestion of a cqn*bination of 
tobacco growers is an admirable one 
and is already being acted. on in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Various’ conven- 
tions have been held. The: burley peo- 
ple are red hot and have formed an as- 
sociation capitalized at $3,000,000. They 
will be glad to hear fronyr you:—[N. H. 
Clark & Bro, Montgomery County 
Tenn. 


operate 


_>-—-- 
Gloomy Situation in Carolina, 
J. H. CAIN, DAVIE COUNTY, N C. 


There will not be as much tobacco 
planted here as farmers expected to 
plant earlier. Those who have sold to- 
bacco lately only get a little more than 
half what they got last fall for same 
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grade. This has had a tendency to put 
a quietus on the purpose to plant a 
large crop. 

I hope the farmers will be able to get 
together in the American tobacco grow- 
ers’ corporation and find themselves 
able to protect the industry against the 
greed of the tobacco trust. For my 
part I have nearly quit tobacco, as [I 
don’t feel willing to raise it at a loss, 
simply so the trust may make a profit 
out of it. However, I send up my name 
as a raiser of one acre in order to ,be 
one of those Who is willing to strike a 
blow at the trust and also one in the 
interest of farmers. There has been no 
tobacco grown on my lands for several 
years on account of the great decline 
in price a few years ago, but last fall, 
when prices seemed fair, our people be- 
gan laying plans to plant tobacco this 
year, but with present prospects we will 
not plant much, 

There has not been a large amount of 
seed sown until last week, it being ful- 
ly a month later than usual for sowing 
in this section. The size of the crop 
planted in this state will depend very 
much on prices prevailing between now 
and last of May. Last fall tobacco was 
averaging about $11 per 100 on our mar- 
ket. Now it barely brings $7. That 
was before the British-American to- 
bacco company was organized. The 
British and American were then fight- 
ing each other. They are now one con- 
cern, and thus are able to buy leaf and 
sell plug at their own prices. This is 
why every grower of tobacco should 
join the American tcbacco growers cor- 
poration, 
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of its products. 


Braotey Ferrivizer Works, Boston 


Offices, 92 State Street 


eputation begets 


If a manufacturing company of established reputation and high stand- 
ing makes a positive statement in regard to their products and offers to 
demonstrate the truth of that statement to your satisfaction, is it not worth 
while to investigate it? 


Bradley's Standard Fertilizers 


represent the combined skill and experience of all the men who have made 
this industry a success; hence they are the best. 
the best known methods to ensure uniformity in standard and condition; 
hence they are always reliable. 
plant food elements necessary for the full maturing of each crop; hence 
The company is financially the strongest fer- 
tilizer company in the world; hence its name is the best possible guarantee 
Call on our local agent, or write us for descriptive pamphlet. 





they are the most economical. 








They contain the 
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They are produced by 
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for this oa all steel disc 

harrow ; has genuine La- 

dow bumpers, Dust proof 

oil tubes, 

The Most Perfect Made. 

We pe other style discs 

for $15.25. We save you 

about 1-3 in price. 
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steel lever harrow; cuts 
10 ft ; 60 teeth, 2 sections. 











$2: 


Caiumet check row 
Model garden | planter with automaiic 
drill, large size with 11 tools, |reel and 80 rods wire. 
4. 7 forthe Gemase drill | Never mises, drops in 
only, same princi-| hills and d ills. We chal- 





Steel Beam Cultivator, |ple asabove. If you want a/ lenge the world with this 
plain, with 6 nema 


Send for Our Catalogue 








garden tool, write us planter. Will ship om trial. 


432 pages, size 9xilinches. P. 
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2 horse cultivator. 
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styler, 26 combin Ghee 
Most Wondertul Cul- 
tivator Bargains ever 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 





| Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot a — 
| 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 
Chicago... | 13%! .74 | 451,| 59% | 34 | 43 
New York] .82 | .#6%4| .58 | .68% .45 | .50 
| be 


Boston..... ; — — | .57 7014) .46 | .52%% 
Toledo..... | .75t_ .843% 


St pie: 6919) B2lq 


-_ 
= 
= 
bo 
leaf 


Min'p’ls ...| .76%) .73 


Liverpool. | 88 | 8734) .61 





PUBLIC STOCKS GRAIN U S AND CANADA, 

Last w’k Prev w’k 1 yr ago 
AVheat, bu..47,807,000 48,954,000 54,093,000 
Corn, bu....10,219,000 10,481,000 10,383,000 
Cats, bu..... 6,798,000 5,974,000 4,246,000 

At Chicago, the grain markets have 
been rather depressed. The demand 
for wheat has been small and 
mostly local. The government weath- 
er reports for the coming crop have 
been generally favorable and have kept 
the market steady. The car situation 
continues unchanged and scarcity of 
ars and difficulty in making shipments 
has also been a steadying influence. 
Cash wheat rather weak at 72@73c p bu, 
May 74%@76c, July 71@72c. 

Corn has been fairly active and un- 
settled, though the range covered was 
small. Visible supply about the same 
as last year. Exports have continued 
fairiy liberal. May sold at 464%4.@48c p 
bu, July 444%@45\c. 

Oats have ruled dull with only mod- 
erate trading. A slight advance was 
early followed by lower prices and the 
market has continued weak. May 34@ 
35c p bu, July 31%@382%ec. No 4 white 
3344.@34t4ec, No 3 and No 3 white 34@ 
364ec. 

The barley market has been quiet. 
Receipts light and feeding barley 
searce and in demand. Fair to choice 
malting 48@56c p bu, low grade 48@46c, 
screenings 40@45c. 

Timothy has ruled very dull as much 
of that offered was of poor quality. 
There has been a steady demand for 
good qualities which have been in light 
supply. Prime timothy $3.90@3.95 p 100 
ibs, fair to good 3.10@3.25. Clover has 
ruled steady under a slight advance. 
Contract grade at 11.95, fair to good 
1.50 to 11.50, 

At New York, very little that is new 
or out of the ordinary can be recorded 
of grain. Wheat ruled steady, corn and 
oats a Shade’ lower. Slight improve- 
ment oceurred in flour. Spring patent 
tlour sold at $4.10@4.25 p bbl, do winter 
3.85@3.95, spring straights 3.75@4.10, do 
winter 3.55@3.75. No 2 red wheat 83c 
p bu, No 2 mixed corn in elevator 58c, 
No 2 white oats 44%c, No 2 white clip- 
ped 4514c¢, natural white 44@45%c, No 2 
rye 62c, malting barley 61@67c, feeding 
B2a538e. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





| Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 








Per 100 lbs — PE 
| 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 


Chieago.. . . | #5.90| +710] $7.55) $6.40. $5.75) $5.75 
New York ..| 5.60) 670) 750; 655 6.00) 5.5 

Mule, ....0<0« | 540) 6.75| 7.85) 6.50 6.75) 5.25 
Kansas City...) 5 50 650) 740) 630 570) 5.25 
Pittsburg ......| 550] 6.65) 7.65) 6.40 5 75] 5.55 


At Chicago, a steady feeling charac- 
terized the cattle market, buyers gen- 
erally taking hold with fair animation. 
Receipts liberal, but not burdensome, 
and pens kept well cleaned up from 
day to day. Some lots of choice 
to prime steers changed hands at $5.50 
@5.75 p 100 Ibs, and fancy lots were 
quoted nominally higher. 

Fancy beef steers $5 40@585 Canners $2 00@3 00 
Good to extra (NS KO) Feeders, selected 41a 75 
Common to tair 4104 “SH Stowkers, 450-550 Ibe 2 50@38 70 
Good n tive heifers 300@415 Calves, 300 ibsup 2 50@445 
Fair to choice cows 285450 Calves, veal 4a7 25 
Poor to taney bulls £50@415 Mhich cows, each SSW@tord 

Prices an heavy packing hogs 
covered a range of $7@7.30. Some 
heavy packing hogs sold at 7.55, the 
bulk going at 7.15@7.45. Other quota- 
tions included medium and butchers’ 
hogs at 7@7.25, and light hogs 6.75@7. 

Good to prime wethers and lambs 
changed hands at steady prices. Year- 
lings, when of good quality, sold at 
Prices comparing favorably with those 
of the previous week, but concessions 
Were made on some lots. Prices on 
yearlings ranged. at $5.75@6.25. Ewes 
sola largely at 4.50@5.25, wethers 4.75@ 
6.75. Some choice lambs went at 7.10, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


fair to good fat western lambs mostly 
at 5.75@6.75. 

At New York, the market ruled fair- 
ly steady sympatizing quite closely with 
conditions in the west. Ordinary to 
choice native steers sold at $4.60@5.60 
p 100 lbs, bulls 3.55@4.40, cows 2@4. Veal 
calves were quiet, common to choice 


veals changed hands at 5.50@9. Sheep 
prices well maintained, lambs ruled 


firm. Choice sheep’ sold at 5.50@6 p 100 
Ibs, choice lambs 7.15@7.30. The hog 
market was steady, good to choice 
heavy hogs rmominally 7.50@7.55. 


The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, orders showed substan- 
tial increase, and this gave the market 
a better turn, prices reacting from the 
decine of the previous week. The call 
for farm chunks is general from nearly 
all quarters, orders latterly being in 
excess of the supply. Sales ranged 
from $75@135, choice chunks slightly 
above. Expressers were also in good 
request, many going to eastern points 
at 120@180. Drivers sell readily at 100 
@ 400. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADB 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store. warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must_ pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At Neav York, the supply continues 
liberal but under a light demand the 
market is quiet. Fancy Spitzenburg 
sell at $3.50@4.50 p bbl, common 1.50@ 
2.50, King 3, Mo Pippin 3, Gano 2.50@ 
2.75, Ben Davis 2.50@3, Baldwin 1.50@2. 

At Boston, receipts of apples con- 
tain much common fruit, which must 
be worked off at easy prices. Fancy 
table fruit is in good demand. King 
apples are quoted at $2@3 p bbl, Spy 
$1.50@2.25, Baldwin 1.25@2.25. 

Beans. 

At New York, the market displays no 
special activity, prices rule steady. 
Choice marrow are quoted at $2.65@2.70 
p bu, medium 2.25@2.35, red kidney 2.95 
@3.05, yellow eye 2.60@2.70. 


Dried Fruit. 

At New York, good to prime evap 
apples firmly held, sun-dried fruit 
steady. Fancy evap apples sell at 7@ 
Tuc p lb, choice 5%@6%c, sun-dried 
southern 4144@5%c, chops $2@2.75 p 100 
Ibs, blackberries 8%@9tec p lb, cherries 


20@22¢. 





Eggs. 

At New York the market showed 
some improvement, receipts were not 
especially heavy and _ prices’ ruled 
steady. Fancy state and Pa are quoted 
at 21@22e p ddz, firsts 19c, western 17@ 
18c, southern 16%@li7%ec, refrigerator 
14@1ée. 

At Boston, latterly prices have ad- 
vanced under the impetus of a good 
demand and only moderate offerings. 
Fancy nearby eggs sold at 24@25c p 
doz, Vt and N H 21@22c, western 20c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, the market continues 
to retain a firm position. Shipments 
from the west are light and supplies 
barely equal to current demands. 
Spring bran in 200-lb sacks sells at $21.50 
@22.50 p ton, in large quantities, win- 
ter bran 23.50@25, fancy white 24@25, 
middlings 23@26, linseed oil cake 27, 
cottonseed meal 26.50, brewers’ grains 
16@16.50. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New Yowk, offerings large and 
market quiet, much of the hay being of 
ordinary. quality. Prime timothy is 
quoted at $1@1.05 p 100 Ibs, No 1 95c@1, 
No 2 80@90c, clover 60@75c, salt 50@55c, 
long rye straw 75@9%5c, short 60@70c, 
oat 50@d55ec. 


Poultry. 


At New York, market fairly well sup- 
plied with live poultry. Dressed poul- 
try moderately ‘active, frices steady. 
Fowls 13@13%4c p lb’ 1 w, young roos- 
ters 14, dutrks 80¢@’$1.50 p pr, geese 1.37 
@1.75. Fair to choice young turkeys 
16@18c p bb a@ w, fancy broilers B@ 
2c, papons 20@%c; O and western 
fowls 13@44#v, fancy roasting chickens 
16@41ic, frozen turkeys 19@20c, chick- 
ens 15@1lice dutks 17@18c. 

At Boston, a quiet market prevails 
for most kinds of dressed pqultry, 
prices generally continue steady. 





Bj BUZZARD LANTERN 

Pives the largest, whitest and steadiest light of 

‘ ~ lantern in existence. No wind can blow it 
out. 


is the culmination lantern of over fifty years 
np the business, Then, too, it is 


SAFE AND CONVENIENT. 


The least trouble to clean, fill, light or extinguish. S.mple side 
lever raises, lowers and locks globe on burner. Buy no lantern 
unless you see the name Dietz upon it. It’s your protection 
and ours. A guarantee of high quality. Write us for free 
lantern catalogue. 


‘ MPANY, 73 Laight St.,N * 
8, E. DIETZ CO pa RS, r] pNew York 
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The Gun to 
Buy to Last 
a Lifetime 











THE BAKER 


The Specially 
SAFE Gun 



















! Best Quality 
Moderate Cost] 
Up-to-Date 

Send for our “ Quarterly” full of interesting matter Sor Sportsmen, 


Free a year if you want it. 


BAKER GUN & FORGING CO. 










25 LIBERTY STREET, 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 











There is nothing like it to kill 
a Spavin, Curb or Splint. 










Invaluable for cuts, kicks or brvises. Manu- 
factured scientifically by a famous Veterinarian, 


Sold by Dealers generally, 


Horse size, 50c, and $1.00 per bottle. 
Family size, 25c. per bottle, 























IMpJAW cure them 
Qe = Dump Jaw in cattle, 
Fistula and Poll Evil 


in horses, and almost 
every blemish that a 
horse can have, even 
bad Bone Spavin, 
Ringbone and Enos. 


The Best Buggy Bargain 


You ever 
saw in your life— 


Split Hickory 
Hummer, 


son 





OP 
: Sprung, can be read. 
ily cured by anybody, 
We want to tell you 
how to do it, prove 


that you can do it, 
and guarantee you 


e success in doin 

‘ g it. 

§S ] int Two big booklets ex- 

plaining everything 

ques Rewer §= (86 free. Write now. 

Fleming Bros, ,Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yards, We will sell you this genuine Split Hickory, 

N Chicago, Lil. 80-0z. full rubber-tov Buggy for $33.00 and 

send it to you on 80 days FREE TRIAL that 

™ you may hitch to it and use it enough to fully 

satisfy youreelf that you have a spendid bar- 

ain, and that every claim we make is true. 

n top of this free offer we give you a two 

2 ears guarantee. We have an immense fac- 

A Milk Cooler ry turning out thousands of jobs yearly, all 

of which we sell direct from our factory to 

isa device for cooling milk quickly user, is the reason we make this truly wone 
just after it is taken from the cow. dertul buggy offer, 

The object is to expose every —_ This buggy is made of selected second 

ticle of itto the air, thus cooling growth split hickory—split, not sawed—and is 

itand driving out all bad odors i i 

and germe which spoil milk very 

quickly and reduce its value, 


Perfection Milk Cooler and Aerator 
does this quicker and better than any other. 
Send for prices and free circulars. 

L. R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. Y¥. 
















has heel braces on shafts, good carpet, 

full rubber top, solid panel spring back, \-in. 
round edge steel tired wheels, boot on back of 
body, high leather dash, storm apron, side 
curtains, open hearth, oil tempered springs, 
Norway iron bolts and forgings, and man 
other points of merit. It is handsome an 
durable, and you can have your choice of oil 
and lead paint in colors. 

NOT acheap thing about the job except the 

rice. Send at once for our 128 page, 1%3 
Batalogue, which gives descriptions and prices 
of our compiete line of vehicles and harness. 
It is FREE. 
OHIO CARRIAGE MFG, CO. 
Station 4 Cincinnati, 0. 








ON TRIAL 


&t your own farm and in your own 
Way. That's the way wesell the 


AMERICAN Separator 





The price will suit you. 
chine will make you money. Write 
for free catalogue yet to-day. 
American Separator Co., 
Box 1054 Bainbridgo, N. Y. 
Won Medal at Paris, 1900. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKINGLANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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(Choice young turkeys are quoted at 18 

@20c p lb d w, northern roasting chick- 

ens 18@19c, ducks 18@20c, geese 12@14c. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, under an active de- 
mand and the market rules firm. 
Southern potatoes show some irregu- 
arity in quality, sweet potatoes stead- 
ily held, Jerseys quoted at $1.75@2 p 
pbl, L I 2@2.25, southern second crop 
1@3, state, Pa and western 1.50@2 p 
480 lbs, Jersey sweet 2.50@3.75 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts of potatoes at this 
city from Sept 1 to early March 2,375,- 
500 bu against 2,575,500 for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Offerings 
are moderate and the market displays 
a fair amount of firmness. Aroostook 
Green Mt sell at 78@80c p bu, Hebron 
wat6e, N Y round white 65@68c. 

Vegetables. 
New York, vegetables sell well 
of good quality, prime cabbage 








v 
fi , cauliflower quiet. Red Dan- 
ist abbage $10@15 p ton, white 
1G stic red 1@1.50 p bbl, old car- 
rot , beets 75c@1, kale 30@50c, N 
« ttuce 2.50@3.50, parsnips 75@90c, 
ma squash 1@1.50, turnips 1@1.25. 
Fl ia cauliflower 1@2 p bx, celery 
2G ise, Fla peas 3@4.50 p cra, string 
be 2.50@ 4.50. 
Wool. 

situation on leading markets, 
bot ist and west, continues without 
material change. Business is less ac- 
tive than for some time. The demand 
at sent is very moderate, man- 
uf irers generally are carrying 
libs stocks, and are only buying to 
ll ial wants. Again, the market 
ir nufactured goods is reported 
pli y off colo with prices a shade 
lov than a few weeks ago. This is 
ha the effer of causing them to 
YP 1 cautiously. The feeling among 
pr rs is one of firmness, according 
to rts of buyers who have been in 
th ntry picking up wool from early 
shorn fat sheep. Quotations at Boston, 
Al vs leading wool markets, in- 
clu O, Pa and W Va washed fleeces 
xXx nd above 32@32t%c, Mich and Wis 
x | above 25@26c, O delaine 33@34c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
WI SALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
IOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, eggs rule 


steady, choice potatoes firm. Potatoes 
ar foted at 55@58c p bu on track, 
Yellow Danvers onions 35@50c, cabbage 
50@7e p bbl, apples $1.75@4. Strictly 
fresh eggs 20c p doz, young turkeys 19@ 


22c p ib d w, chickens l6c, fowls 14@ 
lic, geese 13@14 

At Rochester, potatoes are in good 
demand and rule firm, cabbage quiet. 
Marrow beans sell at $2.25@2.35 p bu, 
beets 30@40c, onions 25@40c, potatoes 55 
@60c, turnips 25@30c. Chickens 14@15c 
p lb d w, turkeys 19@20c, fresh eggs 20 
@22c. Oats 45@48c p bu, rye 55@59e. 

At Watertown, fowls 12c p lb d w, 
turkeys 16@18c, lambs 414@5c, steers 5 
@6éc, hogs 6c, fresh eggs 18@21c p doz. 
Oats 40c p bu, rye 56c, bar'ey 55c, clover 
hay $6@9 p ton, timothy 10@12, oat 
straw 5, potatdes 1.75@1.90 p 180 Ibs. 

At Syracuse, apples show a little im- 
provement, poultry prices are well 
maintained, large supply of cuobages 
still on hand. Baldwin apples 50c p 
bu, Spy 50@$1, medium beans 1.75@ 
1.90, good to choice 2@2.25, yellow on- 
ions 35@40c, potatoes 60@70c. Corn Tic, 
Oats 44c, rye 56c, bran 21 p ton, cotton- 
Seed meal 24, gluten meal 27, middlings 
22, corn meal 22.50, loose hay 12@15, 
baled timothy 12@14. Fresh eggs 21@ 
22c p doz, cold storage 12@14c, fowls 
léc p lb d w, turkeys 20@22c. 


At Albany, celery $7@8.50 p 100 bchs, 
Squash 1@1.50 p bbl, apples 1@2.50, on- 
jons, red 1.75@2, yellow 2@2.25, potatoes 
2@2.25. Fowls 13@14c p lb d w, chick- 
ens 13@15c, turkeys 17@19c. Fresh eggs 
17@18e p doz. Milch cows 30@50 ea, 
veal calves 614@7%c p lb, hogs 6@6%4c. 
Corn 56@57c p bu, oats 40@48c, bran 
20@21 p ton, linseed meal 26.50@ 27, 
middlings 22@24, corn meal 22.50@23, 
loose hay 10@17, baled timothy 14@16, 
Oat straw. 8@9. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 


phia, mill feeds in moderate supply, 
grain ruled firm. Dressed poultry quiet, 
fowls s« lling at 183@13%4c p lb d w, chick- 
ens 14@15c, turkeys 17@19¢c, ducks 18@ 
20c, fresh eggs 1816@20c p doz. Fair to 
fancy apples $1.75@3.50, potatoes 65@70c 
P bu, onions 1@1.40 p bbl. No 2 red 
Wheat 78%@79c p bu, corn 48@52c, oats 


421,@438c, bran in bulk 21.50@22 p ton, 
baled timothy hay 16@19. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
quiet. No 2 red sold at 79@79%c p bu, 
corn 51144@52c, oats 42@42%c, rye 58@59ec. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
19038 ..27%@28 c 27% @28 c 27 @27%c 
1902 ..271%4@28 ec 27%@28 c 254%@26 c 
1$01 ..22 @22%c 23 @23%c 21% @22 c 

The high prices established at the 
close of last month were generally 
maintained throughout the early part 
of March. Receipts on leading mar- 
kets show some increase, which, how- 
ever, is largely credited to the liberal 
shipments of summer made butter from 
country storage houses. Choice to 
fancy cmys are in light supply, dealers 
experiencing some difficulty in filling 
all their orders for such. Summer 
made butter is being rapidly placed 
upon the market and prices have de- 
clined slightly. Dairies sell well when 
of good quality. There is not much 
doing in low grade butter. 

At New York, the market displays 
a firm feeling on all the better grades 
of fresh cmys. The receipts of extras 
are light, barely equal to current de- 
mands. Storage stock is moderately 
active. Undergrades of cmys are in 
liberal suply and quiet. Extras in 
emys sell at 27%@28c p Ib, firsts 24@26c, 
held extras 22@22%4c, state dairy half- 
tubs 23@24c, imt cmy 17@20c. 

At Boston, storage interests hold lib- 
eral stocks of summer made butter, 
and are disposing of it as fast as mar- 
ket conditions will warrant. Receipts 
of fancy fresh emy show but little in- 
crease and the market rules steady. 
Low grade stock in slight accumula- 
tion and ruling quiet. Fancy Vt and 
N H emy prints 2744@28e p lb, western 
27@27Tiec, firsts 25@26c, extra summer 
made stock 23%4c. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy 
tubs 27@28c p lb, prints 28@29c, dairy 20 
@26c.—At Syracuse, emy tubs 26@27c p 
lb, prints 27@28c, ch dairy 22@24c.—At 
Watertown, fancy dairy 23@24c, good to 
choice 21@22c.—At Buffalo, state prints, 
27%e p lb, June cmy 24c.—At Roches- 
ter, state cmy 28c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market quiet, 
choice cmy 29%ec p lb, firsts 27@28%¢c, 
dairy 15@18c.—-At Columbus, emy tubs 
firm at 27c, prints 28e, dairy 18@19c.— 
At Cleveland, emy extras 2812@29c, dai- 
ry 16@22c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, ex- 
tras were in ecmys in light supply. 
Creamery extras firm at 29c p Ib, firsts 
25@26%4c, nearby prints 32c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Prices have made a slight advance 
on some lines of cheese, on eastern mar- 
kets. The situation continues firm. In 
instances trade has shown substantial 
increase. Stocks are rapidly reducing 
and holders confident that all the cheese 
on hand will be wanted before the new 
make begins to arrive, are very firm in 
their views. Some activity is being 
manifested on foreign account, but ex- 
ports are much smaller than for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

At New York, business is being 
transacted on a larger scale than for 
some time. Fancy small colored are in 
the largest demand, and the reduction 
of stocks is quite rapid. The market 
rules firm. Fancy small colored are 
quoted at lic p lb, do choice 14%@ 
14%c, fall made large 14@14\4c. 

At Boston, exports from this port for 
the week ending Feb 28 were 231,131 lbs, 
against 1,077,500 lbs for the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Arrivals con- 
tinue light and dealers generally are 
very decided in their views. Extra N 
Y twins sell at 14@14\c p Ib, firsts 13@ 
13%4c, extra Vt twins 14@14%4c, sage 
cheese 144%42@l5c. 

New York State—At Albany, ched- 
dars 13@14c p lb, cream flats 12@13c, 
skims 6@10c.—At Syracuse, cheddars 
12@13c.—At Buffalo, fancy full cream 
15e, fair to good 131%4,@14%4c.—At Roch- 
ester, full cream large 14%4.@15c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, demand active, 
O daisies selling at 14c p Ib, flats 14e, 
long horns 14%c, brick 12%4c.—At Co- 
lumbus, O flats 141%4c, limburger 15c.—At 
Cleveland, state full cream 14@141£¢c, fa- 
vorites 14@14%c, brick 14144.@15c. 





~ 
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Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y | 
full cream steady at 14@14%c p Mb, 


Swiss 12%@lic. 


MARKETS 


THE LATEST 








HARD FACTS - 
ABOUT CREAM SEPARATORS. 


What the intending buyer of a cream separator wants 
are HARD FACT S—not fanciful nonsense and 
alluring misrepresentation. 

He doesn’t care much for silly ditties about ‘big 
brother’’ and ‘‘little sister’’ separators; nor ‘‘high’’ and 
feed twaddle which means nothing to any one; 
and he may well steer clear of fake skim-milk ‘records ’’ 
which have no actual foundation. 


But what does concern him are these HARD FACTS— 


That a De Laval Cream Separator is as much superior 
imitating machines as such other separators are to 
avity setting systems. 
That protecting patents make and keep them so— 
together with far greater experience and superior facilities 
in every way for cream separator manufacture. 
every big and experienced user of cream 
separators knows this and uses De Laval machines ex- 
clusively—both in factory and farm sizes. 
it is as foolish to-day to buy other than a 
separator as it would be to buy an old-fashioned 
reaper if an up-to-date combined mower and reaper could 
for the same money. 
These are simple HARD FACTS plain to any one. 
A machine itself will best illustrate them. The nearest local 
agent will be glad to arrange this to your own satisfaction. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., . 
CHICAGO. General Offices: MONTREAL, 


21S Fusert SrRreer, 75 & 77 Yor«K STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. ° 


mM SY., N EW yo R K. 248 McDermorT AVENUE, 


SAN FRANCISCO. WINN:PEG. 








827 Youvitte Square, 














that our_ 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon 


gets its advantage overany other farm wagon. The 
metal wheels have the spokes forged in—not cast in— 
80 they never come loose. Beware of cast in spokes. Our 
wooden wheels have convex facesand tiresare shrunk on. 
Warranted for 5 years. Our wagons can be used for any 
— farm work — turns shorter 
than any other Big, wide, 
low loads. Light draught, 
Strong, durable, handy and 
cheap. Dealers sell them. 
Send for illustrated book 
containing full description 
Itis free. Write at once. 
FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO, 
Saginaw, Michigan 





By Using a Set of Our New 
Wheels With Rubber Tires 


which we furnish painted any color desired and which 


we guarantee to fit your buggy or carriage perfec 
ready to put on the vehicle . ays 


Without Work or Without Expense 


after you receive them. By following the instructions 

which we will send you FREE you can paint the 

vehicle any color desired without the eervices of a 
rofessional carriage painter aud make your old 
uggy as good as new. 

We are the largest wheel manufacturers in the world. 
We own the largest hickory torests in existence, and 
our wheels are made of the best quality, thorough] 
seasoned hickory. We warrant the rims not to eplit 
and the spokes not to get loose in the hub. Write for 
our liberal proposition and give the name of your 
blacksmith or carriage maker. 


Muncie Wheel & Jobbing Co., 102 Ohio Av., Muncle, Ind. 











\ 
' describes all our vehicles and harness. 
te today for Money Saving Caialogue, 





sea Dy 


oe 


nee cee a CL 








“mace WEHICLES 


Weeell direct from our factory, guaran- 

tee safe delivery and save you middle- \\ 

men’s profits. Our 944.95 Custom- A\ 

made Special is equal to any $75.00 

Tep Baggy. Large FREE catalogue 'F/ Ww 
arranted two years. 


U. S. BUGGY & CAR 






T CO., B 702, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATK WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 





| Wheat 


Corn Oats 


1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 


Chicago... | .13% «74 | 4014) 59%) 34 | 43 
New York] .82 | .86%4) 58° | .68%) .45 | .F0 
— —_ | 57 | .7014) .46 | 52% 
Toledo..... 75%_ .84%! 45 | 62%) 3614) 44 
St Louis...) .6949) 8244} 41 | .60 | .35 | .44 
Min'p’ls ...| .76%4) .73 | 4124] .568,) .33%) 43 
Liverpool. | .88 | .8734] .61 | 69%) — | — 


Cash or spot 
| 1903 | 1902 


PUBLIC STOCKS GRAIN U S AND CANADA. 
Last w’k Prev w’k 1 yr ago 
bu..47,807,000 48,954,000 54,093,000 
Corn, bu....10,219,000 10,481,000 10,383,000 
Oats, bu..... 6,798,000 5,974,000 4,246,000 
At Chicago, the grain markets have 
been rather depressed. The demand 
for wheat has been small and 
mostly local. The government weath- 
er reports for the coming crop have 
been generally favorable and have kept 
the market steady. The car situation 
continues unchanged and scarcity of 
ars and difficulty in making shipments 
has also been a steadying influence. 
Cash wheat rather weak at 72@78c p bu, 
May 74%@76c, July 71@72c. 

Corn has been fairly active and un- 
settled, though the range covered was 
small. Visible supply about the same 
as last year. Exports have continued 
fairiy liberal. May sold at 46%,.@48c p 
bu, July 444%@45\c. 

Oats have ruled dull with only mod- 
erate trading. A slight advance was 
early followed by lower prices and the 
market has continued weak. May 34@ 
35c p bu, July 31%@32%c. No 4 white 
331444 34tec, No 3 and No 3 white 34@ 
3644e. 

The barley market has been quiet. 
Receipts light and feeding barley 
searce and in demand. Fair to choice 
maiting 48@56e p bu, low grade 43@4é6c, 
screenings 40@45c. 

Timothy has ruled very dull as much 
of that offered was of poor quality. 
There has been a steady demand for 
good qualities which have been in light 
supply. Prime timothy $3.90@3.95 p 100 
lbs, fair to good 3.10@3.25. Clover has 
ruled steady under a slight advance. 
Contract grade at 11.95, fair to good 
10.50 to 11.50. 

At New York, very little that is new 
or out of the ordinary can be recorded 
of grain. Wheat ruled steady, corn and 
oats a shade’ lower. Slight improve- 
ment occurred in flour. Spring patent 
tlour sold at $4.10@4.25 p bbl, do winter 
3.85@3.95, spring straights 3.75@4.10, do 
winter 3.55@3.75. No 2 red wheat 838c 
p bu, No 2 mixed corn in elevator 58c, 
No 2 white oats 44%c, No 2 white clip- 
ped 45\4c, natural white 44@45l%c, No 2 
rye 62c, malting barley 61@67c, feeding 
G2a@58e. 


aVheat, 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





| Cattle | 
Per 100 lbs —— —_——_—— . 

| 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 

Chicago ...|#5.90| £7.10! $7.55) $6.40, $5.75] $5.75 
New York .....| 5.60) 670) 750, 655 6.00) 5.50 


Hogs | Sheep 








OE | 540) 6.75) 7.85) 6.50 6.75] 5.25 
Kansas City...| 550) 650) 740) 630 570) 5.25 
Pitisburg ......| 550] 6.65] 7.65 6.40 5 75] 5.55 





At Chicago, a steady feeling charac- 
terized the cattle market, buyers gen- 
erally taking hold with fair animation. 
Receipts liberal, but not burdensome, 
and pens kept well cleaned up from 
day to day. Some lots of choice 
to prime steers changed hands at $5.50 
@5.75 p 100 Ibs, and fancy lots were 
quoted nominally higher. 


Canners 


Fancy beef steers 85 40@5 85 
5 Feeders, selected 


Good to extra » KOS 0 
Common to tair 404 “5 Stockers, 450-850 lbs 2 560@3 70 


$2 00@3 00 
40a 7s 


Good n tive heifers 300@465 Calves, 30 ibs up 2 50@4.25 
Fair to choice cows 285@450 Calves, veal 4MMa7 2) 
Poor to tancy bulis 250@415 Mich cows, each S51@uo+d 


Prices an heavy packing hogs 
covered a range of $7@7.30. Some 
heavy packing hogs sold at 7.55, the 
bulk going at 7.15@7.45. Other quota- 
tions included medium and butchers’ 
hogs at 7@7.25, and light hogs 6.75@7. 

Good to prime wethers and lambs 
changed hands at steady prices. Year- 
lings, when of good quality, sold at 
Prices comparing favorably with those 
of the previous week, but concessions 
Were made on some lots. Prices on 
yearlings ranged. at $5.75@6.25. Ewes 
sold largely at 4.50@5.25, wethers 4.75@ 
6.75. Some choice lambs went at 7.10, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


fair to good fat western lambs mostly 
at 5.75@6.75. 

At New York, the market ruled fair- 
ly steady sympatizing quite closely with 
conditions in the west. Ordinary to 
choice native steers sold at $4.60@5.60 
p 100 Ibs, bulls 3.55@4.40, cows 2@4. Veal 
calves were quiet, common to choice 


veals changed hands at 5.50@9. Sheep 
prices well maintained, lambs _ ruled 


Choice sheep sold at 5.50@6 p 100 
The hog 
choice 


firm. 
Ibs, choice lambs 7.15@7.30. 

market was steady, good to 
heavy hogs rmominally 7.50@7.55. 


The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, orders showed substan- 
tial increase, and this gave the market 
a better turn, prices reacting from the 
decine of the previous week. The call 
for farm chunks is general from nearly 
all quarters, orders latterly being in 
excess of the supply. Sales ranged 
from $75@135, choice chunks slightly 
above. Expressers were also in good 
request, many going to eastern points 
at 120@180. Drivers sell readily at 100 
@ 400. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADB 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store. warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must_ pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 

At Neav York, the supply continues 
liberal but under a light demand the 
market is quiet. Fancy Spitzenburg 
sell at $3.50@4.50 p bbl, common 1.50@ 
2.50, King 3, Mo Pippin 3, Gano 2.50@ 
2.75, Ben Davis 2.50@3, Baldwin 1.50@2. 

At Boston, receipts of apples con- 
tain much common fruit, which must 


be worked off at easy prices. Fancy 
table fruit is in good demand. King 


apples are quoted at $2@3 p bbl, Spy 
$1.50@2.25, Baldwin 1.25@2.25. 
Beans. 

At New York, the market displays no 
special activity, prices rule steady. 
Choice marrow are quoted at $2.65@2.70 
p bu, medium 2.25@2.35, red kidney 2.95 
@3.05, yellow eye 2.60@2.70. 


Dried Fruit. 

At New York, good to prime evap 
apples firmly held, sun-dried fruit 
steady. Fancy evap apples sell at 7@ 
T%e p Ib, choice 5%@6%4c, sun-dried 
southern 4%4@5lec, chops $2@2.75 p 100 
Ibs, blackberries 8%@9tec p lb, cherries 


20@22c. 






e 


Eggs. 

At New York the market showed 
some improvement, receipts were not 
especially heavy and _ prices’ ruled 
steady. Fancy state and Pa are quoted 
at 21@22c p doz, firsts 19c, western 17@ 
18e, southern 16%@l17\%c, refrigerator 
14@16c. 

At Boston, latterly prices have ad- 
vanced under the impetus of a good 
demand and only moderate offerings. 
Fancy nearby eggs sold at 24@25c p 
doz, Vt and N H 21@22c, western 20c. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, the market continues 
to retain a firm position. Shipments 
from the west are light and supplies 
barely equal to current demands. 
Spring bran in 200-lb sacks sells at $21.50 
@22.50 p ton, in large quantities, win- 
ter bran 23.50@25, fancy white 24@25, 
middlings 23@26, linseed oil cake 27, 
cottonseed meal 26.50, brewers’ grains 
16@16.50. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New Yowk, offerings large and 
market quiet, much of the hay being of 
ordinary, quality. Prime timothy is 
quoted at $1@1.05 p 100 Ibs, No 1 95c@1, 
No 2 80@90c, clover 60@75c, salt 50@55c, 
long rye straw 75@95c, short 60@70c, 
oat 50@d55ec. 


Poultry. 


At New York, market fairly well sup- 
plied with live poultry. Dressed poul- 
try moderately ‘active, prices steady. 
Fowls 13@13'¥%c p Ib’ 1 w, young roos- 
ters 14%, dutks 80¢@’$1.50 p pr, geese 1.37 
@1.75. Fair to choice young turkeys 
16@18e p hb & w, fancy broilers B@ 
2e, papons 20@%c, O and _ western 
fowls 13@44c, fancy roasting chickens 
16@1ic, frazen turkeys 19@20c, chick- 
ens 15@1lic, ducks 17@18c. 

At Boston, a quiet market prevails 
for most kinds of dressed pqultry, 
prices generally continue steady. 





LET Z ouciitn vivrern 


ves the largest, whitest and steadiest light of 


any lantern in existence. 
out. It 


No wind can blow it 


is the culmination lantern of over fifty years 


the business, 


Then, too, it is 


SAFE AND CONVENIENT. 


The least trouble to clean, fill, light or extinguish. Simple side 
lever raises, lowers and locks globe on burner. Buy no lantern 
unless you see the name Dietz upon it. It’s your protection 
and ours. A guarantee of high quality. Write us for free 


lantern catalogue. 


8. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 





~ 


73 Laight St.,New York. 
Established 13/0. 








The Specially 
SAFE Gun 





RAKER GUN & 







Send for our “ Quarterly” full 
Free a year if you want it. 


FORGING CO. 


The Gun to 
Buy to Last 
a Lifetime 








‘ 





y Best Quality 
' Moderate Cost] 
Up-to-Date 


of interesting matter for Sportsmen. 









25 LIBERTY STREET, 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 














Invaluable for cuts, kicks or brvises. 


Sold by Dealers generally, 


There is nothing like it to kill 
a Spavin, Curb or Splint. 


Manu- 
factured scientifically by a famous Veterinarian. 


Horse size, 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
Family size, 25c. per bottle, 

































LumpJaw Cure Them 
Qe kee = (Dump Jaw in cattle 


Fistula and Poll Evil 
in horses, and almost 
every blemish that a 
horse can have, even 
bad Bone Spavin, 
Ringbone and Knee- 
Sprung, can be read. 
ily cured by anybody. 
We want to tell you 
how to do it, prove 
that you can do it, 
and guarantee you 
success in doing it. 
Two big booklets ex- 
plaining everything 
sent free. Write now, 
Fleming Bros, ,Chemista, 
221 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Lil, 


Spavin 
Cruirb 
Splint 
Sweeny 








A Milk Cooler 


isa device for cooling milk quickly 
just after itis taken from the cow. 
The object is to expose every ‘- 
ticle of itto the air, thus cooling 
itand driving out all bad odors 
and germe which spoil milk very 
quickly and reduce its value, 


The Perfection Milk Cooler and Aerator 
does this quicker and better than any other, 
Send for prices and free circulars. 


L. R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. ¥. 
















ON TRIAL 


&t your own farm and in your own 
way. That's the way we sell the 


AMERICAN separate 

Separator 

The price will suit you. The ma- 

ine will make you money. Write 

for free catalogue yet to-day. . 

American Separator Co., 
Box 1054 Bainbridgo, N. Y. 

Won Medal at Paris, 1900. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 








You ever 
saw in your life— 


Split Hickory 
Hummer, 


80-oz. full rubber-tov Buggy for $33.00 an 
send it to you on 80 days FREE TRIAL that 
you may hitch to it and use it enough to fully 
satisfy youreelf that you have a spendid bar- 

ain, and that every claim we make is true. 
Sn top of this free offer we give you a two 

ears guarantee. We have an immense fac- 

ry turning out thousands of jobs yearly, all 
of which we sell direct from our factory to 
user, is the reason we make this truly wone 
dertul buggy offer, 

This buggy is made of selected second 
growth split hickory—asplit, not sawed—and is 
@ thoroughly high grade vehicle at a low price. 

t has heel braces on shafts, good carpet, 
full rubber top, solid panel spring back, %-in. 
round edge steel tired wheels, boot on back of 
body, high leather dash, storm apron, side 
curtains, open hearth, oil tempered springs, 
Norway iron bolts and forgings, and man 
other points of merit. It is handsome an: 
durable, and you can have your choice of oil 
and lead paint in colors, 

NOT acheap thing about the job except the 
rice. Send at once for our 128 page, 193 
Jatalogue, which gives descriptions and prices 

of our soupiete Une of vehicles and harness. 
It is FREE. 

OHIO CARRIAGE MF&, CO. 
Station a Cincinnati, O. 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKINGLANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgis, 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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CEES 


or 








(choice young turkeys are quoted at 18 

@20c p Ib d w, northern roasting chick- 

ens 18@19c, ducks 18@20c, geese 12@14c. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, under an active de- 
mand and the market rules firm. 
fouthern potatoes show some irregu- 
arity in quality, sweet potatoes stead- 
ily held, Jerseys quoted at $1.75@2 p 
pbl, L I 2@2.25, southern second crop 
1@3, state, Pa and western 1.50@2 p 
480 Ibs, Jersey sweet 2.50@3.75 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts of potatoes at this 
city from Sept 1 to early March 2,375,- 
500 bu against 2,575,500 for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Offerings 
are moderate and the market displays 
a fair amount of firmness. Aroostook 
Green Mt sell at 78@80c p bu, Hebron 











qatse, N Y round white 65@68c. 
Vegetables. 

New York, vegetables sell well 
wl of good quality, prime cabbage 
firmly held, cauliflower quiet. Red Dan- 
ish ed cabbage $10@15 p ton, white 
7@ lomestic red 1@1.50 p bbl, old car- 
rots 1@1.25, beets 75c@1, kale 30@50c, N 
C lettuce 2.50@3.50, parsnips 75@90c, 
ma \ = 1ash 1@1.50, turnips 1@1.25. 
Florida cauliflower 1@2 py bx, celery 
2G ise, Fla pea 24.50 p cra, string 
be 2.50@4.50. 

Wool. 

e situation on leading markets 
pot st and west, continues without 
m rial change B les is less ac- 
tive than for some time. The demand 
at esent is very moderate, man- 
ufacturers generally are carrying 
lit re only buying to 
fill Again, the market 
ir good is reported 
plis with prices a shade 
low l weeks ago. This is 
ha\ he effect of causing them to 
pl 1 cautiously. The feeling among 
pr rs is one of firmness, according 
to rts of buyers who have been in 
th ntry picking up wool from early 
gh fat sheep. Quotations at Boston, 
Ar i's leading wool markets, in- 
elu O, Pa and W Va washed fleeces 
> 1 above 32@32l%4c, Mich and Wis 
x ibove 25@26ec, O delaine 33@34c. 

COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Wt SALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 


IOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP=- 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, eggs rule 


steady, choice potatoes firm. Potatoes 
are uUoted at 55@58c p bu on track, 
Yellow Danvers onions 35@50c, cabbage 
B0@75ic p bbl, apples $1.75@4. Strictly 
fresh eggs 20c p doz, young turkeys 19@ 


22c p ib dad w, chickens l6c, fowls 14@ 
lic, geese 13@14 

At Rochester, paintnen are in good 
demand and rule firm, rabbage quiet. 
Marrow beans sell at $2.25@2 209 p bu, 
beets 30@40c, onions 25@40c, potatoes 55 
@60c, turnips 25@30c. Chickens 14@15c 
p lb d w, turkeys 19@20c, fresh eggs 20 
@22c. Oats 45@48c p bu, rye 55@59e. 

At Watertown, fowls 12c p lb d w, 
turkeys 16@18c, lambs 414@5c, steers 5 
@6c, hogs 6c, fresh eggs 18@21c p doz. 
Oats 40c p bu, rye 56c, bar'ey 55c, clover 
hay $6@9 p ton, timothy 10@12, oat 
straw 5, potatoes 1.75@1.90 p 180 lbs. 

At Syracuse, apples show a little im- 
provement, poultry prices are _ well 
maintained, large supply of cuobages 
Still on hand. Baldwin apples 50c p 
bu, Spy 50@$1, medium beans 1.75@ 
1.90, good to choice 2@2.25, yellow on- 
ions 35@40c, potatoes 60@70c. Corn Tic, 
Oats 44c, rye 56c, bran 21 p ton, cotton- 
Seed meal 24, gluten meal 27, middlings 
22, corn meal 22.50, loose hay 12@15, 
baled timothy 12@14. Fresh eggs 21@ 
22c p doz, cold storage 12@14c, fowls 
léc p lb d w, turkeys 20@22c. 


At Albany, celery $7@8-50 p 100 bchs, 
Squash 1@1.50 p bbl, apples 1@2.50, on- 
ions, red 1.75@2, yellow 2@2.25, potatoes 
2@2.25. Fowls 13@14c p lb d w, chick- 
ens 13@1l5c, turkeys 17@19c. Fresh eggs 
17@18e p doz. Milch cows 30@50 ea, 
veal calves 6144@7%c p lb, hogs 6@6%4c 
Corn 56@57c p bu, oats 40@43c, bran 
20@21 p ton, linseed meal 26.50@ 27, 
middlings 22@24, corn meal 22.50@23, 
loose hay 10@17, baled timothy 14@16, 
Oat straw 8@9. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 


phia, mill feeds in moderate supply, 
grain ruled firm. Dressed poultry quiet, 
fowls s¢ lling at 183@13%c p lb d w, chick- 
€ns 14@15c, turkeys 17@19¢e, ducks 18@ 
20c, fresh eges 181%4@20¢ p doz. Fair to 
fancy apples $1.75@3.50, potatoes 65@70c 
P bu, onions 1@1.40 p bbl. No 2 red 
Wheat 78%@79c p bu, corn 48@52c, oats 


4214@43c, bran in bulk 21.50@22 p ton, 
baled timothy hay 16@19. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
quiet. No 2 red sold at 79@79%c p bu, 
corn 51144@82c, oats 42@42'%c, rye 58@59C. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 
New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..271%46@28 c 27%@28 ec 27 @27¥ec 
1902 ..271%6@28 c 27%@28 c 254%@26 c¢ 
1901 ..22 @22%c 23 @23%ec 21% @22 c 

The high prices established at the 
close of last month were generally 
maintained throughout the early part 
of March. teceipts on leading mar- 
kets show some increase, which, how- 
ever, is largely credited to the liberal 
shipments of summer made butter from 
country storage houses. Choice to 
fancy cmys are in light supply, dealers 
experiencing some difficulty in filling 
all their orders for such. Summer 
made butter is being rapidly placed 
upon the market and prices have de- 
clined slightly. Dairies sell well when 
of good quality. There is not much 
doing in low grade butter. 

At New York, the market displays 
a firm feeling on all the better grades 
of fresh cmys. The receipts of extras 
are light, barely equal to current de- 
mands. Storage stock is moderately 
active. Undergrades of cmys are in 
liberal si ok and quiet. Extras in 
emys sell at 27% 6@28e p lb, firsts 24@26c, 
held extras 22@221 6c, state dairy half- 
tubs 23 D24¢, imt emy 17@20c. 

At Boston, storage interests hold lib- 
eral stocks of summer made butter, 
and are disposing of it as fast as mar- 
ket conditions will warrant. Receipts 
of fancy fresh ecmy show but little in- 

al the market rules steady. 
ri stock in slight accumula- 
d ruling quiet. Fancy Vt and 
N H emy prints 274%@28c p lb, western 
27@27iec, firsts 25@26c, extra summer 
made stock 2314c. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy 
tubs 27@28c p lb, prints 28@29ce, dairy 20 
@26c.—At Syr: at emy tubs 26@27c p 
lb, prints 27@28c, ch dairy 22@24c.—At 
Watertown, fanc y dairy 23@ 24c, good to 
choice 21@22c.—At Buffalo, state prints, 
27l%ee p lb, June emy 24 At Roches- 
ter, state cmy 28c. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, market quiet, 








crease 


Low 





choice cmy 29%c p Ib, firsts 27@28%ée, 
dairy 15@18ce.—At Columbus, emy tubs 
firm at 27c, prints 28ce, dairy 18@19c.— 


At Cleveland, emy extras 2814@29¢e, dai- 
ry 16@22c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, ex- 
tras were in emys in light supply. 
Creamery extras firm-at 29¢c p Ib, firsts 

a nearby prints 32c. 


25@264ec 
The Cheese Market. 


Prices have made a slight advance 
on some lines of cheese, on eastern mar- 
kets. The situation continues firm. In 
instances trade has shown substantial 
increase. Stocks are rapidly reducing 
and holders confident that all the cheese 
on hand will be wanted before the new 
make begins to arrive, are very firm in 
their views. Some activity is being 
manifested on foreign account, but ex- 
ports are much smaller than for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

At New York, business is being 
transacted on a larger scale than for 
some time. Fancy small colored are in 
the largest demand, and the reduction 
of stocks is quite rapid. The market 
rules firm. Fancy small colored are 
quoted at l5c p lb, do choice 144%@ 
14%c, fall made large 14@144c. 

At Boston, exports from this port for 
the week ending Feb 28 were 231,131 lbs, 
against 1,077,500 Ibs for the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Arrivals con- 
tinue light and dealers generally are 
very decided in their views. Extra N 
Y twins sell at 14@14\4c p Ib, firsts 13@ 
13%4c, extra Vt twins 14@14l4c, sage 
cheese 144%4.@lic. 

New York State—At Albany, ched- 
dars 13@14c p Ib, cream flats 12@13c, 
skims 6@10c.—At Syracuse, cheddars 
12@13c.—At Buffalo, fancy full cream 
15e, fair to good 131%4@14%4c.—At Roch- 
ester, full cream large 141,@15c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, demand active, 
O daisies selling at 14c p lb, flats 14e, 
long horns 14%c, brick 12%c.—At Co- 
lumbus, O flats 14%c, limburger 15c.—At 
Cleveland, state full cream 14@14\%e, fa- 
vorites 14@14%c, brick 1414@15c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y 
full cream steady at 14@14%c p Ib, 
Swiss 12%@l15c. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





HARD FACTS 
ABOUT CREAM SEPARATORS. 


What the intending buyer of a cream separator wants 
are HARD FACT S—not fanciful nonsense and 
alluring misrepresentation. 

He doesn’t care much for silly ditties about ‘big 
brother ’’ and ‘‘little sister’’ separators; nor ‘‘high’’ and 
‘‘low’”’ feed twaddle which means nothing to any one ; 
and he may well steer clear of fake skim-milk ‘records’ 
which have no actual foundation. 


But what does concern him are these HARD FACTS— 


That a De Laval Cream Separator is as much superior 
to imitating machines as such other separators are to 
gravity setting systems. 

That ag ee g patents make and keep them so— 
together with far greater experience and superior facilities 
in every way for cream separator manufacture, 

That every big and experienced user of cream 
separators knows this and uses De Laval machines ex- 
clusively—both in factory and farm sizes. 

That it is as foolish to-day to buy other than a 
De Laval separator as it would be to buy an old-fashioned 
reaper if an up-to-date combined mower and reaper could 
be had for the same money. 

These are simple HARD FACTS plain to any one. 
A machine itself will best illustrate them. The nearest local 
agent will be glad to arrange this to your own satisfaction. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., = 827 Youvitte Square, 
CHICAGO. General Offices: MONTREAL, 


12'S Fiisert Street, 75 & 77 Yor«K STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. ’ 


217-22! Drumm Sr., NEW YORK. 248 McDermorT AVENUE, 


SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 


























that our 


iF armers’ Handy Wagon 


gets its ody antage overany other farm wagon. The 
metal wheels have the spokes forged in—not castin— 
80 they never come loose. Beware of cast in spokes. Our 
wooden wheels have convex facesand tiresare shrunk on. 
Warranted for 5 years. Our wagons can be used for —_ 
farm work — turns shorter 
than any other Big, wide, 
low loads. Light draught, 
strong, durable, handy and 
cheap. Dealers sell them 
Send for illustrated book 
containing full description 
Itis free. Write at once. 

FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO, 

Saginaw, Michigan 








By Using a Set of Our New 
Wheels With Rubber Tires 


which we furnish your b any color desired and which 
we arantee to fit your bugey or carriage perfectly; 
y to put on the vebicl 


Without Work or Without Expense 


after you receive them. By following the instructions 

which we will send you FREE you can paint the 

vehicle any color desired without the services of a 

geoteastonal carriage painter and make your old 
uggy as good as new. 

We are the largest wheel manufacturers in the world. 
We own the largest hickory iorests in existence, and 
our wheels are mado of the best quality, thorough] 
seasoned hickory. We warrant the rims not U3 > elit 
and the anes not ooo —— in yy ~¥ 
our er proposition and give name oO bn 
blacksmith or carriage maker. 7 


Mancle Wheel & Jobbing Co., 102 Ohio Av., Muncie, Ind. 














P Write today for Money Saving Catalogue, 





“mace. VEHI 


Weeell direct from our factory, guaran- 
tee safe delivery and save you aa 
men’s profits. Our 644.95 Custom- 
made agg J is cenet to any $75.00 





\ Tep Baggy. Longe FREE meas 
y describes all our vehicles a harness. arranted two 


U.S. BUGGY e CART CO., B 702, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Kentucky Farmers Co-operate. 


MRs J. B. WALKER, CHRISTIAN CO, KY. 
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The farmers of Christian county be- 
lieved they were paying exorbitant 
prices for machinery and _ supplies. 
The members of the gyange for quite a 
long time mae contracts with the dif- 
ferent dealers for their supplies, and 
for many years it was very satisfac- 
tory. There was one dealer in our town 
who avas quite wealthy, and he Kept 
adding different lines to his ®usiness 
until it became a large department 
store, and practically forced other deal- 
ers out of business. 

When he had done that, he would not 
often agree to give farmers, or rather 
the members of the grange, any rebate 
or discount. The farmers then conclud- 
ed they would organize a stock com- 
pany among themselves. When this 
was noised about, this dealer just tried 


to convince them that there was no 
money in the business, but ine this he 
failed. Then he tried to sell out to 


them, but also failed at that. The com- 
pany was organized with $40,000 carpi- 
tal, a board of directors elected, and 
the directors elected the officers; rented 
a building and opened up. The shares 
of stock were placed at $100 per share. 

This is not an exclusive grange move- 
ment, but a farmers’ movement. It iS 
true that the grange educated farmers 
up to this point, and to the grange be- 
‘ : a Fn ee et 


Trade Items, 


THE ACME PULVERIZING HARROW 
is the best tool made to thoroughly pul- 
verize the soil for a seed bed. It crushes 
and pulverizes all the clods and lumps, 
making a uniformly mellow seed bed. It 
aerates the soil, covers the seed to the 
right depth and leaves the surface of the 
ground smooth and even. No implement 
will approach it in pulverizing and level- 
ing the surface soil. The backward slope 
of the coulters permits of close cultivation 
to the shrubs and trees without cutting or 
tearing up roots, which makes it a prime 
favorite with orchardists and fruit grow- 
ers as well as farmers. It never tears up 
the sods and will ride easily over stones. 
The manufacturer, Duane H. Nash of 
Millington, N J, who advertises in our 
columns, is not afraid to send a tharrow 
on trial to our readers, who feel the need 
of a better implement of this sort and 
who do not care to purchase without 
previous trial. 


PROFITABLE 
grown from good, 
seeds are dear at any price. 
of time and land to plant any but the 
best. They should have vigor, growth, 
productiveness, thought and money-mak- 
ing qualities bred into them. This com- 
bination of qualities requires skill, knowl- 





CROPS can only be 
reliable seeds. Poor 
It is a waste 


edge, patience, care and proper soil con- 
ditions. H. W. Buckbee, Rockford Seed 
Farms, Rockford, Ill, has spent 37 years 
in growing-his famous seeds. He gives 
his seed crops his personal supervision 
and care. Nothing but perfect plants 
are saved for seed, and Buckbee's seeds 


are tested. An especially fine seed cata- 
log and buyer’s guide is free for the ask- 
ing. It contains several fine colored in- 
serts in the highest style of the lithogra- 
phers’ art. We would advise our.-readers 
to send Buckbee a trial order and to get 
one of his magnificent books by mention- 
ing this journal. 

THE LARGER AND HEAVIER the 
wires in a fence, other things being equal, 
the longer it will stand the strains and 
wear upon it. The Brown Fence, made 
by the Brown Fence and Wire Co, Cleve- 


land, O, weighs about 25 per cent more to 
the rod than any woven wire fence sold. 
The chief difference between it and all 
woven wire fences is that the Brown 


uses as heavy a wire for the uprights as 
for the horizontals. The Brown uses the 
high carbon double strength coiled spring 
wire for all horizontals. The superior 
method of staying and binding the whole 


into a single unit make it a fence of 
great staying qualities and well suited 
to all farm purposes. It is sold direct 


from the factory to the farmer at whole- 
sale prices. They also make factory prices 
on sales direct to the farmer on _ coiled 
spring wire, smooth soft galvanized wire, 
barb wire and staples. 

believed to be as 
It admitted 


SPRAYING is now 
necessary as fertilizing. is 


to be the only practical way of saving 
trees, shrubs and plants from insects 
and fungi. An interesting catalog, tell- 
ing all about spraying—how, when and 
what sprayer to use—is issued for free 
distribution by Thomas Peppler, Hights- 
town, N J, manufacturer of the famous 
Perfection and Climax six-row sprayers; 
also the Peppler two-row sprinkler, im- 


proved Riggs plows and furrowers, potato 
sorters, wagon jacks, corn shellers, water 
carts, ete. It is brimful of desirable in- 
formation, contains valuable formulas 
for the manufacture of fungicides and 
insecticides, and reports of experiments 
made by some of the most conservative 
and well-known entomologists in the 
country. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


longs the credit. ‘hese farmers do not 
expect to get rich buying from them- 
selves, but they do expect to get what 
they use on the farm and in the house- 
hold .at legittmate pric, and a fair 
dividend on their investment. 

We believe the way to fight a trust 
is to go in business bn ouf own ac- 
counf. We have several enterprises in 
this county that farmers are large 
stockholders in, and in some instances 
farmers are the heads of the organiza- 
tion. The planters’ bank and trust com- 
pany has a farmer for its president; he 
lives on his farm seven miles out, and 
drives ‘back and forth each day. One of 
our large flouring mills has a farmer for 
its president, and farmers own stock in 
all our banks, mills and all of them 
have farmers in the directory of these 
institutions 

— 


| Grange Notes. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Patrons of South Carolina 
granges, although comparatively few 
in numbers compared with the stronger 
grange states, are in the order for bus- 
iness and steadily getting as much out 
of it in proportion to membership as 
the Patrons in any state. South Car- 
olina Patrons have a grange real es 
tate investment company, @ c0-opera- 
tive grange store and a savings fund 
association. Each of these businesses 
is in a healthy condition and doing 
much for the financial good of the Pa- 
trons of the staste. 

DELAWARE. 

Grange interest in Delaware has not 
been kept at that high state in recent 
years thaf grange work should have 
been. The national grange has sent 
Brother Ansel Holway of Maine to Del- 
aware to arouse interest and extend the 
organization. After a month’s work, 
Brother Holway organized four 
granges, Greenwood, Delmar and Sea- 
ford in Sussex county, and Hazlettville 
im Kent county. These granges are 
each apparently well established. 
Brother Holway never attempts a 
grange organization unless he can see 
the elenrents of growth in its member- 
ship. Besides instituting four granges, 
he has quickened the interest of Pa- 
troms, and they are now doing better 
work than for many years. Brother 
Holway leaves Delaware to take up the 
work in Wisconsin.—[State Master S. 
H. Derby. 

The new grange at Hazilettville has 
Purton Cosden for master and John 
Craig for secretary. 

NEW YORK. 

Oswego county Pomona met at Os- 
avego City March 3. An important fea- 
ture of the meeting was the adoption 
of the report of the legislative com- 
mittee, which was pronoumced in its 
opposition to the proposed’ bill now be- 
fore the legislature for an appropriae 
tion of $82,000,000 for the construction 
of a barge canal; also the bill for the 
consolidation of the state department 
of education and the state board of re- 
gents. Resolutions were adopted in 
memory of the late A. Ih Lamson, a 
prominent member of Pomona, whose 
death took place during the past year. 
The reports of the delegates to the state 
grange at Syracuse were listened to 
with interest, and showed the order to 
be m a growing and satisfactory con- 
dition throughout the state. Next meet- 
ing at Southwest OSwego in June. 

Domestic of Scriba celebrated its 29th 
anniversary, February 21. There was 
a good number present of the 226 mem- 


bers. Only two of the 22 charter mem- 
bers of this gramge are now paying 
dues, but the reminiscences of these 


two standby members concerning the 
early days of Domestic grange Were 
much enjoyed Several visiting Pa- 
trons from nearby granges were pres- 
ent. 

Dutchess county Pomona is one of 
the most prosperous Pomona granges 
in the state. It has 624 members, hav- 
ing added 86 during, 1902. 


OHIO. 


Washington of Berrysville is in a 
prosperous condition. Its 40 members 
meet regularly and talk over masters 
of direct interest to farmers. This 
erange is doing a valuable work for its 
members. 

Geauga county Pomona, is undergoing 
a great revival. At a meeting in Jan- 
uary, at Fowler’s Mills, degrees were 
conferred on 75 candidates, Last month, 
at Newberry, 66 candidates were ini- 
tiated. A grange was recently organ- 
ized at Bainbridge with 66 charter 





mempers. Charles Lenhart is the mas- 
ter, and Mrs George Patton its secre- 
tary. Much of this grange enthusiasm 
is due to the efforts of Deputies A. B. 
Chamberlain and B. W. Jenks. State 
Master Derthick has recently visited 
this county, and of course added his 
share of enthusiasm. 


Officers of Tuscarawas cpunty Po- 
mona were installed, February 27, by 


Deputy O. J. Demuth. State Master 
Derthick gave a most interesting ad- 
dress and closed by exemplifying the 
esoteric work. Past Master J. B. 
Eberly of Stark county Pompna spoke 
on the Educational future. At the 
evening session State Master Derthick 
spoke on some of the good the grange 
thas been the means of bringing about, 
and said there was still much to be 
done. Taxation needs reform. He was 
willing to pay his own tax, but objected 
to paying that of someone else. A res- 
olution demanding the passage of the 
pure food bill was unanimously adopt- 
ed and a copy ordered sent to Senators 
Hanna and Foraker and to Congress- 
man Cassingham. Ten granges were 
represented at this meeting. 

Lake county, O, has five good sub- 
ordinate granges, three of which own 
their halls, and are free from debt. All 
have good places to put their horses 
while members are attending grange 
meetings. Two of the halls have sheds 
an@ one uses the ground floor for their 
horses. 
bringing the farmer more on a 


with other classes of people, as he 


gains knowledge, improves his business, | 


The grange in our county is | 
level | 


BITING 








and as Lake county is a horticultural | 


‘county, the successful farmer has to 
keep up with the times and be on the 
alert for the new ideas that are con- 
stantly coming to the front. There is 
more fruit sold from Lake county in 
a favorable year than all the other 
products from the farms in five years, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State grange officials in the future 
will wear a set of newregulation sashes, 
the same having recently been ordered 
by the executive committee of the state 
grange, 

The annual sessionof the state grange 
next December will be held at Wilkes- 
barre. 

The executive committee have 
pleted trading arrangements for the 
year. Every Patron should write for 
catalog and then get the catalog of the 
various firms advertised in the grange 
comtract book. 


KENTUCKY. 


granges with 576 
ported Sec WNannie D. Bristow at 
to 23 granges with 871 members, re- 
ported Secretary Nannie D. Bristow at 
the last meeting of the Kentucky state 
grange held in October. 


com- 


From 15 members 








WINDS 


of winter, the burning sun of 
summer, have no terrors for 
the man whose face is kept in 
good condition by 


ILLIAMSsNe 


The rich, creamy lather softens, 
soothes and heals all irritation 
and makes shaving easy. The 
standard for 50 years. “The 
only Soap fit for the face.” 

















&old Throughout the World. 
FREE 


A Trial Tablet if you mention this paper and 
send a 2c stamp to pay postage. 
Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


Glastonbury, Conn. 























Do Your Savings R 
Yield Less thao 5 


11S Company solicits deposits from those 

who are receiving less than 5% yearly 

interest; and it is prepared to submit 
records and strong testimonials proving its 
own ability to pay 5%, with ample real 
estate security for all funds invested. 

Write for the facts in detail. 

5 per cent per annum guaranteed and paid 

quarterly by check. Withdrawals at pleasure 

without loss of interest. Under supervision of 

New York Banking Department. 
Capitaland Surplus ... 
Assets .. ‘a ee 








$1,100,000 
1,600,000 








INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO, 
1138 Broadway, New York 
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See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
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THE WEAR 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
SHOES DEPENDS UPON 
THE RUBBER IN THEM. 


here is absolutely no wear in any of the other ingre- 


ients of which the 
uality of Rubber Boots 


are composed. Every time the 
and Shoes is reduced 10 per cent., 


e durability is reduced over 20 percent. because there is 


onl 


one way to cheapen them, and that is to leave out 


Rubber and put in its place other things that have no 


earing quality whatever. 


This cheapening process has 


en steadily going or for the past 40 years. 


RHE 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


@F RUBBER 


‘S AND SHOES 


are made of real rubber—and one pair of them 


will outwear twe 


of the standard first grades 


mow on the market. Try a pair and be convinced. 

Made in Duck Boots, Duck rolled edge Overs for Socks, 

and Felt Boots andin Arctics and light rubber shoeg. 
Insist on getting the BUCKSKIN BRAND. None gen- 
ulne without the werd BUCKSKIN on the top front of 
the legs of the boots and the bottoms of the shoes, 


If your dealer does not kee 


them write us and we will 


see that you get them either through some 


dealer in your town or from us direct. 


We will 


also send you a very interesting catalogue 
rofusely illustrated, which describes the mak- 
ng of Rubber Boots and Shoes from the gath- 

erfag of the rubber to the finished goods. 


« MONARCH RUBBER 60., 


70 Bridge Street, LAMBERTVILLE, N, J. 


FACTORY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 





Anactnal test of a 2inch 
rip cut from the sole of 
Bre uckskin Boot. Note 
he elasticity and eng 
nly the best Rubber 
1 stand a test like this. 
a poy andsewing 














Holding Papers Together. 


MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 





This little article is intended to use 
in temporarily fastening together halt 


a dozen copies, more or 
less, of your favorite pa- 
per. It is made from a 


strong, straight, wire hair- 
pin, about 2% inches long. 

First bend up the ends, 
as shown, in such a man- 
ner that the loop made by 
the bend lies flat with the 
original shape of the pin. 
Then take a large nail 
or slate pencil, and lay it 
across the pin at the place 
shown by dotted line, and 
bend the top down until it comes be- 
tween the “legs’’ of the pin. Bend it 
until it goes a trifle beyond the level 
of the lower part of pin. This is in 
order to give it the necessary spring to 
hold the paper firmly. 

Put together the papers to be fas- 
tened, slip two of these little articles 
over the backs, a short distance from 
each end, and your papers are snugly 
convenient. 





A Handy Mail Rack. 


F. Cc. ASTON. 





How often do we hear the question, 
“Any mail to-day?” And how often the 
reply is, ‘“Yes, there’s a letter for you. 


Now let me see where I put that let- 
ter?” Then a search begins, produc- 
tive of much impatience. Why not 


have a place for such things? 
Here is a design for a rack to hold 
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PARTS OF LETTER HOLDER. 
the day’s mail. At a glance you can 
see what has come and who it is for 
without asking any questions. The one 


I made for myself consists of a half- 
inch board 14 inches long and 7% inch- 
es wide. The pocket for the letters, 
the front of which may be made as 
fancy as you desire if you have a scroll 
aw, is made from an old cigar box and 
consists of a front, bottom and two 
sides. It is 5% inches long, 2 inches 
wide and 3% inches high. This is fas- 
tened on with strong glue in the center 
of the board. The bottom comes 1% 
inches from the bottom of the board. 

The fingers, as I will call the pieces 
which hold the papers, are made % in 
wide and 5 inches long. They are 
tacked on to two small blocks, one for 
each side, % inch thick and 2 inches 
square. These are nailed on from the 
back with small nails, one on each side 
of the board exactly opposite each oth- 
er 5% inches apart from center and 8 
inches from the bottom of the board. 
When this is done put a screw eye in 
the center of the top of your board to 
hang up. 

If one so desires they can make this 
a very attractive affair with the use of 
a scroll saw and paint or stain. I have 
made this as simple as possible, but if 
you will give the plan a little study 
you can no doubt make improvements 
on it, such as hollowing out the tops 
of blocks, and by cutting the blocks on 
a Slant from one inch in front to two 
in the back. 

Potesenetslicaelasillies 


Will someone send directions 


for 


knitting a pair of slippers for a lady? 
[Zede. 





Easter Tokens. 
TRACY NELSON, 





It really isn’t necessary to have a full 
purse in order to make little gifts for 
the Eastertide. Many dainty trifles can 
be made at home, which are almost, if 
not more acceptable, than flowers or 
books. 

The knack of combining the right col- 
ors in the use of the bits of velvet that 
accumulate is a great help. Those 
which seem most appropriate are white, 
yellow, pink and also green. The hare, 
which in Germany is supposed to lay 
the Easter egg, little yellow downy 
chickens, eggs, Easter bells and Easter 
lilies are used more or less in fashion- 
ing the Easter remembrance. But what- 
ever the gift may be, the loving wish 
that goes with it is what really makes it. 

Pincushion: A dainty little wicker 
basket with pink ribbon drawn through 
the handle, is filled with half a dozen 
small eggs, made by filling with bran, 
covering with white cloth and _ then 
with white silk as smoothly as possible. 
This would delight the heart of any 
child. , 

Frame for small photographs: Cut 
out of cardboard threes large bells. In 
the center of each a circular, square 
or bell-shaped piece fs cut out and the 
frames covered with white china silk 
embroidered in white and purple vio- 
lets. The bells are connected by nar- 
row satin baby ribbon, white and violet 
colored, with rosettes of the same at 
the top of each bell. ; 

Blotter and penwiper: Cut two pieces 
of white blotting paper and one of wa- 
ter color paper in the shape of a large 
ege, for the top. Fashion a small rab- 
bit out of cotton and cover with white 
velvet. Cut pieces for the ears, lining 
wtih pink silk, and sew in place, put- 
ting in two glass beads for the eyes. 
When finished, Bunny is placed at one 
side in a sitting position with a scrap 
of white felt between his paws, which 
is to be used as a penwiper. A few 
stitches carefully taken through the 
water color paper will keep the rabbit 
in place, or it can be fastened by means 
of library paste. Two holes are punched 
at one end of the blotter, and a ribbon 
drawn through and tied in a bow. 
Calendar: Although the year is well 
on its way, it isn’t too late to give one 
of these little articles, which marks off 
each day as it goes, whether the sun 
shines or the rains fall. Cut a piece of 
brown cardboard in the shape and size 
desired, and place a date pad at one 
side. Outline in pencil on a piece of 
paper one or more ra ybits and transfer 
by means of tracing paper to the card. 
Cut a piece of white velvet correspond- 
ing to the shape of the rabbit, which 
looks best if drawn stretched to its full 
length ready to take a leap, and paste 
the velvet onto the outlined rabbit, the 
eyes being drawn in with pen and ink. 

A Cover for Hymn Book or Bible 
seems particularly appropriate as an 
Easter gift, and is made of white satin 
embroidered in an Easter lily design in 
the center of the top, with a small mon- 
ogram on the under side. 

— 


The Perplexity Crumb Tray. 


I was much interested in M. R,. D. 
Dingwell’s article on entire wheat 
bread, and would be much pleased if 


she or someone else would give me full 
particulars in regard to making it.— 
[Mrs A. G. Maxwell. 

Will someone give manner of wash- 
ing with hard water in a machine 
where the clothes cannot be boiled, so 
that the clothes will come out white 
and clean. Also, please tell me how I 
“an whiten my tablecloths, which have 
become spotted.—[Polly. 


Will some one kindly tell me through 
these columns the poem beginning, 
“Dark night once more her 
through the great, rand city of 
Rome?” There are two missing words 
in the above which I cannot remem- 
ber. I would also like to hear inter- 
esting talk about opals.—[G. W. 


Wanted—The address of the ‘‘Woman 
Who Knows,” whose article on coon 
cats in a recent issue aroused much 
interest. The editor of Table Talk has 
received several letters for her, but not 
having her address has been unable to 
forward them. If she will send her 
address at once these will be for- 
warded. 


Will you kindly tell me how to make 
pinuchi? I have used your recipes 


THINGS WORTH WHILE 


and liked them, both the candy recipes 
and those for cake.—[{Grace Farrell, 
Massachusetts. 

CRUMBS FOR TRAY, 


Farmers’ Wife, Illinois: To make sour 
milk ginger cookies, take 1 cup thick 
sour cream, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 cup 
molasses in which 2 teaspoons soda aye 
dissolved, 1 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon ginger. Use only enough 
flour to mix, and roll out good. Bake 
in a quick oven. Or to make sour milk 
white cookies, take 1 cup thick sweet 
cream, 1 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 
teaspoons baking powder. Use any fla- 
voring. Mix soft and bake in quick 
oven.—[Molly. 


Virginia: I was cured of those painful 
cracks in the ends of the fingers by 
a compound tincture of benzoin applied 
several times during the day and al- 
lowed to thoroughly dry after each ap- 
plication. Make sure not to omit treat- 
ment before retiring. Ten cents’ worth 
will last a long time.—[{Mrs C. A. S. 


Grandma: When a stone is thrown 
into a pond little waves are started in 
ever widening rings. The principle is 
the same in wireless telegraphy. A 
property called ether is supposed to 
fill all space. It surrounds each individ- 
ual atom constituting matter, be it 
solid, liquid or gaseous. <An electrical 
disturbance of this ether causes little 
waves which travel in constantly wid- 
ening circles. Delicate instruments 
catch the waves and record messages 
as in telegraphy.—[T. W. B. 


Farmer’s Wife: Several copies of the 
poem asked for have been sent in. If 
you will send a self-addressed envelope 
to Editor of Table Talk they will be 
forwarded. 

ie eee 


The California Brothers. 


[Published by request.] 





Lie up nearer, brother, nearer, 
For my limbs are growing cold, 
And thy presence seemeth dearer 
When thine arms around me fold. 
I am dying, brother, dying! 
Soon you'll miss me in your berth, 
For my form will soon be lying 
"Neath the ocean’s briny serf, 


Hearken to me, brother, hearken; 
I have something I would say 
Ere the veil my vision darken 
And I go from hence away. 
I am going, surely going, 
But my hope in God is strong; 
Iam willing, brother, knowing 
That he doeth nothing wrong. 


Tell my father when you greet him 
That in death I prayed for him, 

Prayed that I might one day meet him 
In a world that’s free from sin. 

Tell my mother—God assist her 
Now that she is growing old— 

Tell her I would have gladly kissed her, 
Ere my lips grew pale and cold. 


Listen, brother, catch each whisper; 
‘Tis my wife I'd speak of now. 

Tell, oh, tell her how I missed her 
When the fever burned my brow! 

Tell her, brother—closely listen: 
Don’t forget a single word— 

That in death my eyes did glisten 
With the tears her memory stirred. 


Tell her she must kiss my childrerm 
Like the kiss I last impressed; 

Hold them as when last I held them, 
Folded closely to my breast. 

Give them early to their maker, 
Putting all her trust in God, 

And he never will forsake her, 
For he said so in his word. 


Oh, my children, heaven bless them! 
They were all my iife to me! 

Would I could once more caress them, 
Ere I sink beneath the sea. 

’Twas for them I crossed the ocean; 
What my hopes were I’ll not tell, 

But I’ve gained an orphan’s portion— 
Yet he doeth all things well. 


Tell my sisters I remember 
Every kind and jesting word, 
And my heart has been kept tender 
By the thoughts their memory stirred. 
Tell them I ne’er reached the haven 
Where I sought the precious dust, 
But I gained a port called Heaven, 
Where the gold will never rust, 


Urge them to secure an entrance, 
For they’l!l find their brother there; 
Faith in Jesus and repentance 
Will secure for each a share. 
Hark, I hear my Savior speaking, 
’'Tis his voice I so well know; 
When I am gone, oh, don’t be weeping, 
Brother, here's my last farewell. 
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Tabby’s Good Manners. 


A. C. 


319 


I once owned a cat rather small, and 
with the dainties little feet imaginable, 
In color she was a light maltese with 
numerous small black spots. She liked 
milk, potatoes and gravy and meat, 
Meat she did not often get, but ‘wheh 
sffe did she usually shared it with the 
other cats, 

One of these was her kitten, but the 
other was a cat which came to us. If 
these two cats were absent when she 
was fed, she would go and find them 
and bring them to eat with her. If 
there was meat in the dish she would 
eat a very little, and then she would 
sit back and let them finish it. 


The Real Sweetness—Aunt Susie, it 
is just the cheering words from such 
as you, with all your well earned les- 
sons, that give us younger ones a help- 
ing hand. We have many a rough place 
still to cross and fret and worry about, 
where you, with all your better -judg- 
ment and riper ideas, would pass se- 
renely. Indeed, we all need a helping 
hand and good advice, be it as to turn- 
ing out a padding or keeping our tem- 
pers just so. I have been thinking it 
over, Illume, and can say that it is 
the “owning” of the home that makes 
the sweetness. I, too, can tell of cheer- 
ing cups and good books and friends 
in rented rooms, for you see, we were 
happy, very happy, even while putting 
our pennies aside all these years in 
rented rooms, But our dream was a 
farm “home.” ‘To use this means much 
sweetness, and the most of it is in the 
“owning.”—[Sally Muggins. 
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There isn’t a 
lamp chimney made 
that isn’t ashamed 
of its maker except 
MaAcBETH’s. 

My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





JUST ISSUED 


HOME 
FLORICULTURE 


APRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TREATMENT 
OF FLOWERING AND OTHER ORNAMEN- 
TALPLANTS IN THE HOUSE ANDGARDEN 

BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


This book, intended for amateur flori- 
culturists, is written by one who is in 
no sense a “‘professional.”” It has been 
written because there is a constant and 
increasing demand for a work that treats 
on flowers from the standpoint of the 
amateur. An extensive correspondence 
with flower-loving persons, all over the 
country, has convinced the author that 
scientific text books are not what is 
wanted. 

What is wanted is plain, practical, eas- 
ily understood information, which will 
enable those who love flowers, but know 
very little about them, to grow them suc- 
cessfully. Those who read this book will 
find it easy to understand, and those who 
follow out its instructions will be able 
to grow all the plants treated of in it, 
and grow them well. It has been written 
from the authhor’s personal experience 
among flowers, and not from theory: and 
to judge his methods by their results, 





they have been very satisfactory. Ele- 
gantly illustrated, 5x7 inches, 300 pages, 
Cloth. Price, postpaid, $1. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette.Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ul, 
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MAMMY’S FULL MEASURE 


Tg. W. 


B. 





Two iil’ lookin’ jes 
alike, 
Ain't no way o’ tellin’ either lil’ tyke. 


Never was two blackb’ries growin’ on a 


pickaninnies 


vine 

So like one annudder as dese lambs 0’ 
mine. 

Has to gib out kisses jes’ alike to 
each; 


Wants dem bofe right with me when 
dey’s out o’ reach. 

Bress yo’ heart, I dunno how Ah cud 
get along 

Tf dere wasn't two ter spank when dey’s 
doin’ wrong! 


| Mammy’s heart am 


Don’t know how folks eber is content 
with one; 

Sometimes seems ter me like dat de 
good Lord done 

Scrimped de measure o’ 
for sho’, 

Else he done fergit an’ 
ure o’er. 

Two lil’ pickaninnies 
SaIne— 

Ain’t a.mite o’ 
de name! 


dere happiness 
run mah meas- 
lookin’ jes’ de 


difference ’cept it’s in 


bustin’ jes with 
love o' yo’ 

*Spects she’s twice 
hadn't two. 


as happy ’sif she 


<S, 





Skilliput. 


By Will Templer. 





PART II. 

No reply was made to the young 
man's flippant remark. Soon Van 
Vranken strolled over to the mill to 
watch the progress of his grinding, 
while Glenn and Vrooman entered into 
a discussion as to the relative merits of 
white oak and yellow pine as building 
materials. 

Left sitting side by side, the two 
young men spoke scarcely a word to 
each other. They had but little in com- 
mon, being wholly dissimilar in taste, 
thought and manner of living. Mabee 
almost despised Van Slyke for his ap- 
parent apathy, his slowness and his 
lack of enterprise, and the slow one, in 
his turn, looked upon his neighbor as 
a man uncongenial, arrogantly over- 
bearing and obtrusive. The relations of 
the two had never been cordial; reared 
in the same neighborhood, and com- 
panions from necessity, there had been 
no open rupture, but now there had 
come between them the hostile rivalry 
for the favor of a woman, young, and 
fair to look upon, whose sweet shadow 
ever stood guard over the thoughts and 
actions of each, in whose esteem both 
seemed to occupy the same place, yet 
from whose living lips neither had ever 
received the slightest word of prefer- 
ence, 

As the afternoon wanted, the waiters 
at the tavern dropped away one by one 
at the call of the miller, the sun being 
low on Yantapushaberg when at last 
came young Mabee’s turn to receive his 
grist. Leaving Van Slyke with only the 
landlord for a companion, he backed 
from under a nearby shed, a heavy 
farm wagon, to which was yoked a pair 
of beautiful spotted oxen. The great 
sacks of meal transferred to the wagon, 
the team and its owner disappeared 
round the corner of the tavern, taking 
the road leading across the flats to- 
ward where the Mohawk could be seen 
shining in the slanting rays of the af- 
atrnoon sun. 

The lusty steers stepped out briskly, 
their driver,sitting on the topmost sack, 


idly stirring the air with his long whip, 
and thoroughly enjoying the quiet 
scene. The road, for the most part, 


ran close to the river, and although ev- 
ery curve of the stre anr was re ndered 
familiar by the associations of a’ life- 
time, nothing escaped the keen eyes of 
the young colonist. The instincts of 
the hunter were strong within him, and 
like all dwellers in sparsely settled 
co nities, every sense was on thé 


alert. Here a playful bass broke the 
surface of a quiet pool, the circling 
wavelets scarcely disappearing before 
attention was called to a sedgy shore, 
where a brace of waterfowl were feed- 
ing near a solitary heron standing 
knee-deep in the flood, silently watch- 
ing events beneath the surface. Snipe 
ran along the sandbars here and there, 
and overhead a flock of plover uttered 
their plaintive cries to the harsh ac- 
companiment of a pair of crows. A 
mink crossed the road where it coursed 
through a grove of huge water poplars, 
rising from a jungle of aquatic plants, 
and once the spotted oxen rested while 
their master gave a moment’s time to 
a beaver dam that had evidently been 
newly repaired. 


Anon the road, lifting from the low- 


lying bottoms, followed a bold curve 
where a maize-covered island, mid- 
stream, broke the swift current in 


twain to send it swirling down over two 


long, rocky slopes to the deep, smooth 
water below. Another rise, and the 
wagon rolled along a dugway many 


feet above the river, while here and 
there, in the intervales to the south 
rose quaint, steep-roofed houses, or- 
chard surrounded, with great, squat 
barns and granaries half concealed in 
the trees. Soon the way again sought 
the lower ground, the spotted oxen 
stopping at a word from their master, 
near the foot of a roaring rift, where 
anchored out in the swift water, a ca- 
noe held a solitary Indian fisherman. 
Mabee made a tube of his hands and 
sent forth a long, mellow call. The 
fisher in the canoe answered not at all, 
but having glanced in the direction 
whence caame the sound, proceeded with 
characteristic slowness to take up his 
lines and stone anchor; then standing 
straight, he drove the canoe with a 
few powerful strokes, almost to where 
the young man stood, and waited in 
dignified silence to hear what the other 
might say. 

A fine-looking specimen of the red 
man was he as he stood there in the 
declining sunlight, tall, straight and 
with an eye undimmed by the age that 
was apparent from the mesh of wrin- 
kles that seamed his cheek. 

“Conisto fishes far frony home,” Ma- 
bee said in the serious tone so much 
affected by the colonists when in con- 
versation with their savage neighbors. 

The Indian drew himself proudly 
erect. “The world is the home of Con- 
isto,”’ he said; ‘‘the starry sky his lodge, 
the earth his bed.’”’ 

Mabee ignored the lofty language, and 
pointing to the fine display of fish in 
the canoe bottom, observed: ‘‘The spirit 








AT HOME 


of the river hath been kind to Conisto; 
it hath driven the fishes to his hook.” 

“It is but a small portion of his own 
returning to him,” Conisto answered 
with a touch of sadness in his voice. 
“The deer in the forest awe becoming 
scarce, and the fishes in the river fewer, 
but there will ever be suflicient for the 
needs of Conisto, whose sun is near its 
setting. The white men possess the 
land that once was all the heritage of 
the Mohawk, yet Conisto hzth no re- 
grets; he hath sworn friendship to his 
white brother, and thinks not of him- 
self. Take the fishes that have come to 
me, son of the Mahawks, and may their 
flesh be sweet to thy palate.’ 

“I will take the fishes,’’ Mabee an- 
swered, “if Conisto will consent to 
honor my home with his presence this 
night, and partake of the bounty he 
hath bestowed.”’ 

A troubled look came into the In- 
dian’s eyes. “Conisto must not linger 
in the home of his friends when there 
is a grave duty to perform,” he said. 
“When the sun hath set he will journey 
toward where the healing water flows 
from the tall rock; he will linger along 
the great river, and visit the shore of 
the lake where first the Mohawk saw a 
white face; he will be cunning as the 
fox, sleepless as the owl. Look well, 
son of the Mohawks, for danger lurks 
in the forest, and fire and blood only 
wait to come down the great northern 
trail.”’ 

An incredulous smile hovered about 
Mabee’s lips, yet he maintained his se- 
rious tone. ‘‘Conisto speaks in riddles,” 
he said; ‘what is the danger’ that 
threatens us from the northern trail?” 

“As the red clouds in the west at 
sunset telleth of a fair morrow, and as 
the turning of the young poplar leaves 
betoken the falling rain, so hatch Con- 
isto determined the signs of the north- 
ern trail. Since last the moon waxed 
great he hath twice found the camp- 
fire of the Algonquin warm to his hand, 
and the bells of Dorp have rung in the 
day of rest but twice since the scalp of 
a northern dog has hung at his girdle. 
What meaneth this, son of the Mo- 
hawks,” the oldsavage said, producing a 
fancy cigar case, bearing the name of 
a Paris maker, “even this was found 
by Conisto by the strange campfire near 
the lesser lake; tell him, do the north- 
ern warriors carry the like, or are the 
simple ways of their fathers sufficient 
unto them?” 

Mabee examined the souvenir with 
care, saying as he handed it back to 
Conisto: “It is certainly the property 
of a white man, but as our English 
and colonial officers at the fort use 


much the same thing, I can find no 
cause for your alarm. Perhaps some 
of our friends have tired of the chase 
and camped near the lesser lake. The 
snows of many winters have fallen 
since there was war between our people 
and the French dwellers to the north. 
Since dast blood was shed, the French- 


men have been w..h us much; they 
have moved freely over the hunting 
ground of the Mohawk, they have 


traded with our people at Albany and 
at Dorp, and they have broken bread 
with us at table. Why should they de- 
scend upon us with fire and sword?” 

The old savage shook his head. “The 
heart of the Algonquin, like that of his 
French ally, is full of guile,’’ he said, 
slowly. “Although they have been late- 
ly in our midst, they have taken care 
to hide themselves in the forest; all but 
one, who, driven by the pangs of hun- 
ger, begged food from my white broth- 
er, and left his scalp at Conisto's gir- 
dle, where many such have hung.” 

“How long will Conisto dwell by the 
northern trail?’’ Mabee gin as the 
Indian turned toward his canoe. 

“Conisto will linger in the pathway 
whence has evercomethe Algonquin dog 
to seek the lives of his people, until he 
has fathomed the danger and found 
where the blow is to fall,” was the 
grave reply; “then swift as the.deer and 
silent as the serpent he will come to 
the lodges of his white brothers with 
warning on his lips. Farewell, son of 
the Mohawks, close not your eyes nor 
seal your ears to the peril that will 
shortly come to the people whose blood 
is mingled with yours.” 

Without another word he stepped into 
his canoe, leaving the young man to 
watch him with curious eyes until he 
had crossed the stream, and concealing 
his craft among the overhanging wil- 
lows that fringed the bank, disappear 
into the forest. 

‘Glad I am that I have no more In- 
dian blood in my veins;’”’ mused Mabee 
aloud as he once more set his oxen in 
motion. “Always on the lookout for 
trouble are they; and Conisto* doesn't 
wait for it to come to him. He goes 
forth to look for’it. Ah, well, he'll find 
no trouble on the northern trail unless 
he makes it for himself, which he may 
do, for there never was a time he would 
not rather cut the throat of an Algon- 
quin ‘dog’ as he calls then? than to par- 
take of the best meal prepared in the 
colony. Hah! he will have his trouble 
for his pains, this time.’ 

Steadily the spotted oxen  plodded 
along, diverging from the riverside now 
toward where, orchard~ embowered, a 

[To Page 325.] 
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EST. 1847. 


Allcock’ 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


A universal remedy for pains in the back (so frequentinthecase of women). 
They give instan- 


taneous 


relief. 


Wherever there is. 
a pain a Plaster 
should be applied. 


Rheumatism, 


yes yates in the semton g of the 
Ki o7e, or for a Weak 
Back, t plaster should be 
applied as shown above 
herever there is pain apply 
Allcock’s Plaster. 





Colds, Coughs, 
Weak Chest, 
Weak Back, 

Lumbago, 
Sciatica, 
&C., &C. 


Allcock’s Plasters 
are superior to all 
other plasters. 
They have been in 
use since 1847. 





For Rheumatism or Pains 
in Shoulders, Elbows or else- 
where, or for Sprains, Stiff- 
ness, etc., and for Aching 
Feet, Plaster should be cut size 
and shape required and appli 
to part affected as shown above. 
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A Cold Watch and Chain for $3im 
20 YEAR GuARANTEE 
best, handsomest, and most perfect genuine American 14 karat Gold plated watch and chain ever offered for sale a8 
rice. Double hunting case, rich solid gold pattern of engraving, assorted designs. Fitted with the very best sevam 
et, stem wind and stem set, acourate to the second and absolutely guaranteed, 
ba’ for 20 years. Beautiful 60-inch Gold Plated Lorgnette Chain free with lady's size watch, and handsome double breasted 
Vest Chain and . oC rey with gent’s size watch. 
biEVi NG z— Oat this out and send it to us with your name, post office and express offiee 
rere and chain complete to your express office for examination. You examine them atyour 
joe and if pay the express agent our bargain sale price $3.50 and express charges and —— are 

yours. Meotion site a welch oon wan et GENTS 


















Positively the greatest bargain on the face of the Earth. 


Ts r oD DY S 4nd order to-day as this wil! positively not appear 
On 353-350 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Our Little World. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 





What makes our world? The sunshine 

of the eyes 
That oftenest are looking into ours; 

From best-known lips, the words that 
tender-wise 

Fall on our ears as dewdrops on the 

flowers. 
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A Pretty Stock. 


MABEL LIVINGSTON. 





This dainty stock is one that can be 
worn any time. 


It is a combination of 
light blue satin rib- 
bon and white taf- 
feta ribbon, 

The foundation of 
this stock may be 
of tailor’s canvas, 
buckram, or any of 
the collar founda- 
tions to be found in 
the stores at a few 
cents for a collar 
length may be used. 

The covering for 
the foundation requires half a yard of 
the white taffeta 3 inches wide, which 
is fitted to the foundation, six %-inch 
tucks being directly in the center of 
the collar. 

This is then covered with light blue 
ribbon 2 inches in width, which meets 
in a point at each side of the tucks, 
leaving an open space of about an inch 
of white at the front. For the tie ends, 
14%, yards of the blue satin ribbon 1% 
inches wide is required. 

Six ends are needed, three on a side, 
the longest being 8 inches, the other 
two varying an inch. These ends are 
caught in a knot just below the points 
in front. Around the edges are three 
rows of machine stitching in white silk. 
This stock may also be made of silk 
instead of ribbon if preferred and edged 

th feather stitching or the much-used 


x 
fagoting. 
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When House Cleaning Comes. 
CONSTANCE FULLER M'INTYRE. 

In the spring a young man’s fancy,” 
we have often heard, “lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.”’ But mother turns 
to thoughts of house cleaning, for the 
gay sunshine of lengthening days will 
show up the begrimed corners most re- 
lentlessly. 

And then she can remember right well 
all the places that do not show. She 
knows the chimney needs burning out, 
and is wise enough to choose a still, 
rainy day for this, when the roof is wet. 
A long sapling that is not too dry, with 
a good bunch of corn husks tied to it, 
performs the task when it is lighted and 
poked up the chimney. This is such a 
clean way, for no soot dares to scatter 
over the carpet, and it takes but a few 
moments for each chimney. Still, if 
there should happen to be an unlooked 
for fire, on a dry, windy day, throw 
on a big handful of salt and keep the 
roof wet. 

But if the chimney sweeper takes any 


other method, all the pictures and fur- 
niture must be snugly covered. If a lit- 
tle black soot lingers on the carpet, 


corn meal may be rubbed over it and 
then quickly swept off, repeating a 
number of times until no trace remains 
to tell of the chimney’s bad behavior. 

A blacker, sadder condition is when 
ink is sptlt on the bare floor. It can 
only be removed with powerful acids, 
but they are dreadfully dangerous to 
use. Common potash is often of some 
aid. 

Before much is done to the floor, it’s 
not a bad idea, though, to Jook skyward. 
There is surely someone in the house 
clever enough to whitewash the ceil- 
ings and perhaps the kitchen walls, too, 
and a bit of color might be used here. 
The whitewash spatterings like to cling 
to the floor pretty well, so why not 
Spread newspapers around? For the 
mixture, either well powdered lime can 
be used (this is sold already prepared) 
or a harder preparation composed of 
10 cents’ worth of kalsomine, .5 cents’ 
worth of glue dissolved in warm water, 
two quarts of soft soap and a little 
powdered bluing. If some of the out- 
buildings also receive a coat of this they 
look ever so fresh and clean, and lend a 
real thrifty look to the premises. 

Would anyone ever think that stale 
bread would help in housecleaning? 
Just rub alittle piece on the 


Soiled places on the wall paper and see. 
Of course for a very dirty spot match 


a piece of wall paper over it and paste 
on with flour mixed with cold water. 

Then there’s always the woodwork to 
clean. It looks like quite a mountain- 
ous undertaking to many women. Once 
in a while there have been cases known 
where father or brother heiped with 
this! When they take hold they let 
some strong soap or ammonia assist. 
Dut whoever does this part must wash 
a little space and wipe it right away, so 
it will shine as if trying to look glad. 
And change the water often. Dark col- 
ored paint usually takes more kindly to 
kerosene, or coarse oil and turpentine, 
which disinfects as well. But it is very 
cleansing and with the addition of a 
little lemon, or possibly vinegar, it 
seems to give a new lease of life to old 
furniture. 

Co-operative Brightening. 


LAURA WHITTEMORE. 





Why can’t housecleaning be made a 
jolly picnic affair where everybody toils 
merrily to make things happy and 
comfortable? It-wouldn’t hurt the men 
and boys to do more than beat the 
carpets, and even the little five-years- 
old might help by carrying small things 
to some temporary resting place. 

Of course sort of a business manager 
would be needed to plan everything 
and assign a task to each. Perhaps 
mother would be best for that, because 
she knows so well all that needs to be 
done. But then it should be against 
the rules for her to do much cleaning 
—her work would be with her head, and 
work is work. 

It would be a good plan to have a 
supply of food so the meals could be 
picnic style too. That means there 
wouldn’t be a lot of dishwashing and 
cooking. 

To be sure, such a housecleaning plan 
would be departing from oldtime cus- 
tom,-which decrees that a few shall 
weary themselves brightening up the 
domicile for others. That doesn’t seem 
quite fair. 

But the worst of it is, the “‘brighten- 
ing’ is confined to the house, and con- 
sequently isn’t a bit thorough. It seems 
as thought it ought to extend to every 
member of the home. 

There are dittle places in each heart 
that need to have a bit of joy applied 
with a tender word. And perhaps a 
few new thoughts might drive away a 
whole host of worries from the mind. 
An interesting thought is like the per- 
fume of a flower; it fills the home with 
fragrance, or perhaps the zephyrs bear 
it away on their wings to gladden some 
wayfarer. 

[We shall be glad to hear from those 
who try this plan most successfully. 
Tell us how you made housecleaning 
bring real happiness. We will pay for 
the happiest housecleaning experience. 
Address, Household Editor, this office. 
Editor.] 

- . 


Giving a New Luster. 
ALICE JEFFRIES. 





Try a bit of camphor in the reservoir 
of a lamp and see if it doesn’t cause a 
brighter light. 

Burn some alum and pound it real 
fine, then sift through coarse muslin 
and it is already to brighten steel orna- 
ments. Use it dry with a soft brush. 
Of course burnt alum ean be bought 
at the druggist’s already powdered. 
Emery powder alsvd will often make 
small spots of tarnish disappear from 
steel. 

Kerosene is always a good old stand- 
by. If a metal or parcelain tub gets dis- 
colored from the drippings of water, 
or even for want of @ little frequent 
eare, it comes to the rescue. 

Varnish stains on clothing usually 
yield to the influent’e of alcohol. Just 
wet the spots with it and let the cloth 
lie fqr a nroment, ard again sponge 
with alcohol. Chloroform ought to re- 
store the color if this has faded the 
fabric any. 

Iron rust has a way of appearing in a 
most mysterious fashion. Common salt 
wet in lemon juice helps drive it away. 
When the salt is dry brush it off and 
add more if the stain isn’t quite gone. 

Javelle water is another friend to 
cleanliness. Half a pint of it to a 
quart of clear water does wonders 
for fine white linen stained with tea, 
coffee or even wine. It’s a last resort 
after using boiling water, but of course 
will take color and all out of tinted 
fabrics. Let the article soak in it sev- 
eral hours before it goes to the wash, 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


bottle. 


cold water, 








To Clean 
Nursing Bottles. 


Nothing is more difficult to Keep 
clean and sweet than a nursing 
Yet if it is not thoroughly 
cleaned, the particles of milK ade- 
hering to it become rancid and affect 
the health of the infant. No trouble 
will arise from this cause, if, after 
using the bottle, it is first rinsed in 
then filled with warm 
Ivory Soap suds and let stand for 
half an hour, and then well rinsed. 








== 


but be sure to rinse at least three 
times. This magic water is made with 
2 lbs bicarbonate of soda and 2 qts hot 
water placed in a porcelain-lined ket- 
tle until soda is dissolved, then adding 
1% 1b chloride of lime and stirring well 
with a wooden stick. When it has set- 
tled and is nice and clear, strain 


through a cheesecloth and bottle tight- | 


ly. 

If mildew or linen hasn’t been thriv- 
ing very long, try washing with lime 
water. This also must be rinsed out 
very carefully, for it has a way of 
weakening the cloth. Take a spoonful 
of cholride of lime to a quart of water 
for the preparation. Soak yellow cloth 
ing in it for several hours, and then 
hang in the sun; after rinsing, for a 
good bleaching. 

a 


Always Remove the Tacks from a 
carpet as they are loosened from the 
fioor, for if one is left that happens 
to be a little rusty it might cause a 
serious accident. Anyhow, they are 
not pleasant to walk upon! Then they 
are dangerous to the ones who handle 
the carpet for the beating and cleaning. 
The nice, straight tacks can be used 
over again, and even the rusty ones 
are worth gathering up, for they prove 
a@ real assistance in cleaning water bot- 
tles, preserve jars, vases and such 
things. Spread them out on a news- 
paper to dry after using them in this 
way, and keep them in a little jar or 
box ~ near the sink, where they will 
always be handy.—[Mary Taylor Ross. 





The All-Over Plan—tTry cleaning the 
whole house at ome time. Get the men 
to move things out and clean carpets 
while you are scrubbing. Then as fast 
as the rooms are ready have them lay 
the carpets. Perhaps they won’t dread 
housecleaning quite so much as usual 
under this arrangement.—[Minette 
Freeman. 


The Life of Stockings is not ended 
when the day comes that our feet re- 
fuse their shelter. Don’t throw them 
away. They are so soft and easily 
cleaned they make fine sink or lamp 
clothes, and holders. Then for spong- 
ing woolen goods they are especially 
nice, not leaving any lint.—[Lenora 
Miller. 


This Little Formula is what I al- 
Ways use to battle against moths and 
carpet bugs: One-half pt alcohol, 1 oz 
oil of cedar, and 2 oz camphor gum.— 
[M. N. C. 


Sprinkle Flour on a carpet where 
kerosene has been spilt. It will absorb 
the oil. Take up and renew the flour 
until the oil is ad out of the carpet.— 
[G. H. B. 


Turn Chairs Upside Down and 
wash the cane seats with soap and 
water, then dry in the open air. It’s 
surprising how the canes will tighten 
if they are not broken any.—[Alice. 
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Save Your 
Kitchen Grease 


Easy and quick is soap-making with 


Banner Lye 


With one can—10 cents—you can make 


ten pounds of pure hard soap or twenty 
gallons of soft soap in ten minutes. 


No boiling, no large kettles required. 


Dissolve a can of Banner Lye in 34 pints of cold 
Melt 54 pints of clean grease. When cool 
our the Banner Lye water into the grease, and stir 


or a few minutes, 


This will make better 
Soap than you can buy, 
Send for our free 
book, 
** Uses of Banner Lye.”’ 
It is full of informa- 
tion of interest and value 
to farmers, dairymen and 
housekeepers. 
5° Any store-keeper can 
sell you Banner Lye. If 
he hasn’t it, he can get it 
quickly of his wholesaler 


| The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia,U.S.A 











Ten Days FREE TRIAL 


owed on every bicycle bought of 
We ship © net binding, Pe aa 
e . -on appr 
P without a cent depot 


Now 1903 Models 


\" ‘(Bellise,*” ey. .* 


e-third ce any 
ndard tires and best equipment on 

iim all our bicycles. Strongest guara: 
wy RIDER Al WANTED in every town to buy 
improved "08 models. abi money inthe 

i our 
OOO NOT eg 4 Wheels, OF fe $8 
. oF 

Fevings end full descriptions. 


je Dept. 734, Chicaga 











KNOW WHERE YOU STAND 


The spring is the proper time to start kee 
ing accurate records of the transactions on the 
farm, so that when the season ends you may 
know how much money you have made, and 
what part of your work is most profitable. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS 


By T. Clarke Atkeson 


tells you how to conduct accounts for all kinds 


of farm industry. The methods it gives are so 
simple that any person having a fair knowledge 
of arithmetic can keep the farm records and it 
will pay every farmer to study it carefully. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 25 cents, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 















8937—-Ladies’ Shirred Waist. 8919— 
Ladies’ Shirred Skirt. Waist, 32, 34, 36, 
28 and 40-inch bust. Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30-inch waist. 





8925—Skirt. 22 to 
30-inch waist. 





8866—Shirt Waist. 
82 to 40-inch bust. 





8912—Blouse Eton 

s681— Seven with or without 

Gored Flare Skirt. capes. 12 to 16 
22 to 36-inch waist. years. 





89826— Ladies’ Fancy Waist with or 
without Eton Jacket. 8142—Ladies’ 
Five Gored Skirt. Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust. Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32 and 34-inch waist. 


OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT 
The Latest Spring and Summer Patterns. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE VERY BEST OF THE COMING STYLES. YOUR CHOICE OF THESE 
NEW PALTERNS FOR TEN CENTS EACH, POSTPAID, 


In response to a very general demand, we have arranged to give our femi- 
nine readers the benefit of the latest styles in women’s and children’s dress. 
These patterns have been selected with the utmost care by one whose busi- 
ness it is to keep in touch with the latest developments of the fashion world. 
We wish to call attention to the price, only 10 cents each, postpaid. This is 
for patterns which elsewhere bring 25 cents each. 

Misses’ and children’s patterns are ordered by ages, but as all children 
of the sam? age do not measure alike, the size must also be given. 

The following are the average breast measurements for misses: 


OEE ci icencssnivin Oe 8 10 12 16 years. 

Breast measure...24 26 28 30 81% 33 inches, 
In children the average breast measures are: 

TG cos aienae een cneees 6mos 1 2 4 years. 

Breast measure........17 18 20 + 22 inches. 


There are no seums allowed in these patterns. Seams vary in width ac- 
cording to the material used, and in this way there is less liability of making 
errors. Of course loose, flimsy goods require a wider seam than fine, firmly- 
woven material. 

In making out your order, cut out and fill in the coupon at the bottom of 
this page. Address Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 52 Lafay- 
ette Place New York, N Y. 2 : 
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LADIES’ GARDEN PARTY GOWN 
8929—Ladies’ Monte Carlo Waist. 8913—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt Length- 


ened with Gathered Flounce. Waist 32 to 40 inches bust. Skirt 22 to 32 inches 
waist. 








. PATTERN ORDER 


Inclosed find , for which send me the following patterns: 


BOOS vssscisaneee = = — — — 
NE: ciaccntene _ — _ me ait 
re nr — -- — ” “te 


Misses and children, state age and size. 
DOMME cicPedseesatecevenes errr. Serre 


Sete eee meee ee aes 


CES nn cinccntinussccecnecses OOOO waaveweeseae er socedcecoesese 











8875—Ladies’ Fancy Waist. 88738—La- 
dies’ Five-Gored Skirt. Waist, 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust. Skirt, 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 


8907—Box Plait- 
ed Waist. 8178 
Six-Gored Skirt 
Waist, 32 to 4)- 
inch bust. Skirt, 
22 to 34-inch waist. 





8546 — Wrapper 
with Yoke. 32 to 
44-inch bust. 





8908—Five-Gored 
Skirt with Plain 
or Lapped Seams. 
22 to 32-inch waist. 


8922—Low Neck 
Corset Cover. 32 
to 42-inch bust. 





8881—Ladies’ Fancy Tucked Waist. 
8883—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt. Waist, 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. Skirt, 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 
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8893—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 32, 34, 36, 
88 and 40-inch bust. 





$760 Dressing 
Sacque. 2 to 42- 
inch bust. 


8924 Lounging 
Robe with Bell or 


Bishoy Sleeves. 
2, 36 and 40-inch 
bust 





8i76—Shirt with 
Plaited Bosom. 4 
to 14 years. 





8914—Kimono. 2 
to 10 years. 





8909 — Dressing 
Sacque. 32. 36 and 
40-inch bust. 








8699 — French 
. 8915—Rain Coat. Dress. 3-te $$ 
34,38, 42-inch bust. years> 


[ry Any of the above patterns will be sent postpaid for 10 
coupon on the preceding page. 


8702—K imona 


dressing Sacque. 
8407 — Petticoat 
with Flounce. 


Sacque, 32, 36, 40- 
inch bust. Petti- 
coat, 20 to 30-inch 
waist. 


8921— Ladies’ 








Tucked 


OUR FASHION 






$838—Five Gored 
Pedestrian Skirt 
with Slot Seams. 
22 to 32-inch waist. 


{\, 
af: 

{ 

8288S—Box Plait- 
ed Shirt Waist. 34 
to 46-inch breast. 










Blouse. 32, 34, 


36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 





8936— Shirred 


Waist. 8934—Shir- 
Skirt. Waist, 12 to 
16 years. Skirt, 12 
to 16 years. 





si7s — 


Shirt 
Waist Buttoned in 
the Back. 32 to 42- 
inch bust. 


s905—Dress, 4 to 


12 years. 





= 
gss4—_ Fancy 
Waist. 12 to 16 
years. 





8916—Shirt Waist. 
82 to 42-inch bust. 





DEPARTMENT 





8931—Fancy Col- 


lars. One size. 


16 years. 


8911 — French 
Dress. 2 to 8 
years. 


8887 — Fancy 
Shirt Waist. 12 to 





8938 — Norfolk 
Suit. 6 to l2 years, 





Ladies’ Shirt 
Waist with Yoke, 
No 8901. 32-40 
inch bust 


8938—Ladies’ Fancy Shirt Waist. 32, 


8895 — Ladies’ 


Tight Fitting 
Three - Quarter 


Coat. 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust. 


34, 36, 388 and 40-inch bust. 





8897 — Ladies’ 
Box Plaited 
Waist with or 
without Drop 
Yoke. 

8899 — Ladies’ 
Seven Gored 


Skirt. Waist, 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40- 
inch bust. Skirt, 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32-inch waist. 


cents each. 





8646 — Shirt 
Waist with or 
without Yoke. 32 
to 44-inch bust. 





$782—Blouse Cos- 
tume. 4 to 12 
years. 





8759—Dress with 
Square, Round or 
Pointed Yoke. 6 
months to 6 years. 








Plait- 
One 


8773—Box 
ed Jacket. 


size, 


8870—Ladies’ House Dress. 








8910 — Blouse 
Eton with or with- 
out Capes. 32 to 
42-inch bust. 





8651 — Seamless 
Corset Cover. 32 


to 42-inch bust. 





8664 — Wrapper 


with Circular 
Flounce. 32 to 44- 


inch bust. 


8920 — French 
Dress. 2 to WwW 
years. 


32, 34, 36, 


38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 


In ordering fill out the 
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Washable Pin Cushion. 


A. 8. G. 

A pin cushion cover that can be 
easily laundered is made from two cir- 
cular pieces of heavy white duck. The 
top cover has a simple design drawn 
or stamped on it, and is worked in col- 
ors, the design covering the top of the 
pink dotted washing silk looks well for 
cushion proper. After working in the 
colors, line each piece with cambric 
in color corresponding to the color in 
design, blue for forget-me-nots, pink 
for roses, etc. 


324 








READY FOR THE PINS, 


The cushion proper should be an inch 
and a half smaller in diameter than the 
covers. Place the cushion between the 
two covers, and bring, together close up 
to the cushion, distributing the slight 
fullness as evenly as_ possible, and 
baste or pin in place. Fasten perma- 
nently together with narrow ribbon in- 
serted through the two covers close to 
the cushion, and the two ends brought 


together and made into double bow 
knots or rosette. 
If preferred, the cushion can be 


aquare, and in these, there are usually 
rosettes of the ribbon in each of the 
four corners. One or two sprays of 
holly is a pretty reminder of Christ- 
mas, and a pretty design is a heart- 
shaped garland of forget-me-nots, and 
there are other small flowers that lend 
themselves readily to any color scheme 
that is desired. 

—— A..._- -—_____. 

Pineapple Doily. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS, 





Tllustration made with No 70 thread 
and a fine steel hook. 
Make a ch of 8 st, join in a ring. 


1st round—Ch 3, 23 tr ec in ring. 


2d round—Ch 3, 1 tr ec in same st 
where 3 ch started, *, miss 1 st, 2 tre 
with 2 ch between in next st. Repeat 


from * all around. 

3d round—Make a sh of 2 tr c, 2 th, 
2 tr cin each 2 ch all around. 

4th round—In each sh make a sgh of 
$trc, 2 ch, 3 tr c. 





A CROCHETED DOJILY. 


5th round—*In first sh make 2 tr ec, 2 
ch, 2 tr c, ch 3, 8 d tr ec in next sh. 
Repeat from * all around, (These 8 d 
tr c begin apple.) 

6th round—Ch 3, *, 1 tr c in first tre 
of pineapple, ch 3 and repeat all across 
the apple, forming 7 loops of 3 ch, ch 
3, sh in sh, ch 3 and repeat all around 
from *. 

ith round—Ch 3, *, 1 tr c under first 
ch of apple, ch 3, repeat from across the 





BUSY FINGERS 


apple, having 6 loops, ch 4, sh in sh, 
ch 4, Repeat from * all around. 

8th round—* One tr c under first 3 ch, 
ch 3, repeat across the apple, making 
5 loops. Ch 4, dauwble sh in sh of 2 tre, 
2 ch, 2 tr c, 2 ch, 2 tr c, ch 4. Repeat 
from * all around 

9th round—One tr c under first 3 ch, 


ch 3. Repeat across the apple, making 
4 loops. Ch 4, sh in first 2 ch of dbl 


Sh, ch 3, turn, sh in sh just arade, ch 
4, 1 tr ec under ch of apple, ch 3. Repeat 
to make 3 loops across apple. Ch 4, sh 
in first ch of dbl sh, ch 3, turn, sh in 
sh, ch 4, 1 tr c under first ch of apple, 
sh 3, tr c under next, ch 3, tr c under 
next, ch 4, sh in sh, turn, ch 3, sh in 
sh, ch 4, tr c under 3 ch, ch 3, tr c un- 
der next, ch 4, sh im Bh, turn, ch 3, 
sh in sh, ch 4, tr ec under 3 ch, ch 4, 
Sh in sh, ch 3, turn, 3 d a im sh, ch 3, 
3 dc im opposite sh, ch 2, 3 @c in 
3 ch, ch 2, s c in first 3 d c made, fasten 
with sl st. 

ABM the six apples are’ finished by 
ninth row. When all are done, go en- 
tirely around all the apples with 1s, 
5 dc, 1 s c under each 3 ch, ch 2, sc 
in 2 ch, ch 2, sh under next 3 ch. This 
makes a sh under every other space. 


Lounging Robes. 


MARY TAYLOR ROSS, 








Every woman’s wardrobe should in- 
clude a blanket wrapper or bath robe. 
Not only are they useful as such, but 
are warm and comfortable to slip on 
over the nightgown if one must rise in 
the night on account of illness, or to 
care for the children. 

Then, too, every woman should pos- 
sess a garment that is easily thrown 
over the night robe in case of fire. Much 
of the excitement and utter incapability 
of women at a night fire results from 
worrying whether or not they will have 
time to dress before leaving the build- 
ing. Their mind.is so occupied with the 
fear that they will net have time, they 
cannot think of arcécles they should 
save. Though one used it only once in 
a lifetime, it would pay for the little 
trouble it requires to place it on a chair 
near the bed every single night, where 
it is ready for any call besides that 
of fire. 

The blamket wrappers are cut froma 
blanket bought for the purpose. Dark 
colors are best, because, if one buys a 
blanket of good quality, they are very 
durable. Patterns come in different 
sizes, and allow for the stripe being 
used as trimming. The robes are open 
down the front, and several ‘‘frogs’’ are 
used in fastening. One can nrake these 
very easily by purchasing a stick of 
black braid and some black “olives’’ 
for buttons. 

A cord with tassels holds the gown 
around the waist; and this, too, can be 
homemade by braiding together three or 
four strands of braid and finishing the 
ends with large rosettes and ends of 
baby ribbon instead of tassels. 

These blanket robes are also made for 
men and little children. For the latter 
the cheap gray -blankets with gay red 
stripes are excellent, because they are 
warnr and not too heavy. 

When making a robe for an adult 
there is usually erough left over to 
make a pair of slippers and a cap fora 
gentleman. Cut a piece of blanket in a 
square shape and sew two sides of the 
square together and bin'’d the edge. The 
seam made by sewing the sides extends 
from the toe to the ankle over the in- 
step, and the slippers so made are 
warm and comfortable to slip the bare 
feet into. 

Another way to make these slippers is 
to cut in the shape of a pair of 
crocheted slippers and sew to lamtb’s 
wool soles. The felt tops of rubber 
boots worn by men in the country 
make scles for these slippers that never 
wear out, and are thick and warm, This 
felt also keeps the foot up from the 
floor, since it is so thick, and if an 
old pair of such boots is obtainable the 
felt toms should be saved for such pur- 
poses. These felt soles are also useful 
for knitted or crocheted slippers, A 
pair of the slippers should be made for 
the children, toc, ‘ce the seéds of rheu- 
matism might be sown very easily if 
the feet were allowed to touch a cold 
floor uncovered. 

The girl who “lives in a room” and 
must use care as to the size of her 
weekly laundry, is having her night- 
gzowns made exactly like wrappers or 
lounging robes. In the summer the ma- 
terial used is a white muslin or a fig- 
ured dimity, having pink, Wue or black 
figures on a white ground. During the 





winter a heavy outing flannel is used, 
generally a dainty plaid or stripe. 

The gowns are made with a Watteau 
back and loose front, in short-waisted 
empire style, or kimona fashion, One 
week they are worn as a lounging robe 
while resting in the room. between 
dressing times, when even 10 minutes 
before the dressing commences is such 
a relief, and gives one a rested feeling 
for the evening. The second week this 
wrapper is worn as a nightgown, and 
then it visits the laundry. This gives 
one a clean lounging robe for every 
week without adding, to the washing, 
and rmothing makes a girl feel so luxu- 
rious as a fresh wrapper to wear ‘just 


in her room.” During the week the 
robes are worn as wrappers it is an 
easy matter to fastem a pretty bow 


which matches the material near the 
throat, and it adds a finishing touch 
which removes all hint of the night- 
gown. 

The outing flannel wrappers are gen- 
erally warm enough in the heated room, 
but if the heat diegw down, or the weath- 
er is extra cold, the blanket wrapper 
is easily thrown over the lounging 
robe, and one is quite warm and cozy. 
The lounging robe and wrapper fill an 
important part in the economy of dress. 


Shirt Waist Neck Bands—In cutting 
and making neck bands for shirtwaists 
for women or boys, cut one _ piete 
lengthwise of the goods for the outside. 
For the linimg and interlining fold a 





piece of muslin or linen lengthwise, 
and let the folf come at the bottom 


of the band, where it is stitched on 
the neck of the avaist. Stitch the tops 
together in the ordinary way—a piece 


of muslin 2 inches long laid in the 
center of the back of the band and 


finished at the bottom of the band with 
the outside only, wilt give the neck 
protection from the collar button. The 
buttonhole is worked only through the 
outside, and this small piece of lining, 
and of course is irot stitched to the 
neck of the shirt waist for an inch and 
a half.—[Nanette. 





In Sewing Rug Strips to the foun- 
dation, one point to bear im mind ®is 
durability; sew them so that you feel 
sure they are fastened firmly. This 
part of rug making is important, be- 
cause in shaking them they get a vig- 


orous strain, which must be considered | 


as well as the ordinary wear.—[Laura. 


A Placket Closing in the back of a 
gown may be nfade less conspicuous, 
if, instead of facing the overlap and 
adding a piece to the underlap, these 
are provided for in the cutting. Follow 
the pattern on the center back seam till 
a point is reached a little below the 
closing, then cut about an inch and a 
half outside the pattern. Sew up the 
seam a little above the openirng point, 
then hem ba’ck the overlap to the seam 
line. The hemming will be concealed 
by the backward turning plait. The un- 
derlap should have only a very narrow 
hem.—[B. A. W. 





Joseph Horne Co. 


Write for Our Spring 
Fashion Book at Once 


It will tell you all about dress goods 
and silks, ahout ready made garments 
for women and girls, men and boys, it 
will tell you lots about articles to em- 
bellish the any amount of 
other things Cannot now re- 
call. 

It is highly illustrated, not only with 
fashionabie wear, but with trimmings 
and laces and embroideries, in fact 
everything that pleases wonren. 

We want yoar to have a capy as soon 
as possible, just as soon as it is off the 
press. And you will get one if you will 
use a little speed in getting your name 
and address to us. 

And we will also send a copy to any 
friend or acquaintance whom you would 
like to favor. Send us their names also. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


and 
wifat we 


home, 





} ever 








NEVER TOO LATE 


To Try A Good Thing. 


I am fifty-two years old, and for for- 
ty years of that time I have been a 
chronic catarrh sufferer, says Mr. James 
Gieshing of Allegheny City; with every 
change of weather my head and throat 
would be stuffed up with catarrhal mu- 
cus. 

¥ could not breathe naturally through 
the nostrils for months together, and 
much of the time I suffered from ca- 
tarrh of the stomach. Finally my hear- 
ing began to fail, and I realized some- 
thing must be done. 

I tried inhalers and sprays 
which gave me temporary relief, and 
my physician advised me to spray or 
douche with Peroxide of Hydrogen. But 
the catarrh would speedily return in a 
few days and I became thoroughly dis- 
couraged. 

I had always been prejudiced against 
patent medicine, but as everything else 


and salves 


had failed I felt justified in at least 
making a trial. 

Our good old family physician, Dr. 
Ramsdell, laughed at me a little, but 
said if I was determined to try patent 
medicines, he would advise me to be- 
gin with Stuart's “‘atarrh Tablets be- 
cause he knew what they contained, 


and he had heard of several remarkable 
cures resulting from their use, and fur- 
thermore that they were perfectly safe, 
‘containing no cocaine er opiates. 

The next day I bought a fifty-cent 
box at a drug store, carried it in my 
pocket, and four or five times a day I 
would take a tablet; in less than a 
week I felt a marked improvement, 
which continued, until at this time I 
am entirely free from any trace of ca- 
tarrh. 

My head is clear, my throat free from 
irritation, my hearing is as good as it 
was, and I feel that I cannot say 
enough in praise of Stuart's Catarrh 
Tablets. 

These tablets contain extract of Eu 
calyptus bark, blood root and other 
valuable antiseptics combined in pleas- 
ant tablet form, and it is safe to say 
that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are far 
superior in convenience, safety and ef 
fectiveness to the antiquated treatment 
by inhalers, sprays and douches. 

They are solid by druggists every- 
where in the United States and Canada. 














Sold for Gash or on 
Monthly Payments, 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 


ej ame f/ Your money re 
PAGES funded after six 
- months’ trial if 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent better than others, My superior location on 
Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights ond skilled lnborar 
cheaper and best, enubles me to furnikha TOP NOTCH Stee 


Range at a clean saving of #10 to $20. Send for free exta 
of all styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, 
town or country use. Cheater D. Clap 
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Practical Stove and Range Man. 9235 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
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Our New 
Portrait Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they have jus 
issued a new and revised cdition of their 116-peg: 
illustrated catalog. The style has been much improve: 
and many portraits of the most eminent scientists 
along the lines of agriculture and allied subjects hav 
been added, including such authors as Thomas Shaw, 

. A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W, Johnecn 
A. 8. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, Patrick 
Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. Rexford, C. L. Allen and 
hdward Eggleston. 

It contains a detailed description of the most recer 
and popular books covering every phase of agricultur: 
and outdoor life, presenting an unusual variety ‘ 
available literature, the study of which will enable t! 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate questicn 
that may present itself. This catalog is ax cesentiel t 
the progressive farmer's library as any other work of 
reference and will be sent to all applying for it 
Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 11 
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An Asthma Cure at Last. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce the dis- 
covery of & positive cure for Asthma, in the wonder- 
fol Kola Plant, a new botanic product found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. The cures wrought 
by it in the worst cases, are really marvelous, 
Bufferers of twenty to fifty years’ standing have 
been at once restored to health by the Kola Plant. 
Among others, many ministers of the gospel tes- 
tify to its wonderful powers, Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, West Va., was perhaps the worst 
d was cured by the Kola Plant_after 












se 
Sty years’ suffering. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, 
gives similar testimony, as do many others. To 
prove to you beyond doubt its wonderful curative 
power, the Kola Importing Co., No, 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail to every reader of 
American Agriculturist who suffers from any form 
of Asthr They only ask in return that when 
cured ‘If you will tell your neighbors about 
_— % should surely try it, as it costs you 
nothing. 





RUPTURE 
CURED FREE 


The Rice Method is Unparalleled in 
the Annals of Medical Successes. 


ACheap Home Cure That Anyone Can Use 
Without Pain, Danger or Loss of 
Time from Work. 


IS SENT FREE TO ALL. 


T thousands upon thousands of 
rul people who have worn trusses 
all ves and have become discour- 





a 
CHIEF J. H. ALEXANDER. 
aged, the Rice method will prove a God- 
send pon writing to Dr. W. S. Rice, 
1821 Main St., Adams, N. Y., he will freely 
and gladly send you a trial of his method 


by r | 


so you can test it in your own 
home. Do not be backward about writ- 
ing. Remember it costs you nothing to 
try this wonderful method. 

Cc} J. H. Alexander of the Detroit, 
Mich., Fire Department, 40 years of age 
and f seven years a sufferer from rup- 
ture in its worst form, after trying every 
tri on the market without relief, final- 
ly decided to undergo an operation, but 
was persuaded to postpone it until he had 
tried the Dr. Rice method, with the re- 
sult that he was quickly and perma- 
nently cured. He says: “I was so badly 
ruptured that I feared I would have to 
leave the Department. In fact I did not 


believe anything except a surgical opera- 
tion would help me. No truss did me any 
permanent good, but Dr. Rice’s method 
cured me and I am to-day as well as ever 
I was in all my life. Hundreds of my 
associates and comrades in the Depart- 
Sent know and can testify to my wonder- 
u 


, cure, and I am perfectly willing to 
tell my experience for the benefit of oth- 
ers. Mr. Alexander's address is No. 103 


20th St., Detroit, Mich. 

The thousands of testimonials received 
by Dr. Rice mean more than such ex- 
pressions usually do. A person’ may take 
a medicine and perhaps get well. He 
Would probably recover anyway. But a 
Tupture is a break of the muscles and 
there are ho imaginative cures. The cure 
must be complete. and in the face of thou- 
Sands of such cures, who can doubt that 
this wonderful Rice method will certainly 


and perizanently cure even the worst rup- 
tures, 
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as is her sis 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


Skilliput. 





[From Page 320.] 

quaint farmhouse of imported brick, 
half surrounded by great outbuildings, 
stood on a gentle rise. A ridge of half- 
cleared pasture lands rose behind, and 
from a barway leading to these, direct- 
ly in front of the plodding oxen, came 
a half-dozen sleek cows, followed at 
once by a tall young girl. Stooping, she 
lifted the heavy bars one by one, her 
fair hair falling in disorder over her 
face: then, when her task was com- 
pleted, turned and discovered the pres- 
ence of the ox team and its driver. 

“Good day, Greta Van Patten,” called 
the young man, his eyes kindling with 
something deeper than mere friendship 


as he sprang from his wagon and 
walked toward her. “Fairer dairymaid 
man hath never seen.” 

A blush mantled her fair cheek. 


Neighbor Mabee,” she re- 
‘The mill must have 
st of compli- 


“Good day, 
turned demurely. 
ground thee a new 





ments, they are so ready for instant 
use.” 
Mabee strode to her side, his heart 


in his eyes. “I have no compliments to 
bestow upon thee, dear Greta,” he cried. 
“Thou’rt the fairest woman on earth to 
me, a fact I have told and 
over again.” 


The girl glanced coquett 


the over 





ly into his 
en the look 


face, only to veil her eyes wi! 
was returned. “Did’st see my father 
at the mill, Piet?’ she inquired, inno- 
cently. 

“I did, and even now you Know Bim 
to be at home,” the lover cried, his 


patient hiss; 
me with 
make 


breath indrawn with an in 
“but, oh, Greta, why torment 
idle questionings? Hear me and 


me happy by promising to bs my wife.” 
Women, of all ages, seem to have 
been built on the same general plan. In 


the art of coquetry this maid of the 18th 
is certainly as great an adebt 
ter of the 20th 

“Jan Van Slyke went to the mill to- 
day,” said blandly. ‘“Did’st have 
speech with him?” 

Something dike an 
Mabee’s lips as he turned toward his 
team, and he would have gone without 
a@ word had not the voice of Greta re- 
called h 


century W: 


she 


oath came from 





she 


“Pet, said softly, ‘‘de not depart 
in anger; I would have further speech 
with thee.” 

He turned in angry reluctance. 
‘What further speech is desired?’ he 


demanded. 
The girl trembled and her*color came 


and went. ‘‘Dear Piet,” she murmured, 
“thee just now asked me to promise 
thee something, and I have nvt an- 


swered yet.” 
A step and his arms were round her. 


“The answer, dear Greta,’ he whis- 
pered. 
“There could be but one answer, my 


Piet,” she whispered in reply. ‘It. shall 
be according to thy desire.’’ 

Later, when the spotted oxen had 
long been unyoken and were peacefully 
grazing in the home lot while their 
happy young master sang as he un- 
loaded his sacks of nreal, the fair Greta 
stood once more at the barway through 
which she had a moment before turned 
her cows. The sun had sunk behind 
Yantapushaberg, but his rays still 
touched the river, whence came the soft 
roaring of the distant rift, mingling its 
cadence with the hum of insects and the 
vesper song of birds. To the sights and 
sounds in nature Greta paid little heed. 
She had bared her head and absorbed 
in youth’s beautiful dream of life and 
love, was gazing with unseeing eyes 
upon the hills beyond the stream, when 
the measured thud of horses’ feet on the 


hard road drew her attention to her 
surroundings. 
A fat, overfed farm horse was ap- 


proaching, and from behind the huge 
sack of grist he bore across his withers, 
the broad, good-humored face of a stout 
young man appeared. Opposite the 
barway a gentle tug on the bridle rein 
brought the horse to a stop, his rider 
turning his eyes in silent admiration 
upon the girl standing there. A mo- 
ment they thus regarded each other; 
then Greta’s face dimpled into a roguish 
smile. 

“Good day, Jan Van Slyke,” 
“dost know me now?” 

Jan drew a long whiff at the great 
pipe he was smoking. “I scarcely 
know, Greta, whether I do or not,” he 
answered siowly. ‘‘Sometimes I think I 
know thee, and again I deem thee past 
finding out.” 

The girl laughed merrily at his seri- 


sheacried, 





ous tone. “Jan,” she retorted, ‘‘thee 
should know me. One should find out 
his neighbors in a period of nearly 20 
years. I cannot remember the time 
when I did not know thee.” 

“Thou’rt o’er flippant, Greta,” the 
young man returned. “I do not count 
my knowledge of thee in the months 
and years I have seen thee and held 
conversation with thee. I know thee 
very well in that way; but when I speak 
of not being able to fathom thy mind, 
I refer to the great love for thee that 
fills my heart, and of which thee will 
scarcely allow me speech. Tell me now, 
dear Greta, that some day thee will re- 
ward my devotion by becoming my 
wife.” 

Greta’s eyes filled with téars, and 
stepping quickly to his side, she placed 
her hand over his where it lay on the 
pommel of his saddle. ‘‘Dear Jan,’’ she 
said, “girl never had a truer friend and 
a more faithful companion than thee 
hath been to me. Since my earliest rec- 
ollection thee hast filled the place of 
the brother I have never had, and to 
thee as my brother, my respect and af- 
fection hath gone out. Please be con- 
tent with this, dear Jan, for thy wife 
I can never be.” 

He read her inflexible resolve in her 
upturned eyes and groaned in anguish, 
“Greta, I fear I am well named ‘the 
slow one.’ I am too late for the place 
I had hoped to occupy. There is an- 
other, is there not, Greta?” 

The crimsoning of the sunset clouds 
were reflected in the girl’s face as her 





eyes sought I ground “There is, 

Jan,” she mur red, “but this day | | 

promised to wed the man of my choice.” 
Van Slyke’s face grew hard and 


stern. “I can name him,” he cried in a 
voice so sharp and bitter that the girl 
took a backward step in astonishment. 
“Tcan name him. He hath always sup- 
planted me in the things I most de- 
sired, ever taken to himself airs above 
me. But this day, he sneered at my 
words and opinions, and since then he 
hath taken away my heart’s desire. Let 
Piet Mabee beware of the turtle that 
may hereafter become a fox.” 

She watched him as he slowly rode 
away, at first in swelling anger, then 
in forgiveness. ‘‘Dear old Jan,” she 
soliloguized as she _ strolled toward 
home, “he is angry now, but he will 
injure neither Piet nor me; he is too 
good and forgiving for that.”’ 

(To Be Continued.) 


= etl cideiadtaidaene 
A Very Wise Frog. 
t'HUR RENWICK O’HARA. 
ieecaccati 
duck and a pelican out for a stroll 
Spied a frog fast asleep by a stream. 
They quickly pounced on him, each 
seizing a limb, 
Before he could wake from his dream. 
They pulled and tugged till it seemed 
They would jerk poor froggie in two; 
“He’s mine,” shrieked pelican, “leave 
him alone— 
No part of this dinner’s for you!” 





A 


Quacked the duck, “Of all greedy birds, 
You, sir, I think, are the worst! 
This fine feast to me does most surely 
belong, 
For, truly, ’twas I saw him first.” 
“For talking your mouths are too full,” 
Said the frog with a sly little wink; 
“Tf you'll just lay me down, the matter 
in doubt 


Will be decided much sooner, I 
think.” x 
' 
“A very wise thought,” said they at 
once, 


And dropped the frog on the shore, 
While they retired to a more quiet spot 

To ponder this grave matter o’er. 
They decided at last that by sharing 


alike 
They would settle the vexed question 
right, 
But when they went back, their meal 


to divide, 
Wise froggie was nowhere in sight. 
_—— ~<— 
Waiting. 


Cc. BISHOP. 





L. 


O’er hill and dale the snow lies deep 
And nature, wearied, lies asleep 
Beneath her covering so warm, 
Unmindful of the howling storm 

That piles the snow about her head, 
Until, enshrouded like the dead, 
Beneath the sky’s dull leaden gray, 
She waits the resurrection day. 

are not the girl to give your- 
are you? 

but you might ask father. 





He: You 
self away, 
She: No, 
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GROFTS & REED’S 
Soaps « Premiums 


Always Give Satisfaction. 


Originators of the - 
sh-Your-Home-Free-of-Cost” Plam 


FREE gstse ct sctlics 


$10 assortment. 
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This Elegant, New Style Well-made 

COUCH Binns, Biciimen olen of 300 
° ertu 

own selection, shipped direct from’ “ _— 


OUR FACTORY TO YOUR HOME 


At Wholesale Prices 

All for 810 on 30 dayn’ free trial. You save all 
dealers’ profits. Thisis the greatest Couch bargain 
ever offered and must not be compared with the i 
many cheap couches on the market, Write for full 
Resful articles. for the: homes focluaing c few. | 

cle ‘or the home, cluding a few. } 
special articles that we give <6 


. 4 | 
FREE with $5.00 assortments. 
Write now before you forgetit, Ask about our Club 


Order Plane GROFTS & REED, 


718 Austin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

























































KALAMAZOO 


al eam acthn 





Allour cook stoves 

and Ranges equipped 

with patent oven ther- 

mometer, which makes 
ns a baking a delight. 

The only strictly high grade stoves and ranges 
sold direct from factory to user at factory prices. 
They are sold on @ 

360 DAYS “82""" 

Test. 
Don’t buy until you have investigated our special 
proposition. Send for FREE catalogue No. 200 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 
Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Miche 


90,000 


BOXES Free | 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured by a New 
REMEDY, 


While an invalid from 
Rheumatism, when no- 
thing in the world would 
even relieve me, I suc- 
ceeded in combining five 
harmless ingredients in- 
to a compound which 
completely eured me i 
contrary to the predic- f 
tions of my doctor. I i 
them tried this remedy i 
Deformity of the hands in on wy friends and meigh- 
eneral ChronicArticular bors suffering from rheu- 
heumatism. matism, also on hospital 
patients with such won- 
derful results that even prominent physicians had 
to admit that my remedy was a positive success. | 
Since then the remedy has cured hundreds of 
— persons who could neither clothe nor 
feed themselves among them persons of 70 and 80 
years of age, who had suffered for more than 40 
years. So positive am I what this remedy will 
do, that I have set aside 50,000 Boxes for free 
distribution so that other unfortunate sufferers 
may — by my good luck. It is a wonderful 
remedy and there is no doubt that it will cure al} 
— given 4 Prey 9 and hospitals. 
emember that lt ask you no money, sim- 
ply send your name att nek you for free tex and 
should yon need more you can haveit at a trifling 
cost. Itis not my intention to accumulate a big 
fertune out of my discovery, but what I want is to 
relieve misery and torture. Addr. John A. Smith, 
1760 Germania Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send NO money NOR stamps. 
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STEM-WIND WATCH AND CHAIN, 
Cvaet isting 





u th 


send yo arge Pre- 
Bian List, postpaid. No money required. 
uin Concord 


Junction, Mass, 





“am 


e Mfg. Co.» Box 8&7 
Taken From The System 

Nothing remains which can produce 

an attack. You can eat, sleep and stand 

exposure without slightest return of symptoms. Appetite 
improved; ood enriched; nerves strengthened; whole 
aystem built up; health permanently red; life made 
enjoyable. Book “J Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Consumption 
Can be Cured. 


Marvelous Discovery by the Famous Dr. 
Yonkerman, of Kalamazoo, Mich.—State 
Officials and Great Medical Men Pro- 

nounce it the Only Cure for Con- 
sumption and All Throat 
and Lung Troubles. 








Consumptives Given up to Die and Sent 
Back from California Hopeless and 
Helpless are Now Alive and Well 
Through This Wonderful 
Cure for Consumption. 





A Free Package Containing Sufficient to 
Convince the Most Skeptical Sent to 
All Who Write. 


Consumption can at last be cured. Mar- 
velous as it may seem after the many 
failures, a sure, positive and certain cure 





’ 


DRE. D. B YONKERMAN, the Discoverer of 
Tuberculozyne, the Only Qure for 
Consumption. 
for the deadly consumption has at last 
been discovered by Dr. Derk P. Yonker- 
man, a great Michigan doctor, who has 
made a life study of this fatal disease. 
His wonderful remedy has been fully test- 
ed and rigidly proven a sure cure by state 
officials, and noted medical men all over 
the world testify to its power to kill the 
dread germ that causes consumption. The 
doctor makes no secret of the ingredients 
of his wonderful cure, believing that the 
people are entitled to such a production 
of science, and he is sending free treat- 
ment all over the world, bringing joy of 
knowledge of certain rescue from this aw- 
ful fatal disease. Such eminent scientists 
as Koch, Luton, Pasteur and all the great 
medical and germ specialists and chemists 
have already repeatedly declared that the 
consumptive germ cannot live a minute in 
the presence of the ingredients of this 
wonderful remedy that has already revo- 
lutionized the treatment of consumption 
and has taken it from the catalogue of 
deadly, fatal diseases and placed it in the 
curable list. Free trial packages and let- 
ters from grateful people—former con- 
sumptives rescued from the very jaws of 
death—are sent free to all who write to 
Dr. Derk P. Yonkerman, 2065 Shakespeare 
Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. Dr. Yonker- 
man wants every consumptive sufferer on 
the face of the earth to have this mar- 
velous and only genuine cure for consump- 
tion. Write to-day. It is a sure cure and 
the free trial’ package sent you will do 
you more good than all the medicines, 
cod liver oils, stimulants or changes of 
climate, and it will convince you that at 
last there has been discovered the true 
cure for consumption. Don’t delay—there 
is not an hour to lose when you have con- 
sumption, throat or lung trouble. Send 

to-day for free package. 


§ 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


A Stone House for Dolly. 
ALICE MAY DOUGLAS, 





‘Tue nyost picturesque houses are of 
stone in its natural form. Since noth- 
ing is too good for the dollies, such a 
house would be just the thing for them, 
There are comparatively few among 
truly people who can have such houses 
because of the cost. But you have an 
advantage over others, my little girl 
mothers, for you yourselves can build 
a stone house for your dollies. 

Use for a framework a wooden box 
as near the shape of a house as it is 








THE HOUSE COMPLETE. 
possible to find, letting the bottom of 


the box pass for the flat roof. Get 
father or brother to cut in your house 
holes for windows on the front and on 
each side. Also in the center of the 
front have cut a door. Paper bearing 
appropriate designs to represent stained 
glass can also be put into the window 
openings, or isinglass can be used for 
this purpose, the sashes being painted 
in white. 

Now cover the entire outside of the 
house with putty, and upon this fasten 
bits of stone. These can be found on 
the beach where they have been pol- 
ished by the waves, or if pebbles are 
not desired, break up with a hammer 
any ordinary rock and use the pieces. 
By the way, I always prefer rock in 
the rough for houses for truly people, 
but I won’t express an opinion in re- 
gard to houses for dolls. 

The flat roof can be covered either 
with sand or with sanded paper. A 
chimney can be made of pasteboard 
and covered if desired with red paper 
marked off to represent bricks. of 
course, a slanting roof can be had if 
preferred. This can be made of a bent 
piece of pasteboard. The house can be 
set in the cover of a larger box, This 
will serve as a lawn, and can be cov- 
ered with green moss. Walks can be 
laid out over the lawn. A piece of mir- 
ror will serve as a pond. 

The house can be built of a paste- 
board box, but it must be very stiff 
to support the weight of putty and 
stones and maintain its shape. 

> ------ 





Why Max Was a Happy Boy. 


BY DONALD POWELL, 10 YEARS OLD. 


Max was a small boy and lived in 
the country a long way from any town. 
He lived with his father and mother 


and a small brother. His name was 
Ned. Ned was playing in the house 
and was always trying to put both 
fists in his mouth at once but his 
mouth was too small or his fists too 
large. 

Max was outside playing, when his 


mother called him to come and bring 
in some wood for the woodbox was 
empty and the fire low. So Max, who 
was a very good boy, came and got the 
wood. When the box was filled he 
asked his mother if he could go out 
and slide down hil His mother said 
“ves,”’ if he would be back by 5 o’clock 
to feed his chickens and hunt the eggs. 
So off he went for Rob, who lived a 
few rods away, and to get the ripper 
which they had made together for sin- 
gle sleds were too slow. Max and Rob 
slid till Max had to go home and feed 


his chickens and hunt the eggs. Then 
he went to play with Ned. 
OOS 

A Helpful Little Maid—I am 13 

years old and live on a farm. I have 


three sisters and three brothers and am 
the oldest. So you see I have to help 
papa a great deal outside and mamma 
inside. Two years ago I got an organ 
for Christmas. I have just taken mu- 
sic lessons one term, but I intend to 
take some more this summer. I love to 
read the children’s letters—[A Ne- 
braska Girl. 


Sis. 


L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


Sis is just the girl for me, 

Bright and jolly as can be; 

Doesn’t grumble at the noise 
When I bring in other boys; 

Just says with a chummy smile, 
“Let them have their fun awhile,” 


Sis is great at lessons, too! 

Always helps a fellow through; 
’Splains what he can’t understand— 
Oh, I tell you sis is grand! 

And when books are put away 

She is just as good at play. 


Sis, she doesn’t scowl or frown, 
And sometimes she sits right down 
Talking ’bout my plans with me 
Just as earnest as can be; 

Doesn’t think because I'm small 
That such things don’t count at all, 


Sometimes sis, she says to me, 
“You must always try to be 
Good and manly, brave and true, 
In whatever you may do. 

Never tell a lie or shirk— 

Do your best in play or work.” 


When she talks in that way I 
Just make up my mind to try 
And be all she’d have me be, 
"Cause, since she’s so good to me, 
I must do the best I can 
To be the right sort of a man. 

— 

Country Versus City Girl—I agree 
with Trude about the city and country 
girls. I should say the country girl 
gets nearer to nature's heart and learns 
her sweetest language and her secrets, 
if you please. Her feelings are finer, 
her conscience more highly developed. 
To illustrate: Last winter a beautiful 
city girl visited at our home. A fine 
specimen of young man was an inti- 
mate friend of the family. He had a 
splendid team and carriage and made 
life very gay for her while she was here. 
She took his heart back to the city 
with her, promising a speedy marriage. 
But as soon as she met the young man 
she had been engaged to for several 
years she wrote No 2 a letter, inclosed 
his heart, etc, and that interesting 
chapter of her life was ended. How 
about our country boy? His health 
has never been very good so he is 
wintering in a warmer climate. The 
country girls have too much honor to 
do an unkindness like that. I don’t 
agree with Trude about country girls 
being awkward. I spent six years in 
college among the most refined of city 
and country girls. The city ones have 
a “gift of gab,’ vulgarly speaking. 
They talk over and above and around 
the country girl, who is very shy, but 
is taking everything in just the same, 
especially in the class room, where real 
ability is concerned. The two bright- 
est, all around students were from the 
farm.—[Nemo. 


A Serious Young Tabler—Well, Ta- 
blers, here I am. I’ve been watching 
the table for over a year now, and 
have at last come to claim a seat. I 
am going on 17, just beginning to go 
with the girls, a trifle bashful, and a 
great lover of books. Now, why not 
discuss something weighty once in a 
while? It is all right to tell about 
sleighride parties, etc, but don’t you 
think it would be well for us to “get 
a-goin’ on ambition, nature, or some 
other serious topic. Read something 
besides novels once in a while; just 
have them for mind recreation. We 
should have high ideals. Our aim 
should be to help our fellows if we 
would win a permanent fame. Read 
Emerson's Nature as a beginning. It 


contains some sublime thoughts. But 
have a mind of your own. Dispute his 
arguments if you can, and you will 


find your mind developing almost un- 
consciously. Queen Mab II, about 
vaccination: If you had smallpox would 
you think it infringing on your rights 
to quarantine you? Vaccination is, I 
think, a necessary precaution.—[Pon- 
dering Philosopher. 





An Interested Reader—My father 
has taken this paper over 12 years and 
we are all pleased with it. I have been 
interested in the Talk, but have never 
ventured to write before. I would like 
to say something concerning the ‘vital 
question” brought up by Tenderfoot 
regarding woman's rights, but I am 
afraid the monster would eat it.— 
{Ruth, Utah. 





PILES 


Piles Can Be Cured Quickly and With. 
out Pain by Using Pyramid 
Pile Cure. 








A Trial Package Mailed Free For the Asking, 


We want every pile sufferer to try 
Pyramid Pile Cure at our expense. 

The treatment which we send will 
bring immediate relief from the awful 
torture of itching, bleeding, burning, 
tantalizing piles. If they are followed 
up as directed we guarantee an entire 
cure, 





The Discoverer of the Wor'd's 
Createst Remedy for Pites. 

We send the free treatment in a plain 
sealed package with nothing to indicate 
the contents, and all our envelopes are 
plain. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is put up in the 
form of suppositories which are applied 
directly to the affected part. Their ac- 
tion is immediate and certain. They 
are sold at 50 cents the box by drug- 
gists everywhere, and one box will fre- 
quently effect a permanent cure. 

By the use of Pyramid Pile Cure you 
will avoid an unnecessary, trying and 
expensive examination by a physician, 
and will rid yourself of your trouble in 
the privacy of your own home at tri- 
fling expense. 

After using the free treatment, which 
we mail in a perfectly plain wrapper, 
you can secure regular full-size pack- 
ages from druggists at 50 cents each, 
or we will mail direct in plain package 
upon receipt of price. You can get ev- 
ery cent of your money back if after 
using one-half a full box you are not 
satisfied that it will cure you. Pyramid 
Drug Co., 114 Main street, Marshall, 
Mich. 





Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Es 

cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puzzles, 

c ! New Games, Premium Articles, &q Finest 

eee ease ample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 

Lontientenerel cards Bierest Catalogue, Send 2o. stamp 0S 
: Ptorall. OHIO CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. 





















In order to secure new customers, *¢ 
make the Most Wonderful Offer 
ever known, consisting of a Complete 
Ladies’ Outfit which we will send 
C. U. D. on approval. 

Outfit Containg Ladies’ Msn- 
Pailored Russian Blouse Suit, exactly like 
cut (or with Eton Jacket) made 
from the new and besntiful Colonial 
cloth and made especially 
to your measure. Also a Stylis 
Spring Hat (like cut), 1 pair Latest 
Style Shoes, 1 pair Lisle Thread 
Fancy Hose, 1 pair Fancy Garters, ! 
Mercerized or Lawn Shirt Waist, 1 
Lace Trimmed Handkerchief, Fancy 
Gold Stick Pin. Total value of outfit 
is over thirty-five dollars, 

FREE-—Cioth samples, measure 
ment blanks, tape and full description 
of outfit sent to anyone on request. 
Outfit will be sent C. 0. D. subject to 
your spproval. Bright Repre= 
sentatives wanted 
everywhere for all our goods. 
We startyou in business with 
all printed matter, catalogues, 
stock, etc., FREE. 

We sell American 
Sewing Machines* 
from $3.25 t o $12.85, Latest 


DRESSES YOU LIKE A QUEEN 
$7.90 FROM HEAD TO POUT 
a 




















‘ Proof Self-Healing Bicy- 

cle Tires, written guarantee for 3 years with every tire, price 

$3.95 per pair. All catalogues FREE. 
Address 






. . . t, 
American Mail-Order Co. 7” Cinco 


Ref.—Anv Express Co. or Merchants Bank, Chicago. 
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The Open Oyster. 


ANNA GLENWOOD. 





Panned: Use fine large oysters for 
‘this dish. Pick them one by one from 
‘he liquor. Strain liquor and put oysters 
and liquor together over the fire in a 
saucepan. When the oysters plump up, 
pour them out into a hot dish, cover 
losely and place where they will keep 
warm. For each pint of oysters, put 
into a saucepan 1 tablespoon butter, 1 
pint thin sweet cream, salt, pepper and 
mace to suit the taste. Mix 1 level tea- 
spoon cornstarch with a little water, 
and stir into the cream mixture. Put the 
pan over the fire and when the mixture 
boils, turn in the oysters and boil for 
two or three minutes. Put 2 tablespoons 
sherry wine into dish in which the 
oysters are to be served, turn in the 
oysters and serve at once. If one ob- 
jects to the sherry, a little lemon juice 
may be substituted. Or if preferred, the 
ysters may be poured over two slices 


toast. 


Pickled: Drain the oysters from their 
liquor and wash them. Strain the li- 
j;uor and put it over the fire in a sauce- 
n. When quite hot, turn in the oysters 

nd let remain five or six minutes, stir- 
ring them once or twice. Pour into a 

lander and let drain while enough 
negar to cover them is being heated to 
boiling point. Season with salt, pepper, 
ground celery seed and mace. Other 
spices may be added if liked, Put the 


pi 


oysters into a jar, pour over the hot 


vinegar, cover closely and put them 
where they will keep cool. They will be 
ready for use as soon as cold, but will 
keep for two or three days. These are 


for tea or luncheon. 


With Chicken: Cook a nice young 


ken till quite tender in salted water. 
When done, remove from the liquor in 


which it was boiled, strain liquor and 


set aside. Remove the meat from the 
bones, chop fine and return to the li- 
yuor. Rub 1 heaping tablespoon flour in 
a little sweet cream, add to the chicken 
and put all together in a saucepan. 
Place the pan over a rather slow fire, 
and when the mixture simmers all over, 
add 25 or 30 large oysters. Season with 
pepper, sage and onion juice. Add more 
sult if needed. Increase the heat and 
et boil for four or five minutes. Now 
add a few drops of lemon juice, stir well 

d serve hot. 

Curried: Put 1 tablespoon butter into 
a heated dish, when it melts, stir in 1 
heaping tablespoon grated onion, 1 level 
ablespoon flour and 1 teaspoon curry 

wder. Now add, a little at a time, 1 
up strained oyster liquor. Beat the 
white of an egg toa stiff froth, add to 
1 liquor and stir for two minutes. 
Now add 3 dozen oysters, % cup hot 
water, % cup rolled cracker crumbs, and 
alt to taste. Cover closely and bake 

he oven four or five minutes. Serve 
with toast. 

napes: Slice light bread half an 
h thick. Bread two days old is best 
this purpose, Cut into rounds with 
a biscuit eutter, toast light brown and 

ead with butter. Drain the oysters 
from their liquor, strain, and wash 
them in cold water. Heat some butter 
it saucepan, turn in the oysters and 
liquor, season with salt and pepper, and 
cook tili the edges curl, Now rub to- 
gether 1 tablespoon butter, 1 level ta- 
blespoon flour and yolks of 2 eggs, add 
a little warm water and mix thorough- 
ly. Stir this into the oysters (which 
Rave been removed from the heat dur- 
this process), let boil briskly for five 

es, and remove to back part of 





1 
for 


nee Be sure to see that enough sea- 
soning has been added. Arrange the 
rounds of toast, one on each plate, and 


put a few spoonfuls of oysters on each. 
Put a slice of lemon on each plate and 
serve 
e, ~ w 
College Goodies. 
E. B. 

Girls that stay at home can play 
Some evening that they are at college 
by making these candies. Gathered 
around the table with the chafing-dish, 
college girls mdke all sorts of good 
things. Here are some of them: 

Wellesley Marshmallow Fudge: Heat 
1 cup rich milk (cream is better) and 2 
cups granulated sugar. Add 2 squares 
chocolate and boil until it hardens in 
cold water. Just before it is done put 
in a small piece of butter and begin 
to stir in marshmallows, crushing them 
With the spoon. After removing from 
the lamp, continue stirring them in, un- 
til % Ib is used. Cool in sheets % inch 
thick and cut in cubes. 

Vassar Straw Sticks: Cut orange peel 


into narrow strips with the scissors, 
and boil a few moments, when they 
will have lost the bitter taste. Wring 
them as.dry as possible in a napkin. 
Drop into boiling syrup made from 2 
cups sugar and 4 cup water. As soon 
as it threads remove from the fire and 
stir, to coat the orange peel with sugar. 
Lay each piece on a platter, when it 
will soon be ready to eat. 

Smith College Fudge: Melt 14 cup 
butter, Mix in another dish 1 cup 
brown sugar, 1 cup white sugar, 4 cup 
molasses and 14 cup cream. Add this to 
the hot butter and boil two and one- 
half minutes, stirring rapidly. Then 
add 2 squares chocolate, scraped fine. 
Boil for five minutes, stirring briskly 
at first, and slower at the last. After 
taken from the fire add 14% teaspoons 
vanilla and stir constantly until the 
mass thickens. Pour into buttered 
pans and set away to cool. 

— 


Palatable Potatoes. 


Ss. WILBUR, 





Biscuit: Two cups mashed potatoes, 
2 cups flour, 2 oz butter, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 2 teaspoons baking powder, suffi- 
cient milk to make a dough. Rub the 
butter into the flour, add to it the po- 
tatoes, salt and baking powder; mix 
With the milk into a dough and roll 
out about half an inch thick. Cut into 
biscuits and bake for 15 minutes. 

Fried Cakes: One coffee cup mashed 
potatoes, 4 tablespoons melted butter, 
1144 cups sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup 
sweet milk, 1 teaspoon soda, dissolved 
in milk, 2 teaspoons cream tartar sifted 
in 4 cups flour, 2 eggs beaten lightly. 
Roll out, cut into rings, and fry in deep 
fat. 

Croquettes: Mix 2 cups mashed po- 
tatoes, % cup sweet cream, and 1 egg 
beaten lightly. Season with salt, pepper 
and grated celery or onion as pre- 
ferred. Beat with a fork until you 
have a light, creamy mixture. Form 
into balls, roll in beaten egg, then in 
cracker crumbs and fry in deep fat 
until a golden brown. 

a 

Economical Shortening—The next 
day after cooking corn. beef, I found 
the fat that had hardened in a cake on 
top of the liquor in which it had cook- 
ed, was strongly tainted with beet and 
turnip which had been cooked with it, 
I removed this fat, put it into an agate 
dish and let melt, also adding some 
ham fat, chicken fat and a little sau- 
sage fat that happened to be left over 
from previous cookings. Into the melted 
fat, I sliced some raw potato and let 
cook for a little time, then strained 
through a cheesecloth to remove all 
particles of potato or vegetable, and 
poured on boiling water, returned to 
stove and let boil a minute or two, 
Again it was removed and let cool, 
and the cake of fat Lai then formed 
on top of the water was free from all 
odor and as nice as hn tter for shorten- 
ing purposes.—[A, 8S. G. 





Peanut Cake—This quantity makes 
an ordinary cake. Beat 1 egg in the 
mixing bowl, add 1 cup ‘granulated su- 
gar and stir until dissolved. Pour over 
3 tablespoons melted butter and beat in 
the flour sifter. Put 1% cups flour with 
1 teaspoon of baking powder. Sift this 
into the other ingredient, adding % cup 
sweet milk. Beat all together briskly. 
Stir in 1 cup salted peanuts that have 
been halved. Bake in a thin sheet 
quickly. Frost with plain white frost- 
ing, scattering some _ salted peanuts 
over it. To please the children, the 
meats can be arranged in the form of 
some bird or animal. 


Chocolate Custard—Boil 1 qt milk. 
Scrape 1 oz nice chocolate and mix with 
1 heaping cup sugar, wet this with 2 
spoonfuls boiling milk. Work this into 
a smooth paste with the back of the 
spoon, and stir into the boiling milk, 
Then stir in 6 well-beaten eggs. Stir 
three minutes and strain. Set in cold 
water and stir occasionally until cold, 
Then stir in 2 teaspoons vanilla. Serve 
in glasses. Beat the whites of 2 eggs 
to a stiff froth and place on top.—[Lady 
Woodsum, 


French Corn Stew—Put to heat 1 tea- 
cup canned sweet corn and 1 teacup 
sweet milk. Season with 1 teaspoon 
butter and a pinch of salt, with pep- 
per if liked. Stir smooth in a little 
cold milk, 1 tablespoon of flour, and 
when the corn is boiling hot, stir in this 
thickening. Now set it back where it 
will keep “piping” hot, yet not burn, 
Two minutes before taking up, stir in 


THE GOOD COOK 





sure that the 
you have only stale crackers on hand, 
a few minutes on i 
y Myrtle French. 


Prune Pudding—Use 
stewed till very d 
remove stones and 


Drain eff juice, 


* into eggs gradually, 


add ere er prunes; beat well togeth- 


Fresh from the Oven—When I take 


it with butter 


Rice Pudding—One « 
pt fruit—quartered 


with w wrest od 





Minute Waffles—One 
spoon baking pow c 


2 jrons.—[ Maria 





Cream Muffins—Tw« 
tablespoons sugar, 


spoons baking powder <¢ 


batter and bake.—[Blanche. 
Scalloped Pork—This dish, 
is of German igi i 


dish with raw 
salt and pepper, 


, having potato on top. 
little water.—[M. H. 


Quick Graham Bread- 


lasses, 1 cup wheat flour, 


Stiffen with graham flour. 
two loaves.—[Aunt Eva. 


Simple Cocoanut Candy—Take 1 pt 


> ingredients ina 
granite saucepan for five i 
move from the fire, set in a pan of cold 
ture is creamy. ‘ona lightly but- 
in squares while 


Potato Salad—Boil potatoes that are 
firm and waxy 
medium-sized onion 
and mix it with these, add pepper, salt, 
tity of oil should be 
amount of vinegar 
tire wheat bread.—j Mrs E. 


about three times 


teaspoonful of strong black coffee just 
before serving. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 





Few People Knew How Useful ii is im Pre. 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal isethe safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its value when taken 
into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Chareoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or ancther, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal and other harmless anti< 
septics in tablet form, or rather in the 


| form of large, pleasant tasting lozen- 
| ges, the charcoal being mixed with 


honey. 
The daily use of these lozenges will 


; soon tell in a much improved condi- 


tion of the general health, better come 
plexion, sweeter breath and purer 
blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their 


; continued use, but on the contrary, 
| great benefit. 


A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I ad- 
vise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the com- 
plexion and purify the breath, mouth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 





LATEST 
and BEST BRACES, 
And most Successful Treatmentefor 
all Deformities of Spine and Limbs, 
The Bloodless Method. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 
National Surgical Institute, 


¥ 122 W. Ohio St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 

| Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 
Bond ee Se ton, D. C, 
Booklet on patente sen 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money Out of Them, 


PATENTS ihe iets 
W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. Ce 
te 


Send us your adirese 


a Da re: and wewill +o you 
@ how to —s 3 | 








absolutely 
furnish the oom and teach you free, you tt: in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 





of $3 for every day's work,absol utely sure. Write at once, 
ROYAL MSNUFACTURING CO., Box 875, vetrolt, Miche 
achateitaeee 











a day our Gov- 

ernment Observers tick 

the correct time to thousandg 
over the wires. 


—ELGIN WATCHES 


tick it continually to millions. 
Every Elgin watch has the word ‘Elgin’® 


engraved on the works. Send for 


WATCH CO, 
Elgin, t!tinels, 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


= lO MILES OF 
- STEEL TOWERS 


HE largest order ever placed for Steel Towers has 

just been executed by the AERMoTOR Company, 

Chicago. The order was for 1,200 steel towers to 
support large electric cables. These towers are to be erected 
in the interior of Mexico, to carry electricity from an im- 
mense water power plant up to the mines over 100 miles distant. 
The order for these towers came to the Aermotor Company un- 
solicited. The reputation of the Aermotor Company for building 
the best steel towers, for windmill and other purposes, brought [;? 
them this unusual order. When the engineering and mining Top of ee 


















DOUBLE DUTY 
@= — 


Plast and 
Fertilize, 








THE EGLIPSE 


Gorn Planter and 
Fertilizer Distributer, 
With Improved Row Marker. 
Plants corn, peas, beans, beets, etc., in hills or drills, 
Hills 6 © 45 ins. le gee Distributes all fertilize 
wet or oy @ or fine, 50 to 450 lbs peracre. Ligh 
weight, light draft, quick adjustment, easy to ban- 
dle, strong and durable, The most serviceable im 
plement of ite kind, We also make the Boltgee Two 
Horse Planter. Agents wanted. Write for terms, 
BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COMPANY, 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Masse. 









































experts, who were placing the contract, were making up their !er the test. P 
specifications for these towers, they found no place in the construction of HORSE POWER. “ll 
the Aermotor tower where they could suggest improvement. The sizes of ata cost of 3 conte an anime i 
some of the parts were changed to meet their particular needs, but the ane 4 ? 
design of the towers remained precisely the same as the Aermotor Com. ' pecinsstmaiaetcgnetiamee 
pany perfected it years ago. Fal wrt asinine = 

It was of very great importance to the company buying these towers to secure the greatest OTe We Ath Btrwety + CHICAGO, TLL 

















possible strength with the least material. The towers were to be placed about 500 feet apart. | 
The weight of the long span of cables would be a very heavy load, to say nothing of the enormous | 
side strain which might come upon the towers, Then, too, the contingency of one or more of the 
cables breaking, and throwing unequal strain upon different parts of the towers, had to be con- 
sidered, The Aermotor Company guaranteed these towers to stand until the 3-inch, extra strong 
wrought iron pipe in the top should bend over. They stood this very severe test without the 
least indication of buckling in any part of the tower. 

The item of freight was another important consideration, These towers, 
as built by the Aermotor Company, made over 75 carloads. No other concern 
cot fd have furnished towers of anything like the same strength with less than The Hi gh P rice of Goal 


100 cars of material. ‘The Aermotor Company has a very great advantage over 
e is the cause of much present anxiety but there is a 
all others in the manufacture of steel towers. practical E of overcoming it to some extent. 


To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
» Automobiles, Launches, Ete, 


gf 7° Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries, their annoyance 
and expense. No belt—no switch—no 
batteries. Can be attached to any en- 
[Jgine now using batteries. Fully guar- 
anteed; write for descriptive catalog, 
Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
56 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind, 















It was the first in the field, and had all the you can rapldiy and with ease 
most vital features fully covered by patents neil. 
before competitors were through laughing 
at the idea of a steel tower. The Aermotor 
tower was designed by mechanical experts 
who onl what points were essential to secure the greatest strength with the least material. 
The tops of the corner posts of the Aermotor towers are dovetailed into each other 
and securely clamped together. This makes them as solid as though they were welded 
into a single piece. This patertted device in the Aermoter tower brings all of the strain 
directly upon the corner posts where it belongs. The braces and girts have nothing to 
do but to hold the corners in line. Because other makers are not able to adopt this 
feature, they are compelled touse a large amount of extra material in their towers, and 
even then their towers are not so strong, Weight often indicates weakness rather than 
strength, All the weight not needed serves only to bring additional strain upon the parts 
which must bear it. 
~. The best steel tower, like the best bicycle, is the one which secures the greatest 
strength with the least possible material. The Aermotor tower is strong, safe and 
durable. Every pound of steel which is put into it is used to the best advantage. A 
tower twice as heavy, but poorly constructed, would be weaker. 
} The tower is a very important consideration in buying a windmill outfit. If the 
tower goes down, the best windmill will be worthless. 


WRITE FOR OUR WINDMILL BOOK 
We have a book that tells all about windmills. It begins with the Dutch wind mills of 1400 and ends with the Aermotor 
of 1903. It contains 125 pictures to show you what windmills should do and what they should be. It tells all that invention has 
done for them. When you read this book you will know all that anyone knows about windmills. You will know the right kind 
: from the wrong kind and know all the differences. To avoid a mistake don’t buy without reading it, The book is free. Simply 
write for it. 


AERMOTOR CO.,123312TH ST., CHICAGO 











your own wood and 


\ SAVE COAL, 
a time, labor, mone 
™ or saw your neigh- 
bor’s wood and make 













Testing the tower. 






Strong, rigid frame, 
f@ adjustable dust proof 
oil boxes, etc. We 
make 5 styles. Also 
the famous **Here” 
Friction Feed Drag 
Saw, Feed Grinders, Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Huskers, Shellers, ween Horse Powers,Tread Powers, 
Wind Mills, etc. rite to 3 for Free Catalogue. 
APPLETON MF Wi argo St., Batavia,lii. 


Farm ont Wheelbarrow. 


Guaranteed to be the best and er for farm and garden. 


Steel Wheel 20 tna. 
] 
Srgciel $D.50 


high. Metab 
to June 30, 


bearings. 

Send stamp for cata- 
log of Wheelbarrows, 
Farm Forges, etc. 


C.A.S.Forge Works,Saranac, Mich: 


SPENCE R’S 













excelled. 





























Hercules. A five wire, large bale press. 
= = = . Guaranteed capacity 8 tons an hour. 
The Alligator Box Preas can bale 22tons 


Advice to DRILLING WIRE: lone and upwards, 10 1b: ~ | 1 lp in 10 hours, or no pay. Write for catalogue. 
wen New. “Write tor particulars 7b J. A. SPENCER, Box69, Dwight, fils. 
otin ae < 
Machines Our 100-p: 2 Free CATALOG Pricesentratt FENCE 
: Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either Foe Ae | — ng, indmills, Pumps, Fi ee, Ts . 2 Sepsis, 
i Sell your old style machine to some man | shallow wellsin any kind of soil or rock. Mounted umbiag Goods, » s MAKE MONEY 
























wh: » = b f 1 on wheels or on silis, With engines or horse powers. d Farm 
Guaproved deashines, "They are great. money Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can | Implements, ¥ Carroll tron Works, Chicago, lil. 
@®arners. Address Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., Tiffin, Ohio WELLEAISS BEES,, Heinen, B. Te 
‘ *e , . 


pulling stumps, grubs, etc., 
aod clearing land for your- 
self and others, Hereules 
=Stump Puller is the best, 


. Co., Dept. 15, Centerviile, lows. 
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The Crimm Sap Spout 


Reaming a 3-8 in. bore to 7-16 in. and 1-2in. ip the pr Reamer 
one bore and one Grimm Spout will produce sap equivalent to three 
bores the old way. The Grimm System will increase the maple prod- 


RCHARD PROFIT 


into M ae ite et “Clee for for 












OLEARING LAND with JUMBO STUM P PUL LLER 








uct one-fourth. Better quality without injury to the tree is guaran- 
teed. Sample spout free. ‘ _ Made ia varying sizes; hand and power, ——y vend for my catalog of JUMBO, CLIMAX & C FIEs 
c.H.CRI Get our free catalogue before you buy, Stump Pullers before buying. Can save you mone, 
MM, Rutland, Vt. HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, Also make DITOHERS, bouse-moving OAPSTAN 
3 Maia St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. & bog land Cutters. 0. D. Edwards, Albert Lea, Mino 
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